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INTRODUCTION 


This book covers a very long and enormously rich 
and complicated period in China’s history. Begin- 
ning with the first peopling of the region some 1.6 
million years ago, it pays special attention to the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age periods and concludes 
with the first imperial unification of China at the 
time of the Qin (4%) and Han (%8) dynasties. 

When I first became interested in the archae- 
ology of China as an undergraduate in the late 
1980s, there was basically one book available in 
English on the subject- K. C. Chang’s The Archae- 
ology of Ancient China (Chang 1986). Even after my 
command of Chinese improved and I was able to 
read primary materials, the available data were not 
that extensive: preliminary reports in three major 
archaeological journals and a handful of textbooks, 
mostly published for local consumption by stu- 
dents in the few departments of archaeology that 
existed in China at the time. The illustrations of 
artifacts and sites in those publications were for 
the most part fuzzy black-and-white photos and 
drawings of poor quality. Today, the same field is 
almost unrecognizable: hardly a week passes with- 
out reports of new discoveries, and the numerous 
academic articles and books are accompanied by 
top-quality illustrations and data tables. 

This flood of new publications is the outcome 
of the hundreds of archaeological excavations and 
surveys conducted in China every year. Conse- 
quently, our knowledge of Chinese archaeology 


has dramatically expanded and our ideas about 
China’s prehistory and early historic periods have 
been revolutionized. This very richness of new 
(and older) data, however, poses a real problem 
for the writing of a broad synthesis, such as this 
book. Selectivity is necessary and obvious, and our 
criteria for inclusion must be based not on how 
famous or spectacular a certain find is, but rather 
on how much it contributes to the specific issues 
we address. 

Given China’s antiquity, significant size, and 
ecological diversity, Chinese archaeology can make 
a vital contribution to our understanding of how 
societies develop, adapt to their respective environ- 
ments, and interact with one another. For this rea- 
son, I focus on the development of local sociopo- 
litical and cultural trajectories and the formation 
of local identities on the one hand, and on evi- 
dence for interregional interactions and the cre- 
ation of shared cultural norms on the other. These 
themes populate the entire book and hold together 
its different chapters. But, for every period, I 
also include additional pertinent issues and ana- 
lyze them from anthropological and historical per- 
spectives. These themes guide my selection of the 
primary data included in the book. They also 
determine the spatial coverage of the book, which 
includes — but also extends beyond — the traditional 
focus on the Yellow River basin, and several chap- 
ters discuss the archaeology of China’s northeast, 


northwest, southeast, and southwest. The archae- 
ology of more distant regions within the borders 
of present-day China, such as Xinjiang, is also dis- 
cussed, but only in cases where it is relevant to 
issues such as the development of long-distance 
contacts. 

Although the book’s time frame stretches from 
the earliest presence of humans in China through 
to the Han dynasty, it ranges primarily from the 
Neolithic to the Bronze Age, a period that spanned 
thousands of years and witnessed a series of signifi- 
cant formative events, transitions, and transforma- 
tions. These include the emergence of agricultural 
communities, the establishment of a sedentary way 
of life, the development of sociopolitical complex- 
ity, advances in technologies such as ceramics and 
metallurgy, and the appearance of writing, large- 
scale public works, cities, and states. 

The book is organized chronologically, al- 
though there is a degree of overlap between chap- 
ters that focus on different regions or topics 
during roughly the same time period. Each chap- 
ter (with the exception of the introduction and 
Chapter 1) is divided into two main parts (each 
of which is further subdivided): the first presents 
the relevant archaeological data with as little inter- 
pretation as possible, while the second uses these 
data to address various broader issues related to the 
main themes of the book, such as the development 
of economic adaptation, social trajectory, cultural 
change, the formation of local identities, and inter- 
actions between different regions of China. 


A SHORT BACKGROUND TO THE 
HISTORY OF CHINESE ARCHAEOLOGY 


China can boast of a long history of research into 
its material remains." As in most other ancient cul- 
tures, sporadic mentions of ancient artifacts appear 
in early texts, but starting from the eleventh cen- 
tury CE they began to take on a much more sys- 
tematic form. Under what is called “traditional 
antiquarianism,” scholars of the Northern Song 
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JEX, 960-1126 CE) and later dynasties classi- 
fied collections of old artifacts, mainly bronzes 
and jades, dated them to ancient periods, identi- 
fied their names and functions, and published their 
studies in elaborate catalogues. 

Western-style modern archaeology arrived in 
China during the early years of the twentieth 
century, along with many other Western intel- 
lectual influences. The Swedish geologist J. G. 
Andersson, who was hired to work for the Geo- 
logical Survey of China, is credited with many 
early discoveries of prehistoric remains, as well as 
with the introduction of modern archaeological 
methods to China. A number of other foreign 
archaeologists also worked in China during these 
early years. However, soon after Andersson’s first 
discoveries, Chinese archaeologists such as Li Ji 
(IÑ) and later Xia Nai (R fil) entered the field 
and became its leading figures. The first large- 
scale projects — such as the prehistoric excavations 
at Zhoukoudian (Chapter 2) and the excavations 
of the Bronze Age site at Yinxu (Chapter 8) — 
were conducted by Chinese archaeologists or car- 
ried out jointly with non-Chinese archaeologists. 
The dramatic discoveries made during this period, 
including, for example, the identification of the 
earliest documents in Chinese history, gave archae- 
ology the high prestige it enjoys in China today. 

After the Second World War and the Chinese 
Civil War, and with the rise of the Communist 
Party to power, archaeological research was incor- 
porated into the state system. The field was now 
better supervised and the training of archaeolo- 
gists in university departments and at the Academy 
of Social Sciences was regulated. During most 
periods, including the Cultural Revolution, field 
research continued uninterrupted, but the frame- 
work for interpretation was imposed from above to 
both fit the Marxist paradigm and serve nationalist 
goals (Tong 1995). After the death of Mao Zedong 
in 1976 and the ensuing reforms led by Deng 
Xiaoping, Chinese archaeology became increas- 
ingly open to the outside world. New methods 
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and frameworks of interpretation were introduced 
and a number of international collaborations were 
established. 

The legacy of this long intellectual history 
shapes the way archaeology is conducted in 
present-day China. For example, the names by 
which we identify different types of bronze vessels 
and the functions we assign to them are in most 
cases based on the work of imperial-era scholars 
from the traditional antiquarianism school. As in 
many other parts of the world, nationalist sen- 
timents influence the interpretations of archaeo- 
logical data, including their transformation over 
time. Nonetheless, such issues — which have been 
dealt with by previous research (e.g., Falkenhausen 
1995; Tong 1995) — are beyond the scope of this 
book. Here, I transcend entrenched concepts and 
stale debates and look at the data with fresh eyes. 
Admittedly, my own models pervade this book, 
but I hope that by presenting some of the more 
raw data, you will form your own interpretations 
and perhaps even reject mine. 

The themes that run through the chapters of this 
book are the local trajectories of economic, social, 
and cultural change and the interregional interac- 
tions among the local societies represented by these 
trajectories. While regional variation and interre- 
gional interaction may seem a natural framework 
for discussing a region as large and complex as 
China, serious discussion of these topics got under 
way relatively late in Chinese archaeology. In 1986, 
the fourth edition of Chang’s seminal book, The 
Archaeology of Ancient China was published. This 
was not merely an updated version of the third 
edition, published almost ten years earlier, but 
rather a conceptual breakthrough in the under- 
standing of China’s ancient past and the develop- 
ment of Chinese civilization. Most notably, Chang 
argues in his book that the dominant mechanisms 
that catalyzed the development of Chinese civi- 
lization were contacts between different regional 
Neolithic cultures (Chang 1986: 234-42). Initially, 
this “Chinese interaction sphere” model was seen 


by many as heterodoxy, but it has since become 
widely accepted, at least by researchers of the 
Late Neolithic period, although few researchers 
have attempted to apply Chang’s model to regions 
beyond the basins of the Yellow and Yangzi Rivers 
and to periods later than the Neolithic. 

Part of the reluctance to accept interactions as 
an important catalyst of social change and cultural 
development is the self-image of what constitutes 
“Chinese culture,” including its sources and its 
development. This self-image, which evolved dur- 
ing the late preimperial and the early imperial eras, 
was projected back onto earlier periods as an elite- 
based description of a homogeneous Chinese cul- 
ture superior to any other culture in its orbit. This 
anachronistic view was carried over to the mod- 
ern era and perhaps even exaggerated by nationalist 
ideas imported to China from the West. It is proba- 
bly not coincidental that the first challenges to this 
model were published in the mid-1980s during the 
chairmanship of Deng Xiaoping, whose reforms 
included the economic revitalization of selected 
regions throughout China and certain measures 
for regional autonomy. 

The new “multiregional” approach should also 
be viewed in the context of the tremendous surge 
in archaeological discoveries in China over the 
past three decades, an increase partially explained 
by the close association between salvage archaeol- 
ogy and the tide of construction projects that has 
swept the country, including in many areas previ- 
ously considered peripheral by Chinese archaeol- 
ogists. These findings have highlighted the unique 
features of local cultures. Used to create local 
tourist attractions and to boost local pride, the 
new discoveries have been instrumental in what 
has been termed the “regionalist paradigm” of 
Chinese archaeology (Falkenhausen 1995). 


A SHORT THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Awareness of interactions between prehistoric 
societies is not new in archaeological research. In 
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fact, during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, archaeologists devoted a great deal of effort 
to locating and identifying similarities in the shapes 
and styles of objects found in distant locations, and 
to speculating about the connections between the 
societies to which those objects belonged (Schort- 
man and Urban 1992). A reaction against the sim- 
plistic “diffusionist” models that were often put 
forward to explain such similarities led archaeol- 
ogists throughout most of the second half of the 
twentieth century to focus their research on local 
trajectories and the adaptation of local societies, 
almost completely disregarding evidence point- 
ing to external contact. One critic termed this 
intellectual trend “the premise of calorific pri- 
ority” (Sherratt 1995: 7). In recent years, how- 
ever, this attitude has changed, and since the mid- 
1990s there has been renewed interest in cross- 
cultural interactions. Scholars who are part of this 
new movement address the interplay between local 
and supra-local processes to reconstruct and better 
understand the complexity of worldwide histori- 
cal processes. Likewise, similar trends can be found 
in the discipline of history, with the growing pop- 
ularity of so-called world history. 

Archaeological studies of interregional interac- 
tions inevitably start with patterns of artifact dis- 
tribution, but without a clear theoretical frame- 
work through which to study these patterns, we 
are unable to gain meaningful historical or anthro- 
pological insights. If we are not careful, “interac- 
tion” might easily become just a modern replace- 
ment for the term “diffusion” of fifty years ago, 
“which in causing everything, explained nothing” 
(Schortman and Urban 1992: 8). To avoid this we 
need to be explicit in our use of the term. In my 
view, interactions can arise from one of two pro- 
cesses (or from a combination of both): 


1. The movement of people. 
2. The movement of artifacts (and, to a lesser 
degree, materials). 
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In prehistoric societies, and especially among illit- 
erate cultures, the transmission of information 
(including ideas, religious beliefs, etc.) should be 
viewed as the outcome of these mechanisms rather 
than as an independent mechanism. When ana- 
lyzing archaeological data we should ask which of 
these two mechanisms was responsible for the pat- 
terns observed and what level of interaction was 
most likely to have created those patterns. The 
movement of people, for example, could consist 
of the large-scale migration of an entire popula- 
tion to a new territory, a one-time military inva- 
sion, the migration of a small group of people, 
or the travels of a handful of individuals from one 
place to another. Historical and ethnographic doc- 
umentation of such movements should be used 
as analogies for findings from the archaeologi- 
cal record (Anthony 1990). Similarly, artifacts can 
be transferred from one place to another as part 
of large-scale trade, in exchange of “royal” trib- 
utes, in small-scale and down-the-line exchanges, 
through the occasional exchange of gifts, or 
through the transmission of religious relics and 
paraphernalia. 

The two models of interaction that are most 
often proposed are those of migration and trade. 
Because migration and diffusion have often been 
used as synonymous terms (Trigger 1989: 150- 
74), archaeologists have in more recent years 
tended to altogether avoid the subject of migra- 
tion. Nonetheless, there is little doubt that during 
historic periods — and presumably in prehistoric 
times as well — human groups of different sizes 
migrated over short, medium, and long distances 
(Anthony 1990). The movement of even a small 
number of people could, directly or indirectly, 
lead to meaningful social, political, or economic 
changes, but we must be extremely cautious in 
invoking the notion of migration. Clearly, there 
are different types and scales of migration, and we 
need to be specific about what exactly we mean 
when we employ the term “migration” as well as 
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how a proposed model is supported or challenged 
by the archaeological data. 

Unfortunately, migration is commonly under- 
stood in archaeology as the horde-like movement 
of an entire population and its replacement of the 
entire (or most of the) local population at the target 
destination. For example, Russian archaeologist 
Elena Kuzmina argued that in the Eurasian Steppes 
the late second millennium BCE was an epoch 
of large-scale migrations that “were necessitated 
by demographic causes — population pressure — 
and intensified by climatic crisis” (Kuzmina 1998: 
72). Data presented in support of the existence 
of such migration and often associated with the 
spread of languages (such as the Indo-Iranian) are 
is often quite vague, yet descriptions of migratory 
waves that shaped the history of Eurasia nonethe- 
less remain popular (e.g., Frank 1992: 9). In China 
too, large-scale migrations and population replace- 
ments are often evoked to explain changes in mate- 
rial culture (e.g., Fitzgerald-Huber 2003: 63; Wu 
2002a: 60-1). When studying the archaeological 
record we must instead ask ourselves what the 
direct evidence is for such a cataclysmic event. 
Do we see a systematic destruction of sites, the 
total replacement of artifact styles and techniques, 
or a clear discontinuity in local developments? We 
should be more explicit about which aspects of 
the material culture changed and remained rela- 
tively stable. In many cases, the aspects of material 
culture that changed most rapidly were those asso- 
ciated with prestige objects and ritual practices. 
Therefore, migration, if it took place at all, was 
probably limited to small segments of the soci- 
ety such as the elite or specialists of various kinds 
(Shelach 2009). 

Unlike the explanations based on diffusion and 
migration that fell out of favor for a time, research 
into ancient trade remained part of the archaeo- 
logical agenda even during the heyday of the “new 
archaeology.” Trade was perceived as a functional 
system — not unlike subsistence and adaptation 


systems — of the kind commonly studied by archae- 
ologists. The most obvious advantage of the con- 
cept of trade over migration is the focus on objects 
and raw materials rather than on people, thereby 
enabling archaeologists to employ scientific meth- 
ods such as trace element analysis in charting trans- 
missions from one place to another. Thanks to sci- 
entific methodology, there is currently little doubt 
that transmissions through trade, sometime across 
vast distances, took place between human societies 
as early as the Neolithic period, if not earlier (Ren- 
frew and Bahn 1996: 335-56). On a more theoret- 
ical level, trade is by nature a two-way interaction, 
and thus a focus on trade can help archaeologists 
escape some of the inherent biases and political 
implications of migration studies. 

Despite their many advantages, studies of trade 
are rarely integrated into an anthropological model 
that addresses sociopolitical and economic pro- 
cesses. Discovering an exotic raw material or for- 
eign object can indeed be exciting, but it does 
not provide an explanation of the socioeconomic 
impacts of trade. For that, we need to address issues 
such as the mechanisms and volume of trade, the 
impact of trade relations on the local economy, 
the ways different social groups and individuals 
used trade to elevate their socioeconomic stand- 
ing, and the ways foreign objects or ideas were 
manipulated to produce social or political bene- 
fits. This kind of perspective compels us to exam- 
ine the context in which the foreign object or 
material was found (e.g., mundane vs. ceremonial; 
elite vs. commoner). The types and quantities of 
artifacts may indicate whether we have found evi- 
dence of large-scale trade in commodities for daily 
use, small-scale trade in prestige items, or a down- 
the-line system of exchange in artifacts that have 
passed through many hands and have slowly per- 
colated from region to region. 

One insight suggested by recent studies of inter- 
action is that we should imagine interaction not as 
something flat but rather as a multidimensional 


field made up of different types and levels of con- 
tact and exchange. Moreover, although different 
types of interaction networks tend to overlap, it is 
possible that a central node in one type of inter- 
action network (e.g., a religious center) would 
be located on the fringes of another type (e.g., 
economic exchange) (Flad and Chen 2013). We 
should take such insights to heart when consider- 
ing the function of a certain site or the position of 
one region vis-a-vis others. 

Another theoretical perspective through which 
to study interregional interactions is political con- 
text. Under this heading are theories that ana- 
lyze the domination of one region over another, 
interregional competition, and emulation. Chang’s 
Chinese interaction sphere model (Chang 1986: 
234-42), for example, does not explain how inter- 
actions were carried out but instead examines 
their sociopolitical and cultural effects. In fact, 
Chang's model may be seen as describing a specific 
manifestation of “peer-polity interaction,” where 
sociopolitical evolution takes place in the context 
of interactions between polities of equivalent scale, 
power, and level of social complexity (Renfrew 
1986). 

If peer-polity interactions are those among equal 
partners, at the other extreme of the spectrum we 
find center-and-periphery models that describe 
imbalanced relations between polities of different 
scales. Such models, including Immanuel Waller- 
stein’s “world system” model, are relevant only to 
the second part of this book and are described 
more fully in Chapter 9. 

Rekindled interest in mid- and long-range 
interactions between societies located within the 
current borders of China and beyond has generated 
novel data and new interpretations of existing data. 
Unfortunately, however, these discussions tend to 
focus on issues of origin and the spread of cultural 
traits. Such discussions are often associated with 
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nationalistic or patriotic sentiments and tend to 
produce more heat than light. 

Another related practice in Chinese archaeol- 
ogy is correlating archaeological cultures in areas 
outside the so-called “core of Chinese civiliza- 
tion” with the names of people who, according 
to ancient Chinese texts, inhabited those regions. 
Two noteworthy examples include Wu En’s iden- 
tification of certain types of graves from north- 
east China containing bronze artifacts and dating 
between the ninth and the fifth centuries BCE 
with a group named the Mountain Rong (Shan- 
rong IFẸ) (Wu 2002a: 60-1) and the common 
association between archaeological cultures from 
the Gansu-Qinghai region, such as the Siwa, Siba, 
and Kayue cultures, with the ancient Qiang (3€) 
people (cf. Li 1993: 119-20; Liu 2000: 25). Sim- 
ilarly, the prehistoric populations of the Sichuan 
basin are sometimes equated with the Ba (E) 
and Shu (4J) peoples, or the ancient inhabitants 
of Lingnan with the Yue (Œ) (Peng 2002). The 
problem is not merely that most of these analo- 


gies are anachronistic, but more fundamentally that 
they create the false impression that they provide 
an explanation while, at best, they simply label a 
material culture with a “historic” name. In the 
worst cases, such labeling infuses our understand- 
ing of the archaeological data with later biases 
regarding the lifestyle, political organization, and 
economic activities of the people who inhabited 
the peripheral regions in question. 

I avoid this historical method as much as possible 
in this book and focus instead on the archaeolog- 
ical data and what they can tell us about ancient 
interregional contacts: What were the interaction 
mechanisms? What was moved by the interactions? 
How frequent and intensive were they? Which 
segments of society took part in these interactions, 
and how did contact with external groups affect 
the local society? 


CHAPTER I 


THE GEOGRAPHIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL 


BACKGROUND 


This chapter provides the environmental frame- 
work necessary to understand the archaeological 
materials presented in the rest of the book. With 
its current borders, China is the fourth largest state 
in the world, a little larger than the contiguous 
United States, covering an area of some 9,330,000 
km?’,' across about 35 degrees in latitude and 
75 degrees in longitude. Within this vast territory 
the climate ranges from humid subtropical con- 
ditions to extreme arid environments, and eleva- 
tions range from the highest in the world to below 
sea level. This variation is highly relevant to this 
book because it is bound to have affected human 
adaptation across China as well as the nature of 
interactions among local societies. 

This chapter considers significant topographic 
features — such as the main rivers, mountains, 
deserts, and plains — and describes their effects on 
the local environment in aid of a discussion on 
how they may have facilitated or hindered inter- 
regional interaction in ancient times. It continues 
with an overview of regional variation in climatic 
patterns, soils, and vegetation, and explains how 
subsistence activities and other adaptations contin- 
ued to be constrained by local environmental con- 
ditions. Finally, it draws on results from paleoenvi- 
ronmental studies in China to provide an overview 
of environmental change over thousands of years. 
Later chapters describe these changes in greater 
detail and illustrate how this information serves 


the important purpose of setting the environmen- 
tal framework within which the issues of cultural 
change and other processes can be addressed. 


DEFINING “CHINA” 


Names by which the region at the focus of 
this book is currently known, such as Zhongguo 
(FPE, China, and Kitaia, all appeared later than 
the periods described herein. The term “Zhong- 
guo,” usually translated as the “central state,” was 
coined during the Eastern Zhou period (771-221 
BCE). At the time it was understood in the plu- 
ral form, the central states, and denoted the major 
states located in the central Yellow River basin. 
Even in the Qin and Han periods, the term had 
not yet acquired the all-inclusive meaning that it 
has today. In fact, throughout the imperial era, 
the Chinese and their Asian neighbors referred 
to themselves and to their state by the names 
of the changing dynasties (for example, the peo- 
ple of Han — A. — or the people of Tang — 
Jf A). In Middle Ages Europe, China was known 
as Cathaya, a name driven from Khitan (in Chi- 
nese Qidan 42F}), the name of the non-Chinese 
tribe that founded the Liao dynasty that ruled 
north China and a vast area of the steppe between 
916 and 1125 CE. The word “China” appeared in 
European languages only during the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries (Wilkinson 1998: 722-5). 


More important than the formation of these 
later names, any kind of self-identification with a 
shared multiregional identity appeared relatively 
late in China. Only during the Western Zhou 
period (1047-771 BCE) did the Zhou elite exhibit 
what may be seen as symbols of a shared identity. 
Literary references to a shared identity, using terms 
such as Xia or Hua, Hua Xia, and Zhu Xia (2, HE, 
WER, 32), first appeared during the eighth cen- 
tury BCE, and it took several centuries for this col- 
lective identity to spread to wider segments of the 
population (Falkenhausen 2006: 166 and 402). A 
common identity became canonical only after the 
imperial unification of 221 BCE, when the polit- 
ical borders of the Chinese Empire were clearly 
demarcated and the cultural dichotomy between 
the Chinese and their neighbors, especially the 
nomadic people of the steppe, was highly empha- 
sized (Di Cosmo 2002; Pines 2005: 90-1; Poo 
2005). Even so, the process of identity formation 
and the dissemination of a Chinese identity to new 
regions and wider segments of the population con- 
tinued throughout the imperial era. 

In geographic terms, the borders of China are 
not a historically fixed reality. During some peri- 
ods, such as the Tang (618—907 CE), political 
boundaries expanded, reaching beyond the cur- 
rent borders of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) in some areas. At other times, such as dur- 
ing the Southern Song (1127—1279 CE), the area 
under the control of the Chinese Empire shrank 
dramatically, with some of the areas most identi- 
fied with Chinese civilization falling into the hands 
of foreign dynasties. Moreover, some regions cur- 
rently within PRC borders have only recently 
been incorporated into the Chinese realm, and 
their historic association with what can be defined 
as Chinese culture is negligible. Well-known 
examples include Xinjiang in the PRC’s north- 
west and Tibet in the west. 

How then can we discuss the archaeology of 
China for periods during which neither China nor 
any kind of Chinese identity existed or look at a 
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region whose historical borders have constantly 
changed? One way of overcoming this problem 
is to focus on the area traditionally viewed as the 
“cradle of Chinese civilization” — the Yellow and 
Wei River basins — and ignore the majority of 
developments outside it. Another approach is to 
discuss the archaeology in China. This inclusive 
approach sees any archaeological data discovered 
within the borders of the PRC — regardless of their 
historical or cultural affinity — as the target of our 
study. In this book, however, I adopt an altogether 
different approach, based on the assumption that 
the origins of Chinese culture predate the explicit 
recognition of Chinese identity or identities by 
many millennia and that they coevolved across a 
relatively large region. In other words, I believe 
that Chinese identities were constructed from pre- 
existing ways of life, religious beliefs, technolo- 
gies, symbols, habits, and traditions that evolved in 
many different parts of China during the Neolithic 
and Bronze periods. As discussed in the follow- 
ing chapters, some of the most salient features of 
the region’s prehistory are the constant interre- 
gional and intersocietal interactions and the grad- 
ual development of shared cultural elements. This 
stratum of shared culture was instrumental in the 
creation of some form (or forms) of shared identity 
and, finally, a unified political entity. 

This approach does not lead me to a belief in 
the homogeneity of Chinese culture, or that it was 
predesigned during the Neolithic period. On the 
contrary, in this book I demonstrate that regional 
and interregional variation was one of the promi- 
nent features of the Neolithic and Bronze periods, 
and that this variability was inherited by the more 
formally defined Chinese culture of the late preim- 
perial and imperial eras. This implies that, while I 
do not attempt to predetermine what should and 
should not be included in the definition of Chinese 
culture, the primary focus of the book is a wide 
geographic area inside of which societies were in 
relatively close contact with one another during 
prehistoric periods. Other regions, beyond this 
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Figure 1. A topographic map of China. 


core of interactions, are less frequently addressed, 
although their unique sociocultural trajectories, as 
well as contact between them and societies in the 
core area, are discussed. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF CHINA 


Based on the definition given earlier, the geo- 
graphic focus of this book is determined neither 
by China’s current or historical borders nor by 
traditional preconceptions, but rather by focusing 
on the areas in which Neolithic and Bronze Age 
societies coevolved. This area is centered in what 
is sometimes called “China proper,” that is, the 
area around China’s two largest river basins, the 
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Yellow River (#74) and the Yangzi River (KYL). 
But it also extends beyond their strict topographic 
limits, northward to the Liao River (iL7#J) basin, 
westward to the Wei River QF YHf) basin and the 
Gansu corridor, and southward to the Nanling 
(fd WS) mountain range (Figure 1). Regions 
beyond this core area are by no means cultur- 
ally or ecologically unimportant to the content 
of this book. For example, we discuss contact with 
the more mobile populations of the steppe region 
to the northwest as well as with people living in 
the subtropical zone south of the Nanling range 
(a region known as Lingnan Ip). 

A broad overview of China’s topography (Fig- 
ure 1) reveals a meaningful pattern: The western 
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parts are covered by mountains that decrease in 
height as we move eastward, while most of the 
wide valleys and plains are located in the east. 
Because the plains were more suitable for human 
habitation, especially once agriculture became the 
main economic base, the population has been 
unevenly distributed since antiquity, with the 
largest concentrations found in and around the 
wide valleys. By way of illustration, today some 
go percent of China’s population is concentrated 
in those same valleys that constitute only one- 
third of the country’s area (Figure 2). We can 
suppose that most of the human population in 
antiquity was also located in the east, while the 
mountainous western part of China was relatively 
sparsely populated. An exception is the Sichuan 
basin, located deep inland in western China. This 
region, highly suitable for agricultural production, 
was an ancient hot spot of population aggregation. 
Another exception is the Wei River basin, where 
population concentration also occurred early. This 
region remained an important cultural and politi- 
cal center during the entire period discussed in this 
book. 

Another important general observation is that 
China proper is relatively isolated. It is surrounded 
by high mountains in the west, steppes and deserts 
in the north and northwest, an ocean in the east, 
and a tropical mountainous region to the south. 
It is commonly argued that these buffer zones 
that separated China from the centers of other 
great Old World civilizations are the reason Chi- 
nese civilization remained relatively isolated from 
external influences throughout its premodern his- 
tory. While there might be a grain of truth to 
this argument, in the following chapters I demon- 
strate that even during early prehistoric periods 
long-range contact with societies in those so- 
called buffer areas and beyond played a mean- 
ingful role in the social, cultural, and techno- 
logical changes undergone by societies in China 
proper. 
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The topography of China was shaped by the 
huge Himalayan massif to the west. The dra- 
matic uplift of this area, which happened rela- 
tively recently in geological terms as a result of 
the tectonic collision of the Indian subcontinent 
with the Asian continent, is responsible for more 
than just the formation of the Himalayas (includ- 
ing the world’s highest summits). The same pro- 
cess was also responsible for the formation of all 
the major mountain ranges in China, which run 
from west to east, perpendicular to the geological 
collision. These mountain ranges together with 
the rivers that run between them divide China 
into physiographic belts. Among these ranges, the 
Qinling (Z I$), which divides the Yangzi and 
Yellow River basins, is regarded as the boundary 
between north and south China. In the north, 
the Taihang (X ff) and Yan (#8) mountains 
demarcate the plains of north China and separate 
them from the steppe and the forest zones to the 
north. In the south, the Nanling (PAII4) range sep- 
arates the Yangzi River basin from the subtropical 
regions to its south. 

This topographic layout is an important factor 
influencing the nature of contacts between groups 
in different parts of China. Because in antiquity 
the long-range movement of people and the trans- 
portation of goods were facilitated by river navi- 
gation and land transport along modestly inclined 
river valleys, east-west movements were relatively 
convenient. North-south movements, in contrast, 
were constrained by the need to cross high moun- 
tains, wide rivers, and marshy areas. These con- 
ditions are thus highly pertinent to the theme of 
our book, since they shape interregional interac- 
tions. In the later periods, discussed in Chapters 10 
and 11, constraints on large-scale north-south 
movements were one of the obstacles facing those 
who sought to unify China and, subsequently, 
those who wanted to stabilize unification once 
achieved. Under the Sui (Kf, 581-618 CE) and 
Tang dynasties, this problem was partly resolved 
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with the digging of the “Great Canal” that con- 
nected the Yangzi to the Yellow River basin and 
extended farther to the north, serving as the main 
transportation route for the imperial administra- 
tion along which taxes, commodities, troops, and 
more were all moved. 

The two main rivers of China, which from pre- 
history served not only as transportation routes but 
also as the focal areas of economic activity and pop- 
ulation aggregation, acquired considerable sym- 
bolic status in Chinese culture. In classic texts the 
Yellow River is simply referred to as “The River,” 
and its meandering curves were sometimes likened 
to the serpentine body of a dragon (an auspicious 
symbol in China). Prior to the twelfth century CE, 
most of the major capital cities were located along 
the Yellow River and its main tributary, the Wei 
River Qf). For this reason, the Yellow River is 
often regarded as the “cradle of Chinese civiliza- 
tion” (a misleading term, as we shall see) and the 
political heart of ancient China. 

The Yellow River is some 5,400 km long from 
its sources in the Himalayas to the Pacific Ocean in 
the east. Along this route, the river crosses the loess 
plateau, first flowing eastward and then changing 
course to move southward until it is joined by 
the Wei River and turns eastward again. During 
its progress through the loess plateau, the river’s 
waters become saturated with loess (a fine grain 
soil), giving them their typical yellowish color and 
the name Yellow River. The river’s soil concen- 
tration is the highest in the world, reaching up to 
46 percent of its volume. Once the river enters 
the broad plains of east China and its currents 
slow down, some of this vast amount of soil is 
deposited. This constant supply of new soil con- 
tributes to the fertility of the plains, while at the 
same time it aggregates to block the river channel 
and cause occasional floods. The effects of these 
floods are usually only local — until the river mean- 
ders and finds a new route — but in some instances 
the scale of change is massive. Documented 
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historic instances of shifts in the Yellow River's 
route suggest that they sometimes caused huge 
devastation and numerous casualties. Past the 
plains, some of the soil carried by the Yellow River 
is deposited in the ocean, causing a gradual east- 
ward shift of the coastline (Figure 3). 

“Yangzi” is a Western version of the Chinese 
name, Changjiang (KT), or the “long river.”? 
Some 6,300 km long, it is the longest river in 
Asia and the third longest in the world. Like the 
Yellow River, it flows from the Himalayas in the 
west to the Pacific Ocean in the east. However, it 
does not carry as much soil as the Yellow River 
and its channel is much deeper. As a result, the 
Yangzi has not been as prone to flooding and is 
much more suitable for navigation deep into the 
Chinese interior. 

Other important rivers in the Chinese landscape 
include the Han River (£71), which flows into 
the Yangzi from the north and whose valley serves 
as one of the natural routes between the Yellow and 
Yangzi River basins. The Wei River, mentioned 
previously, whose rich environment attracted pop- 
ulations from early times, and the Liao River, 
with its wide river valley and smaller tributaries, 
were also important focal points of human occupa- 
tion northeast of the Yellow River basin. In south 
China, the Xi He (Pf), whose lower part is 
known as the Pearl River (Zhujiang PRY), was 
most important during China’s modern history 
but has prehistoric significance as well. 


THE CLIMATE OF CHINA 


Climatic conditions in different parts of China are 
determined by three main factors: (1) latitude — the 
farther north a place is, the colder and dryer the 
climate tends to be; (2) distance from the ocean — 
the farther away a place is from the ocean, the 
dryer it is; and (3) altitude — the higher a place is, 
the colder its climate is. Given that China’s west is 
higher than the east and is farther away from the 
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Figure 3. Historic changes in the course of the Yellow River and the coastline of east China. 


ocean, a combination of these three factors results 
in climatic belts that run in more or less diagonal 
lines from northeast to southwest (Figures 4—6). 
Precipitation in China is governed by the inter- 
actions of several major weather systems. In the 
winter, high pressure forming over north-central 
Asia pushes cold air southward along the east- 
ern margin of the Tibetan Plateau and into north 
and central China, bringing with it cold and arid 
winds. In the summer, temperature differentials 
between the Indian and Pacific Oceans and the 
Asian land mass result in a flow of warm and 
moist air into the continent, where it interacts 
with the cooler air of the interior. The Indian 
monsoon brings heavy precipitation to southwest 
China and beyond, to the Himalayas and the 


Tibetan/Qinghai Plateaus. The East Asian sum- 
mer monsoon from the Pacific Ocean is the prin- 
cipal source of precipitation in south China and 
penetrates northward up to the Yellow River basin 
and beyond to the northeast (Figure 7). As a result 
of the Indian and East Asian monsoons, summer is 
the rainy season in China, with most precipitation 
falling between April and September. 

To simplify the complex climatic mosaic of 
China, it is possible to divide the country into 
four climatic belts described in more detail later: 
(1) the northern forest, steppe, and desert zone; 
(2) the Yellow River basin; (3) the Yangzi River 
basin; and (4) the southern subtropical region. 

The northern forest, steppe, and desert zone 
extends over the area from the northeastern 
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Figure 4. Map of annual precipitation (mm) averages in China. 


provinces of Heilongjiang and Jilin (in the area 
formerly known as Manchuria), through Inner 
Mongolia, to Xinjiang in the west. This zone is 
located on the borders of China proper and has 
relatively harsh climatic conditions. Some of the 
world’s driest deserts are located in this zone, and in 
most parts precipitation levels are below 200 mm a 
year. The area is also typified by extreme tempera- 
tures and wide differences not only between sum- 
mer and winter temperatures, but also between 
day and night. In Heilongjiang, for example, 
there are areas where the average winter temper- 
ature is —32°C. In Xinjiang there are areas where 
average winter temperatures are below —10°C, 
while average summer temperatures are above 
30°C, 

The Yellow River basin is located at a relatively 
northern latitude — between 42 and 33 degrees 


latitude north — and this clearly affects its cli- 
mate. Winter temperatures are relatively low: along 
the Yellow River average winter temperatures are 
around freezing, and north of it they fall to —5°C. 
Average yearly precipitation varies between about 
250 mm in the western parts to 750 mm in the 
eastern parts of this zone. 

The Yangzi River basin covers an area between 
about 33 and 27 degrees latitude north. Its climate 
is much more moderate than the two more north- 
ern belts. Winter temperatures rarely fall below 
freezing, and the summers are not too hot. For 
example, in Zhejiang province, located in the east- 
ern part of this zone, average temperatures are 
between 2 and 8°C in winter and between 27 
and 30°C in summer. Average yearly precipitation 
in the Yangzi River zone is between 1,000 and 
1,500 mm. 
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Figure 5. Map of minimum yearly temperatures (Celsius) in China. 


The southern subtropical area lies to the south 
of the Nanling mountain range. It is a mountain- 
ous region dissected by many rivers and narrow 
valleys. Temperatures are quite stable, fairly consis- 
tently high during the winter and not particularly 
hot in the summer. In Guangdong, for example, 
the average temperatures are around 14°C in win- 
ter and around 29°C in summer. The summer 
monsoons carry large amounts of precipitation to 
the region. Most areas enjoy yearly precipitation 
levels greater than 1,600 mm. 


VEGETATION AND ECONOMIC 
POTENTIAL 


Not just China’s topographic and climatic condi- 
tions but also its natural vegetation is varied. From 


north to south it includes cold conifer forests, 
conifer and deciduous mixed forests, deciduous 
broad-leaved forests, mixed broad-leaved forests, 
evergreen broad-leaved forests, evergreen mon- 
soon forests, and rain forests. Vast deserts and 
steppes dominate northwestern China, although 
conifer forests are also found in some of the high 
mountains there. 

With the transition to agriculture, some of the 
natural vegetation was cleared to make way for 
agricultural fields, and the availability of arable 
land become an important factor in the develop- 
ment of human society. The availability of arable 
land and its fertility became increasingly crucial 
with the development of more complex forms 
of social organization and the concentration of 
large populations. Despite the enormity of China’s 
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Figure 6. Map of maximum yearly temperatures (Celsius) in China. 


territory, arable land resources are not that plenti- 
ful. Today, only 15 percent of the PRC’s territory 
is suitable for agriculture (compared to 18 percent 
in the United States and 49 percent in India). In 
China proper the situation is somewhat better, but 
even in its most productive zones the percentage 
of arable land is relatively low compared to condi- 
tions in other major world civilizations. 
Considerable disparities between the economic 
potential of China’s different climatic belts existed 
in the past — and are still relevant today. The north- 
ern climatic belt is suitable for agriculture only in 
relatively few limited parts in the east and in oases 
that receive water from the melting snow of the 
Himalayan and Tianshan mountains in the west. 
In this zone, agriculture is limited not only by 
low levels of precipitation but also by the meager 


accumulation of soil in many parts as well as by 
a very short growing season, which lasts only 
four months. During both prehistoric and his- 
toric times, the main economic activities here were 
hunting, mainly in the forests in the east, and the 
herding of animals (pastoralism) in the steppe and 
desert areas. 

The Yellow River zone is much more suitable 
for agricultural production. The thick layers of 
loess soil that the river deposits are highly fertile 
and easy to cultivate. The moderate amount of 
rain and the relatively short growing season dictate 
the selection of plants that are drought resistant 
and mature quickly. The most important of these 
domesticates are millet and soy (see Chapters 3 
and 4). The two plants, which complement each 
other well in dietary terms and contribute to the 
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Figure 7. Meteorological factors affecting precipitation levels in China. 


optimum exploitation of the fields, became the 
staple food of north China. 

The conditions for agriculture in the Yangzi 
River zone are even more favorable than those 
in the Yellow River zone: although the soil that 
is brought down to the large valleys in the east is 
heavier than the loess soil, it is fertile and constantly 
renewed; rainfall is plentiful; and the growing sea- 
son lasts nine months. Rice was first domesticated 
here and is the most important component of the 
agricultural system (Chapters 3 and 5). The cul- 
tivation of rice in paddy fields is particularly pro- 
ductive and, together with the farming of beans, 
vegetables, and fruits, yields a very agriculturally 
rich region. 

Today the agricultural system of the southern 
subtropical zone is very similar to that of the Yangzi 


River zone, specializing in the intensive cultivation 
of rice and other highly productive plants. How- 
ever, agriculture started here relatively late, most 
probably as a result of input from the Yangzi River 
zone (Chapters 5 and 6). The region’s mountain- 
ous terrain and narrow valleys, as well as the heavy 
rain and fast-growing natural vegetation, likely 
hindered the early development and rapid spread 
of agriculture. 


ANCIENT CLIMATIC AND GEOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES AND THEIR EFFECTS 


So far we have discussed China’s current ecological 
conditions, but how similar are they to the con- 
ditions that prevailed during the periods addressed 
by this book? We know that climatic conditions 
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have fluctuated quite dramatically over the past 
20,000 years, and that these fluctuations might 
have affected the adaptation of human popula- 
tions in China. The climatic sequence most rel- 
evant to the themes of this book began at the peak 
of the last Glacial Age, some 21,000 to 15,000 
years ago. Temperatures at that time were six to 
nine degrees lower than they are today in north 
China and about four to five degrees lower in the 
Yangzi River basin. North China had at the time 
a cold steppe environment. Strong winter winds 
and weak summer monsoons caused the northern 
steppe conditions to extend south as far as the 
Yangzi River basin (Cohen 1998; Winkler and 
Wang 1993), creating an environment within the 
area of China proper that is considerably different 
from today’s. 

Around 13,000 years ago, the climate began 
improving. The Holocene, starting around 12,000 
years ago, was typified by a relatively hot and 
humid climate with no extreme cold epochs com- 
parable to those of the Glacial Age. However, 
even more modest fluctuations could have signif- 
icantly impacted human adaptation. For example, 
sometime around 11,500 years ago, a period of 
dry and cold weather conditions, known as the 
“Younger Dryas” event, might have had such an 
effect, as could the warm and humid period known 
as the “Holocene (or Mid-Holocene) Climatic 
Optimum” that followed it (An et al. 2000; Zhou 
et al. 2001). Perhaps more than the long-term 
changes that affected the entire area covered by 
China proper, short-term yet intense fluctuations 
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on a regional scale may have had an even more 
drastic effect on local societies. One such event, 
discussed in Chapters 6 and 7, may have occurred 
during the late third millennium BCE and affected 
many societies in the eastern parts of central and 
north China. 

In addition to climatic changes, the topogra- 
phy of China also underwent significant transfor- 
mations. The rapid rise of the Himalayas affected 
ecologic conditions in many parts of China and 
impacted human adaptation during the Paleolithic 
period (Chapter 2). Sea levels, which were about 
130 m lower than they are today at the peak of 
the last Glacial Age, rose with the increase in 
global temperatures and the melting of the polar 
ice sheets. This process resulted in a dramatic 
inland transgression of the coastline. More recent 
movements of the coastline include a slow regres- 
sion resulting from the accumulation of deposits 
where the Yellow River enters the ocean, but also 
rapid inland transgressions followed by a regres- 
sion during the late third and early second mil- 
lennia BCE. Movements of the coastline could 
well have affected societies in the eastern part of 
China. 

This brief discussion of geographic and climatic 
conditions (current and ancient) in different parts 
of China was presented not for its own sake but as 
a background to some of the main issues discussed 
throughout the rest of the book. In chapters where 
issues that are directly associated with ecological 
conditions are discussed, a more focused discussion 
is provided. 


CHAPTER 2 


BEFORE CULTIVATION: HUMAN ORIGINS AND 
THE INCIPIENT DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN 


CULTURE IN CHINA 


This chapter reviews the archaeology of the long 
period extending from the earliest presence of 
hominins in China almost two million years ago 
to the initiation of the socioeconomic processes 
that occurred during the last phase of the Glacial 
Age, some twenty-five thousand years ago, and 
that eventually culminated in the emergence of 
food production during the following period.* 
This long and crucial period in the history of 
humankind deserves treatment in an entire book, 
and indeed recent monographs on the subject 
have been published in China and elsewhere.* 
The focus of this book is the development of 
complex societies and the evolution of Chinese 
culture (or cultures), so we cannot delve into a 
more detailed discussion of the period. In the 
context of this book, a chapter on the Pale- 
olithic period provides the background for the 
issues brought up in subsequent chapters. I do 
not, therefore, provide detailed documentation 
and analysis, but rather present an overview of 
important discoveries and a discussion of some of 
the more fundamental issues, such as the origins 
of humans in China and their economic adap- 
tation. In keeping with the overall theme of this 
book, issues emphasized in the chapter include the 
regional variability of human society and evidence 
for intersocietal contact, even at such an early 
stage. 


The first part of this chapter reviews some of 
the period’s most important archaeological sites, 
including sites in northern China (Zhoukoudian, 
Nihewan, Lantian, and Dingcun), northeastern 
China (Jinniushan), southwestern China (Yuan- 
mou, Longgupo), and southeastern China (Liu- 
jiang, Maba). This initial overview focuses on 
descriptions of artifacts (mainly stone tools) and 
the technologies used to produce them. The sec- 
ond section discusses the skeleton remains of the 
humans who presumably made these tools. These 
two sections provide the basic data for the subse- 
quent discussion of the origins and evolution of 
humans in China and the development of their 
culture and technology. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
EARLY HUMAN OCCUPATION IN CHINA 


Archaeological research into the earliest human 
inhabitants of China started relatively early: the 
French missionary, Emile Licent, had already iden- 
tified prehistoric sites and stone tools by the 1910s. 
For many, however, the discovery of the Zhouk- 
oudian (Ji HO J) site by J. G. Andersson represents 
the turning point in Chinese Paleolithic archaeol- 
ogy. The large-scale excavations at this site, which 
started in 1921, are still regarded as one of the 
most important archaeological projects in China, 
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and the human fossils, stone tools, and other evi- 
dence recovered at Zhoukoudian are still seen as 
the benchmark against which many of the more 
recent discoveries are evaluated. The excavations at 
Zhoukoudian and the analysis of the artifacts and 
human and animal bones found there attracted a 
large number of internationally acclaimed schol- 
ars, including the Austrian paleontologist Otto A. 
Zdansky, the Canadian paleontologist Davidson 
Black, and the French paleontologist and geolo- 
gist Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. The Zhoukoudian 
excavation, and the Cenozoic Research Labora- 
tory, which was set up to analyze the human fos- 
sils discoveries, were a hotbed for the first gen- 
eration of Chinese paleontologists and Paleolithic 
archaeologists such as Li Jie, Pei Wenzhong, and 
Jia Lanpo. 

Despite the early interest and the extensive and 
world-renowned discoveries made at the Zhouk- 
oudian site, Paleolithic archaeology in China did 
not advance as fast or as far as other branches in the 
field. This relative neglect can be partly attributed 
to the fact that, historically, most research was 
carried out under the auspices of the Institute 
of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropol- 
ogy (IVPP), which in effect inherited the posi- 
tion of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory. IVPP 
scholars were most interested in finding and ana- 
lyzing human and animal bones, and paid little 
attention to archaeological sites and human-made 
artifacts. 

Between the 1950s and the 1980s, knowledge of 
Paleolithic sites from different parts of China grad- 
ually accumulated, and in recent years Paleolithic 
archaeology has become one of Chinese archaeol- 
ogy’s most rapidly developing subfields. Its prestige 
has been enhanced by advances in dating methods 
as well as discoveries of human fossils and human- 
made artifacts that have been successfully dated 
to the very early stages of world human history. 
These discoveries have also rekindled discussions 
about the “Chineseness” of early humans and their 
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genetic and cultural links to the historic popula- 
tions of China. 


The Chronological Setting 


Important sites discovered since the 1950s, such 
as Dingcun (J #}) in Shanxi province, the Nihe- 
wan basin (JEW ¥) in Hebei, Lantian (H FA) in 
Shaanxi, and Yuanmou (Jct!) in Yunnan, have all 
highlighted the regional and chronological vari- 
ation of sites and artifacts in China. However, 
despite these and more recent discoveries in Pale- 
olithic archaeology, our knowledge of this long 
period remains rudimentary at best. In contrast to 
research in other parts of the world, most notably 
Europe, where Paleolithic stone tools are clas- 
sified into temporal and regional traditions (or 
cultures) based on their style and manufacturing 
technology, in China it is still almost impossi- 
ble to date artifacts and sites based on such para- 
meters. 

As a result, the overall perception of the Pale- 
olithic in China is that of a very long and stable 
period with few technological or social changes. 
This perception might be the result of our partial 
knowledge and poor dating. In many sites, even 
the better known and more extensively excavated 
ones, the chronology is not well established, and it 
is therefore difficult to reconstruct the process of 
change. Many believe that the findings in China 
truly reflect a particularly stable stone tool tech- 
nology, where the basic features of core-and-flake 
industries in the north and cobble-tool industries 
in the south endured throughout the Paleolithic 
period with little noticeable change. Clear “cul- 
tural markers” that elsewhere in the Old World 
are synonymous with specific periods, such as the 
hand axes (or bifaces) of the Acheulian culture 
(Lower Paleolithic) or the Levallois technique of 
the Mousterian culture (Middle Paleolithic), are 
much rarer and less regularly identified in China 
(Bar-Yosef and Wang 2012). 
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Figure 8. Map of all sites mentioned in Chapter 2: 1. Nihewan basin (including the sites of Majuangou, 
Xiaochangliang, Donggutuo, Cenjiawan, Maliang, Xujiayao, and Zhiyu); 2. Zhoukoudian; 3. Tianyuandong; 


4. Jinniushan; 5. Dingcun; 6. Dali; 7. Lantian; 8. Xihoudu; 9. Bailongdong; 10. Longgupo; 11. Longgudong; 12. 
Jigongshan; 13. Longtandong; 14. Renzidong; 15. Tangshan Huludong; 16. Yuanmou; 17. Panxian Dadong; 18. 


Baise; 19. Liujiang; 20. Maba. 


Currently, the earliest definitively dated sites in 
China are placed at around 1.7 or 1.6 million years 
ago (henceforth, MA), but, as discussed later, there 
are some as yet unconfirmed claims of sites predat- 
ing 2 MA. To be on the safe side, we shall date the 
Paleolithic periods as following: the Lower Pale- 
olithic is dated from ca. 1.7 to 0.78 MA for; the 
Middle Paleolithic is conventionally dated as ca. 
0.78 to 0.13 MA (contemporaneous with the Mid- 
dle Pleistocene); and the Upper Paleolithic is dated 
from ca. 0.13 to ca. 0.025 MA (or 25,000 before 
the present day — hereafter, BP). Sites dated from 
25,000 BP to the end of the Glacial Age, around 
10,000 BP, are discussed in Chapter 3, which deals 


with the transition from hunter-gatherer to seden- 
tary agricultural societies. 


The Earliest Sites 


Recurrent arguments for very early dates of Pale- 
olithic sites in China appear periodically in the 
archaeological literature. These claims are not 
unrelated to the more general debate about the 
origins of human populations in China (see “The 
Study of Hominin Remains and the Origins of 
Human Populations in China”). However, seri- 
ous archaeological attention should also be paid 
to the individual sites, the evaluation of the 
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artifacts found in them, and the methods used to 
date them. 

One site that has recently attracted much atten- 
tion as a candidate for the earliest evidence of 
human activity in China is Longgupo (JÈ 73%), 
a large karstic cave located in Wushan county, 
Chongqing. The site was excavated in the late 
1990s, and again more recently by a joint Sino- 
French team. The stone artifacts found there 
resemble the so-called core-and-flake industries 
known from other parts of China. Of the six hun- 
dred or more artifacts collected during the first 
phase of excavations, most tools are relatively small 
in size and classified as scrapers. Many artifacts have 
retained part of the cortex of the core from which 
they were produced (Figure 9) (Hou and Zhao 
2010). 

According to some estimates, the earlier strata 
at the site should be dated ca. 2.6 to 2.3 MA. The 
dates in these estimates are mainly based on paleo- 
magnetic methods. A more recent study, using the 
electron spin resonance method, suggests a much 
later age of between 1.7 and 1.3 MA (Bar-Yosef 
and Wang 2012). 

Another candidate for early hominin occupa- 
tion in China is the Renzidong (A lal) cave 
site located in Fanchang county, Anhui province. 
The site was discovered in 1998, and two sea- 
sons of excavations recovered stone artifacts and a 
large number of animal bones. Many of the animal 
skeletons found at this site are complete, suggesting 
that they were not killed or utilized by humans but 
rather entered the stratigraphy of the site during 
depositional episodes that are unrelated to human 
activity. Based on geological stratigraphy and the 
analysis of the Renzidong fauna, a date of ca. 2.4 
MA has been suggested for the site. This early date, 
however, has yet to be corroborated by radiomet- 
ric methods (Hou and Zhao 2010). 

In north China, similarly early dates have been 
suggested for the Majuangou (44/4174) site in the 
Nihewan basin, Hebei province. However, these 
dates are based primarily on similarities between 
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the stone tools found at Majuangou and those from 
Longgupo. Recent research at the Nihewan basin 
suggests the much more conservative dates of ca. 
1.7 to 1.6 MA for the earliest sites in the area. 


Early Paleolithic Sites 


The accumulated study ofa relatively large number 
of sites dated to 1 MA or earlier is one of the 
foremost achievements of Chinese archaeology in 
the past thirty years. Even in the late 1980s, such 
early dates for the human occupation of China 
remained uncertain (Chang 1986), but today there 
is clear evidence from different parts of China, 
and the number of Early Paleolithic sites found 
continues to increase. The largest concentration 
and the best studied sites are currently those of 
the Nihewan basin. Nihewan is an elongated basin 
located in northwest Hebei and northern Shanxi. 
The basin is today centered on the Sanguan River 
(Figure 10), but during the Pleistocene the area 
included a lake (now extinct) and its tributaries. 
Strong erosion that cut the sediments by some 
100 m has exposed the Pleistocene layers, thus 
making Nihewan one of the richest areas in China 
in terms of the ancient animal bones and stone 
artifacts found. 

Although paleontological research at the Nihe- 
wan basin began in the 1920s, its first Paleolithic 
stone tools were identified only during the 1970s. 
In contrast to most of the well-known sites in cen- 
tral and southern China, which are mostly located 
in caves, sites from the Nihewan basin tend to be 
open-air occupations. Therefore, in many of these 
sites, the period of occupation was shorter and the 
artifacts less concentrated and fewer in number. 

The oldest dated sites are found at the east- 
ern side of the Nihewan basin. Important early 
sites in this cluster include Majuangou HMI, 
Xiaochangliang /) 1%), Donggutuo (ARF HE), 
and Banshan (*# Il]) (Figure 10). Based on the 
average rate of sediment accumulation, the date of 
Majuangou III is estimated at ca. 1.66 MA., while 
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Figure 9. Typical stone tools from the Longgupo cave site (after Hou and Zhao 2010). 
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Figure 10. Map of the Nihewan basin and the location 


other sites in the cluster are dated to ca. 1.36 MA 
(Bar-Yosef and Wang 2012; Liu et al. 2012). 

Majuangou III covers an area of some 85 m?, 
and its occupation layer is only about ṣo cm thick. 
According to the paleoenvironmental reconstruc- 
tion, the site was located near the ancient 
lakeshore, in a marshy environment. Excavations 
carried out between 2000 and 2003 uncovered 
more than four thousand stone artifacts, includ- 
ing cores and flakes, but only a small number of 
tools, mostly scrapers. Most artifacts were made 
from quartzite, and the flakes were produced by 
direct hard hammering (Figure 11) (Dennell 2009; 
Keates 2010). 

Donggutuo is another well-documented early 
site in the same vicinity. The richest site discov- 
ered in the Nihewan basin so far, it was also located 
close to the shore of the extinct lake. In seven 
excavation seasons during the 1980s and 1990s, 
more than 10,000 stone artifacts were found, along 
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of Paleolithic sites in it (after Liu et al. 2012). 


with about 1,500 animal bones, inside deposit 
layers about 5 m thick. Most of these artifacts are 
classified as debitage, attesting perhaps to the poor 
quality of the raw materials. The artifacts classified 
as tools are relatively few (Keates 2010). 

In sum, the stone artifacts in these two sites 
and in other nearby Early Paleolithic sites are 
quite similar. They are mostly small artifacts clas- 
sified as belonging to the core-and-flake indus- 
try and made from the low-quality raw materi- 
als available locally, including flint, volcanic rock, 
chert, limestone, and quartz. The major method 
for flake knapping was direct hammer percussion, 
while the bipolar method used rarely. The tools 
are generally small, mainly scrapers, and simply 
retouched. Choppers or chopping tools were not 
recovered in these sites (Liu et al. 2012; Bar-Yosef 
and Wang 2012). According to one assessment of 
the industry, “the irregular shape of most cores 
and flakes implies that lithic technology was highly 
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Figure 11. Stone artifacts from the Majuangou III site (after Wang 2005: 25). 


expedient, with little foresight beyond the produc- 
tion of the next flake” (Dennell 2009: 182). 
While no hominin remains have been found 
at any of the sites in the Nihewan basin, they 
have been found in other Early Paleolithic sites 
in north China such as Lantian. Lantian has been 
dated to ca. 1.15 MA, and another site, also in 
Shaanxi province, Xihoudu (PU fe FB), has been 
dated to ca. 1.27 MA. Both dates are tentative, 
and the tool assemblages collected at each of the 


sites are rather small. However, they furnish fur- 
ther evidence of human activity in this area dur- 
ing the Early Paleolithic period (Bar-Yosef and 
Wang 2012). These two sites are sometimes said to 


represent the beginning of a “large-tool tradition” 
in north China (Figure 12), which is different from 
the “small-tool tradition” of the Nihewan basin. 
However, in reality, during this period, as well as 
in the Middle Paleolithic period, there is a great 
deal of overlap between the two supposedly dis- 
tinct traditions. This distinction is further discussed 
at the end of this chapter. 

South of the Qinling Mountains, Early Pale- 
olithic sites are known at cave sites in central 
and eastern China, as well as at open-air sites in 
the southwest. We have already discussed the evi- 
dence from the two main cave sites: Longgupo and 
Renzidong. An important location farther to the 
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Figure 12. Stone artifacts from the Xihoudu site, Shanxi (after Jia 1985: 137-9). 


southwest is the Yuanmou basin (701), in Yunnan 
province. Like the Nihewan basin, the thick layers 
of Pliocene-Pleistocene deposits exposed here are 
rich in animal fossils and a few associated human- 
made artifacts. Archaeological and paleoanthropo- 
logical attention was drawn to this area in 1965, 
when two incisors attributed to Homo erectus were 
found. Excavations at the same locality during the 
years following the initial discovery found twenty- 
two stone artifacts said to have come from the same 
geological layer. The artifacts are made from quartz 


and quartzite, are relatively small in size, and have 
been classified as core, flake, scrapers, and choppers 
(Figure 13) (Hou and Zhao 2010). 

The dating of the hominin fossils and stone 
artifacts found at Yuanmou is fiercely debated, as 
is the association between them. The age of the 
deposit from which they come has been variously 
dated to between 1.8 and 0.6 MA, based on the 
analysis of faunal remains and geologic stratigra- 
phy (Wang 2005). Despite this uncertainty, many 
archaeologists nonetheless ascribe Yuanmou to the 
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Figure 13. Stone artifacts from Yuanmou (after Hou and Zhao 2010). 


beginning of the Early Paleolithic period and cor- 
relate it with the Oldowan stone tool industry from 
Africa (Hou and Zhao 2010). 

So far, no evidence of any modification of the 
environment to create a “camp” has been identi- 
fied in any of the sites from the Early Paleolithic 
period in China. This accords with what we know 
about human behavior during this period from 
other parts of Asia: although similar locations may 
have been used repeatedly, each episode was short 
and did not leave behind any permanent marks 
aside from the stone artifacts and bones. 


Middle and Late Paleolithic Sites 


In comparison to the relatively small number of 
Early Paleolithic sites in China and the scant infor- 
mation on human society and adaptation that they 


have provided, there are many more known sites 
and much richer information for the Middle and 
Late Paleolithic periods. Although many new sites 
have been discovered in recent years, the scholar- 
ship for this period is still dominated by data from 
and analysis of one site: Zhoukoudian. As discussed 
in Chapter 1 and earlier in this chapter, Zhouk- 
oudian was the site of one of the first large-scale, 
international, and multidisciplinary projects car- 
ried out in China. These excavations have been 
carried out at a scale much grander than at any 
other Paleolithic site in China, partly because the 
methods used during the 1920s and 1930s were 
cruder, but also because work at Zhoukoudian has 
been ongoing for some ninety years, right up to 
the present. The excavations at Zhoukoudian have 
exposed a long sequence of occupation, yielding 
about hundred thousand stone artifacts and an even 
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Figure 14. Drawing of the stratigraphic section of locality I at Zhoukoudian (after Zhang Senshui 1985: 156). 


greater numbers of animal bones. The highlight of 
the early excavations was the discovery of human 
bones and skulls belonging to forty individuals, 
one of the largest samples of Homo erectus remains 
anywhere in the world. Zhoukoudian is thus con- 
sidered one of the most important Middle Pale- 
olithic sites in the world and figures prominently 
in any discussion of hominine evolution and the 
adaptation of early human groups. 

Zhoukoudian is located in the Beijing area, 
some 20 km west of the city proper. It comprises 
several localities (or sites), the most important of 
which is locality I, where most of the hominin 
skeletons and other artifacts were found. The 45- 
m-deep stratigraphy of locality I is divided into 
seventeen layers from top to bottom, with the first 
evidence for human activity appearing in layer 13 
(Figure 14). The hominin presence at locality I, 


from layer 13 to layer 3, is dated from ca. 0.78 
to 0.4 MA. During the first part of this sequence 
it was a cave site, but erosion and loss of stability 
caused the cave walls and ceiling to collapse, and in 
layer 5 it became an open-air site (Dennell 2009; 
Goldberg et al. 2001). 

Of course, the occupation of Zhoukoudian by 
hominins was not continuous, and the site repre- 
sents instead many unrelated episodes of human 
presence. However, the density of artifacts signi- 
fies the intensive repeated use of the locality over a 
very long period. The stone tool industry here was 
based on locally available materials, mostly quartz, 
but other types of stones as well. Recent stud- 
ies have shown that relatively rare stones, such as 
rock crystal, were brought to the site from a dis- 
tance of 2 km or more. It appears that the abil- 
ity to select the most suitable materials for tool 
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Figure 15. Typical stone tools from 
locality I at Zhoukoudian (after Wang 
2005: 60-1). 


production improved over the course of the 
Zhoukoudian occupation (Dennell 2009: 408-10). 

Stone flakes made using the bipolar technique, 
and sometimes retouched, are the most com- 
mon artifacts found at locality I. These flakes 
are relatively small in size (most are less than 5 
cm long), hence the common classification of 
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Zhoukoudian industry as one that produced small 
tools. Their shapes vary considerably, so much so 
that excavators have found it difficult to classify 
them into typological categories. Core choppers 
and tools made on cobbles are much less common 
(Figure 15). Aside from minor changes, it seems 
that throughout the long period of occupation the 
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stone tool industry of Zhoukoudian remained rel- 
atively stable. 

Some researchers have argued that animal bones 
found at locality I were modified by humans to 
serve as tools, but the evidence for this argu- 
ment is scarce and inconclusive. Another con- 
tentious question is the intentional use of fire by 
the inhabitants of Zhoukoudian. Excavators of the 
site have cited burned bones, layers of ash, and even 
“hearths” as evidence in support of the hypothesis 
that they did indeed use fire (Zhang Senshui 1985: 
156-7). Recent chemical and micromorphologi- 
cal analysis, however, has shown that much of what 
was originally identified as ashes is actually natural 
deposits (Weiner et al. 1998). Nonetheless, some 
of the animal bones examined by Weiner et al. and 
others were shown to have been burned, and given 
the more recent discovery of evidence for the use 
of fire at sites older than 0.5 MA in various parts of 
Eurasia, it remains plausible that the Zhoukoudian 
inhabitants did utilize fire. 

Another debated issue is the source of the animal 
(and human) bones deposited at Zhoukoudian, 
and the position of hominins in the food chain 
that led to this accumulation. The idea that these 
bones represent, at least partly, hunting activi- 
ties by the hominin population was challenged 
by Binford and Stone (1986). Their study of a 
small-scale sample of animal bones showed that a 
much larger percentage of the bones had marks 
of carnivores gnawing them than those with cuts 
made by stone tools. In a few cases, the stone tool 
marks were superimposed over the carnivore gnaw 
marks. They concluded that most of the bones 
found at Zhoukoudian were the remains of car- 
nivorous activity, and that humans were primarily 
scavenging on those remains. Binford and Stone’s 
conclusions are supported by a recent study of 
hominin remains from Zhoukoudian, which sug- 
gests that hominins were also hunted and brought 
to the site by carnivores (Boaz et al. 2004). 

Sites dated to the same time period as Zhouk- 
oudian’s locality I were also identified at the 
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Nihewan basin. Of these sites, Cenjiawan (+ 
BYE ca. 0.900-0.970 MA) and Maliang (4%, 
ca. 0.730 MA) are the best documented (Keates 
2010). In comparison to earlier sites in this basin, 
at these sites the ability of humans to select good- 
quality raw materials for tool production seems to 
have improved. However, all in all, as was the case 
in Zhoukoudian, technological stability seems to 
be the salient feature of the local trajectory. 

To the south of the Qinling Mountains, the 
most noteworthy sites of the era include Jigong- 
shan (X37 11]) in the Yangzi River valley and local- 
ities in the Baise (Hf €) area in Guangxi province. 
Jigongshan is one of the only sites in China from 
this period where clear “living floors” have been 
excavated. Excavators at the site have identified 
two areas where stone tool production took place, 
and five circles of stones, each 1.5 to 2.5 m wide 
(Figure 16), have been identified as the remains of 
habitations (Wang 2005: 183-5). 

At the Baise basin, more than ten localities 
where stone tools have been found are associ- 
ated with tektites dated to ca. 0.8 MA.’ Around 
a thousand stone artifacts found at these locali- 
ties have been defined as part of a core-and-flake 
industry producing large tools (many longer than 
10 cm). Some of these tools are extremely large; 
the largest is 38 cm long and weighs 7.5 kg (Wang 
2005: 117-23). Many of the tools are bifaces shaped 
from large cobbles with rounded tips (Figure 17). 
Whether these can be defined as Acheulian hand 
axes is a matter of debate, but they clearly repre- 
sent a different technocultural tradition from that 
of Nihewan and Zhoukoudian . 

Sites belonging to the late Middle Pleistocene 
(~0.35-0.13 MA) continue the stone tool tradi- 
tion of the earlier periods. The assemblages con- 
tain mainly core artifacts such as choppers and 
flakes. Examples of sites from this period include 
locality IV (also known as the New Cave) and 
locality XV at Zhoukoudian, Jinniushan (4# IL) 
Cave in Liaoning province, and Panxian Dadong 
(# AI) Cave in Guizhou province (south 
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Figure 16. Stone circle from Jigongshan (after Wang 2005: 184). 


China). Jinniushan Cave, dated to ca. 0.31-0.24 
MA, is famous for a well-preserved skeleton of an 
archaic Homo sapiens. Although the collection of 
stone artifacts from this cave is rather small — com- 
prising no more than two hundred flakes and some 
cores — analysis suggests that the stone tool indus- 
try at this site was very similar to that of locality 
I of Zhoukoudian. Clear evidence for the use of 
fire in controlled places (“hearths”) has also been 
reported (Wang 2005: 62-9). 


More than twenty thousand stone artifacts and 
thousands of animal bones have been found at the 
Xujiayao (FÆ) site in the Nihewan basin, also 
well known for remains of archaic Homo sapiens 
fossils. The lithic assemblage is still dominated by 
flakes made from locally available vein quartz and 
other raw materials. Direct percussion is still the 
dominant manufacturing technique, and most of 
the flakes are irregular in shape. Over 50 percent 
of the stone tools exhibit secondary retouch. The 
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relatively large number of spheroids is regarded as 
one of the unique features of this site (Liu et al. 
2012), perhaps associated with hunting. 

One of the most famous sites from the Middle 
Pleistocene is Dingcun (JY), located in Shanxi 
province and dated to ca. 0.21-0.16 MA. Ding- 
cun, in fact, comprises more than ten different 
localities spread along some 15 km of the Fen 
River’s east bank. Large numbers of stone arti- 
facts and faunal remains and three human teeth 
were collected from the surface of these localities, 
as well as some systematic excavations (Qiu 1985). 
The stone tool industry of Dingcun is considered 
by many to represent a continuation of the “large 
tool tradition,” which is traced back to such sites as 
Xihoudu and Lantian. The production techniques 
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Figure 17. Bifacial stone tools from the 
Baise basin (after Wang 2005: 118). 


are mainly direct percussion. Flakes are the most 
common artifact, but core tools, including bifaces, 
are not uncommon. The most common tool types 
are choppers, heavy and light points, and scrapers. 
Many of the tools are highly regular, suggesting 
advancement in craftsmanship and cultural norms 
(Figure 18). 

In south China, Panxian Dadong Cave in 
Guizhou province is dated to ca. 0.262 to 0.137 
MA. The cave is about 250 m long and covers an 
area of about 10,000 m’. It is particularly famous 
for the large faunal assemblage uncovered there. 
The stone artifacts found in the cave are made of 
local limestone, chert, and basalt. Greater num- 
bers of retouched flakes are associated with the 
upper levels of this cave, suggesting an evolution 
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Figure 18. Typical stone artifacts from the Dingcun site (after Qiu 1985: 191-5). 
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of stone tool technologies (Figure 19) (Wang 2005: 
96—101). 

It has been commonly suggested that the 
Levallois technique, one of the most characteristic 
features of the Middle Pleistocene (“Mousterian”) 
industries in Europe and Western Asia, is absent 
from sites in China. In recent years, however, 
artifacts clearly produced by similar procedures 
have been identified at sites in north China, as 
well as at the Panxian Dadong Cave (Figure 19). 
The presence of artifacts made using the Levallois 
technique, while it was probably not a common 
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Figure 19. Stone tools from Panxian 
Dadong Cave in Guizhou province 
(after Wang 2005: 101). 


tool-producing technique in China, raises ques- 
tions about long-range interactions and the 
transfer of technologies. 

More rapid processes of technological (and per- 
haps social) change are apparent at sites from the 
Upper Paleolithic period. Methods for the more 
controlled production of flakes, and especially the 
more systematic production of blades, are typical 
to northern China. We know that a larger vari- 
ety of materials, including bone, was used to pro- 
duce artifacts, as well as ornaments. These changes, 
however, do not appear at sites in central and 
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Figure 20. Artifacts and beads from the Upper Cave at Zhoukoudian (after Wang 2005: 219). 


south China, where the core-and-flake industries 
continued. 

The most famous and extensively excavated site 
of this period in China is the Upper Cave (Shand- 
ing Dong LL Jit ial) at Zhoukoudian. The cave was 
discovered in 1930 and excavated in 1933 and 1934. 
It is best known for its human fossils. Deposits 
were divided into five layers, with the majority 
of the artifacts and human bones found in layer 4, 
which is variously dated to between ca. 34,000 and 
27,000 BP (Norton and Gao 2008; Wang 2005). 


Only a few flint and quartz tools were found at 
the site, but it contained other non-stone artifacts, 
such as polished antlers and bone tools. Among 
the most famed artifacts recovered are perforated 
animal teeth, shells, and calcareous stones, which 
were probably used as beads. Some of these beads 
were colored with red hematite (Figure 20). 
Similar types of ornaments were recently dated 
to the same period at sites in Liaoning province. 
These findings reflect new types of cultural and 
social behaviors not seen in earlier sites. It has been 
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argued that the humans found at the Upper Cave 
were intentionally buried, and that the beads were 
part of either their outfits or burial goods (Wang 
2005: 205). If confirmed by additional systematic 
excavations, this reconstruction would represent 
evidence of another novel type of social norms 
and communal activity. 

Some twenty Upper Paleolithic sites have been 
found in the Nihewan basin. One of the best 
known is the Zhiyu (IFFIIf) site, dated to ca. 29,000 
BP. Roughly fifteen thousand stone artifacts and 


thirty-nine bone tools were recovered from an 
area of about 1,000 m° at the site. The artifacts 
are mostly small — less than 3 cm long. Analysis 
of the artifacts has revealed an evolved stone tool 
industry that utilized a variety of production tech- 
niques, including hard and soft hammer percus- 
sion, the bipolar technique, and indirect percussion 
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Figure 21. Stone artifacts from the 
Zhiyu site (after Wang 2005: 231). 


(Figure 21). Among the most renowned findings 
at the site are primitive types of microliths and 
evidence for the development of the microlith 
core shape, which remained typical for north 
China throughout subsequent periods (Liu et al. 
2012). The technological and social developments 
revealed through findings at sites such as the 
Zhoukoudian Upper Cave and Zhiyu accelerated 
after around 20,000 BP and are discussed in further 
detail in Chapter 3. 


THE STUDY OF HOMININ REMAINS AND 
THE ORIGINS OF HUMAN POPULATIONS 
IN CHINA 


The study of hominin skeletal remains is a crucial 
part of our understanding of human evolution and 
the development of human culture and society in 
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TABLE I. Location, date, and skeletal features of some major discoveries of hominins in China 
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Attributed Estimated date 
Site Skeleton parts hominin type (in MA) 
Longgupo, Chongqing Mandible fragment, teeth Homo habilis 1.9 
Homo erectus 
Ape (Lufengpithecus) 
Yuanmou, Yunnan ‘Two incisors Homo erectus 1.8—0.6 
Lantian, Shaanxi Calotte (skull part) Homo erectus 1.15 
Longgudong (JE), Hubei Four teeth Homo erectus 1.0 
Bailongdong (FH JkilAl), Hubei Eight teeth Homo erectus 1.0 
Zhoukoudian (locality I), Skulls and bones attributed Homo erectus 0.78—0.4 
Beijing to 40 individuals 
Tangshan Huludong Two skull fragments and Homo erectus 0.31 
CALLA Hal), Jiangsu a tooth 
Longtandong (JE IRI), Skullcap, mandible, 11 teeth Homo erectus 0.3—0.2 
Anhui 
Jinniushan, Jilin Well-preserved skeleton Archaic Homo sapiens 0.31-0.24 
Xujiayao, Hebei Skull fragments and teeth Archaic Homo sapiens 0.125—0.1 
Dali (K#), Shaanxi Skull (well preserved) Archaic Homo sapiens 0.2 
Panxian Dadong, Guizhou Five teeth Archaic Homo sapiens 0.262—0.137 
Maba (4441), Guangdong Skullcap Archaic Homo sapiens 0.135—0.129 
Dingcun, Shanxi Three teeth Archaic Homo sapiens 0.21-0.16 
Liujiang (MIYL), Guangxi Cranial and postcranial Modern Homo sapiens 0.05—0.04 


Zhoukoudian (Upper Cave), 
Beijing 
Tianyuandong (H fel jf), 


remains 
Three skulls, bones 


Mandible with six teeth, and 


Modern Homo sapiens 


Modern Homo sapiens 


0.034—0.027 


0.042—0.039 


Beijing some 30 bones 


The dates in this table are the best currently available estimates, but many of them are still disputed. 


China. Central issues such as the effect of bio- 
logical change (the evolution of modern humans) 
on hominin culture and technological skills can 
be studied only through the integration of pale- 
oanthropological and archaeological research. The 
argument is the same for understanding the origin 
of humans and the spread of hominins to different 
parts of the world. 

Identifying the hominin skeletal remains that 
correspond to the initial human habitation of 
China poses some problems. Currently the two 
main candidates for the earliest hominin fossils 
come from the southern part of China: Long- 
gupo in the Chongqing region, and Yuanmou in 


Yunnan (Table 1). A mandible fragment and sev- 
eral teeth found at Longgupo have been variously 
attributed to Homo erectus (Wushanensis), to Homo 
habilis, and even to ape, and are of unclear date 
(Dennell 2009: 180; Hou and Zhao 2010). The 
same problems also apply to findings at Yuanmou: 
it is unclear whether the two incisors found here 
belong to Homo erectus, their dating ranges con- 
siderably, and, moreover, the association between 
these teeth and the few stone tools found at the 
site is unclear (Hou and Zhao 2010). 

More plentiful paleoanthropological data are 
available for the Lower and Middle Paleolithic 
periods, although the record is still fragmented and 
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in some cases poorly dated. The presence of Homo 
erectus populations, as documented in Table 1, is 
clearly attested to in all parts of China. However, 
it is still unclear whether this occupation was con- 
tinuous or intermittent. In north China in partic- 
ular, where the climate tends to be cold and dry, 
hominin occupation may have been confined to 
the warmer interglacial periods, with the popula- 
tions retreating southward during the cold and dry 
glacial periods (Dennell 2009: 183). A contrast- 
ing hypothesis argues that the onset of colder and 
drier conditions, which resulted in the reduction 
of tree coverage and the spread of an open savanna- 
like environment, actually facilitated the spread of 
populations out of Africa and into Asia’s northern 
latitudes. According to this model, during inter- 
glacial periods, the thick forests and fauna of south 
China would have formed a barrier preventing the 
penetration of the savanna-adapted early humans 
southward (Ao et al. 2010: 477). 

Research on the paleoclimate and paleoecol- 
ogy is essential for our understanding of the Pale- 
olithic period. An example of such research is 
a recent study conducted at the Nihewan basin, 
which revealed a long-term trend toward colder 
and dryer conditions (Ao et al. 2010). The inte- 
gration of data on overall trends and the more spe- 
cific events of the glacial and interglacial periods, 
as well as their effects on the local environments 
in different parts of China, will shed brighter light 
on the processes of human colonization and adap- 
tation. Another important component that should 
be integrated into such studies is the effect of geo- 
logical processes and, especially, the uplift of the 
Tibetan Plateau by some 3 km (Dennell 2009: 204— 
17). This process had an enormous effect on the 
climate, wind regime, and geomorphologic envi- 
ronment of many parts of China. One of its most 
important effects was to lift the Qinling Moun- 
tains. As discussed in Chapter 1, the formation of 
the Qinling Mountains — stretching from west to 
east — created an ecological barrier between the 
regions to its north (especially the Yellow River 
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basin) and to its south (especially the Yangzi River 
basin), thereby polarizing the climatic and ecolog- 
ical differences between north and south China. 


The “Out of Africa” Model 


Research into the early hominins of China should 
be positioned within the broader context of the 
origins and spread of our early ancestors. The most 
commonly held view supports the “Out of Africa” 
migration of Homo erectus, who went on to colo- 
nize most of the Eurasian continent. According to 
this model, tool-producing hominins originated in 
East Africa around 2.6 MA. Homo erectus appeared 
in the same region around 1.9 MA and, shortly 
thereafter, spread to Asia and Europe. Currently, 
the earliest dated Homo erectus fossils found out- 
side of Africa are from Dmanisi in Georgia and 
are dated to ca. 1.75 MA (Dennell 2009: 84—98). 
The current dating of the earliest Paleolithic sites 
(but not hominin fossils) in China to ca. 1.7-1.6 
MA is in line with the Dmanisi date and might 
support claims for the relatively rapid diffusion 
of hominins throughout the Eurasian continent. 
However, if we accept the arguments for much 
earlier dates for some of the sites in China — such 
as pre-2 MA for Longgupo and Majuangou — this 
would pose a serious challenge to the scenario and 
perhaps even to the entire Out of Africa model. 
While few scholars would explicitly suggest that 
Homo erectus evolved independently in China, the 
possibility is hinted at by statements such as “the 
evidence requires researchers to keep open minds 
in thinking of wider possibilities regarding early 
human evolution” and even “the ‘Out of Africa’ 
scenario may turn out to be just wishful thinking” 
(Hou and Zhao 2010: 17). 

The simple, one-wave Out of Africa migra- 
tion of Homo erectus has, in fact, been challenged 
from other directions as well. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that the first wave of migra- 
tion, typified by the Dmanisi population, whose 
stone tool technology is that of the core-and-flake 
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industry, was followed by several later migra- 
tions of Homo erectus whose typical tools were the 
Acheulian bifaces (hand axes). According to this 
model, some of these populations may have even 
moved back to Africa. This modified version of the 
Out of Africa model would imply more complex 
networks of interactions, some spread throughout 
the African-Eurasian continent, and others more 
limited in scope (Bar-Yosef and Belfer-Cohen 
2013; Dennell 2009: 186—202). Thus, even if it 
does not seem plausible to discard the Out of 
Africa model in favor of an Out of Asia one, a 
more multidirectional approach to the spread of 
hominin culture and genes is possible. 


The Origins of Homo Sapiens and Modern 
Human Population in China 


Homo sapiens remains have been recovered in 
China only since the 1950s, and although there 
are a fair number of sites where such remains have 
been found (see a partial list in Table 1), nothing 
that even closely resembles the richness of Homo 
erectus specimens found at locality I at Zhouk- 
oudian is known. Not only is the number of indi- 
viduals from each site very small, but the skeletons 
themselves, especially those of the earlier so-called 
archaic Homo sapiens, are highly fragmented. In 
fact, in most sites, only a few hominin teeth were 
found. So far, the best preserved fossils are the 
skeleton from Jinniushan and the skull from Dali. 
Nonetheless, despite the fragmentary nature of 
the fossil record (or perhaps because of it), the ori- 
gins of Homo sapiens and the development of mod- 
ern human populations in China are another hotly 
debated question. According to the commonly 
held “Out of Africa 2” model, Homo sapiens, like 
Homo erectus, first evolved in Africa, whence a 
second wave of migration spread out to the rest 
of the world, replacing the existing populations 
of Homo erectus. This model is based on analyses 
of genetic variation (DNA studies) among cur- 
rent populations in different parts of the world. 


Specifically, it puts forward the idea that present- 
day patterns of human genetic diversity were pro- 
duced quite recently (in evolutionary terms), and 
that they reflect the history of the founding pop- 
ulation: the longer a population evolves in relative 
isolation, the more diverse it becomes because of 
natural mutations. Thus, the African population 
is the most diverse, because it has evolved for the 
longest time, while populations outside of Africa, 
which were founded by a subset of the African 
population, have had less time to develop diversity 
(Figure 22a).* 

Accommodating the hominin fossil records 
with the Out of Africa 2 model remains prob- 
lematic. Although recent discoveries of hominin 
fossils in east Africa have pushed back the ori- 
gins of Homo sapiens there to ca. 0.16 MA, it is 
still unclear if those are the earliest examples or 
whether fossils found in Southwest Asia are in fact 
earlier (Dennell 2009: 468-9). Like the current 
interpretation of the Out of Africa 1 model, it is 
now suggested that Out of Africa 2 was not a one- 
time event but, rather, a long-term process. An 
early group ofa perhaps more archaic type of mod- 
ern human may have emerged from Africa at about 
0.22 MA, but the more widespread migration that 
carried with it the Upper Paleolithic tool kit from 
Africa occurred around 0.055 MA or thereafter 
(Bar-Yosef and Belfer-Cohen 2013). 

A competing, multiregional hypothesis sug- 
gests that Homo sapiens evolved independently out 
of Homo erectus populations in different parts of 
the African-Eurasian continent. This model, also 
called the “candelabra model,” argues that “the 
patterns of genetic diversity within and among 
human populations today were produced by a long 
history of predominantly short-range migrations, 
with infrequent longer ones, rather than a recent 
range expansion out of Africa” (Weaver and Rose- 
man 2008: 69) (Figure 22b). 

Many prominent Chinese archaeologists sup- 
port this multiregional hypothesis, arguing that 
modern human populations in China evolved 
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locally out of Middle Paleolithic populations of 
Homo erectus such as those known from Zhouk- 
oudian. A series of so-called archaic Homo sapi- 
ens fossils are said to represent the local transi- 
tion between Homo erectus and Homo sapiens. This 
model is supported by evidence of morphologi- 
cal traits that are shared by Homo erectus and Homo 
sapiens fossils from China, but not with popula- 
tions elsewhere. For example, Wu Xinzhi and Wu 
Maolin (1985) identified the “shovel-shape” of the 
hominin incisor found at Dingcun and Xujiayao 
as a trait shared with both the Homo erectus fossils 
from Zhoukoudian and modern Mongoloid pop- 
ulations. Thus, these archaic Homo sapiens popula- 
tions are seen as bridging the Middle Paleolithic 
and modern populations of China. Wu and Wu 
(1985: 105) identified other such traits, which 
they see as evidence for phylogenetic continuity 
in China, and which distinguish its Homo sapiens 
population from that of West Asia and Europe. 
The continuation model presented by Wu and 
Wu is regarded by many Western scholars as 
reflecting a nationalist bias among Chinese archae- 
ologists and paleoanthropologists (Sautman 2001). 
However, recent advancement in DNA analysis, 
and especially the ability to extract and recon- 
struct ancient DNA sequences, could offer a third 
model. This “admixture hypothesis” maintains 
the importance of African origins in the devel- 
opment of modern humans, but also allows for 
a certain genetic contribution from non-African 
populations (Weaver and Roseman 2008) (Figure 
22c). For example, a comparative study of the 
recently completed draft sequence of the Nean- 
derthal genome suggests that modern populations 
in Europe and Asia share between 1 and 4 percent 
of their nuclear DNA with Neanderthals. Mod- 
ern African populations, however, do not share 
this Neanderthal genetic contribution (Green et al. 
2010). This suggests that the specific genetic mix- 
ture occurred after Homo sapiens had migrated from 
Africa, as a consequence of interbreeding with 
the Neanderthal populations they encountered in 
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Europe and Asia. Other related research found 
that, in addition to the Neanderthal genes that 
are shared by all Eurasian populations, Melane- 
sians share genes with a ca. fifty-thousand-year- 
old skeleton from Denisova Cave from the Altai 
Mountains in southern Siberia (Reich et al. 2010). 
A recent study of the DNA sequence from 
one skeleton of an archaic Homo sapiens from 
Tianyuandong suggests strong genetic connections 
to modern populations in China (Fu et al. 2013). 
In a global perspective, this individual, who dates 
to ca. 40,000 BP, postdated not only the diver- 
gence between African and Eurasian populations, 
but also the divergence between European and 
Asian populations. The scientists working on this 
skeleton concluded, however, that the “Tianyuan 
individual is most similar to the latter populations 
in carrying a genomic component related to the 
Neanderthal genome, but no Denisovan compo- 
nent is discernable with these analyses” (Fu et al. 
2013: 2225). We do not have scientific proof for 
gene transfers from early hominins to modern 
populations in China, because comparable recon- 
structions of ancient DNA sequences of earlier 
hominin populations from China have not yet 
been conducted. Nonetheless, the discoveries of 
the Neanderthals’ genetic contribution as well as 
the previously mentioned morphological similar- 
ities between Homo erectus and Homo sapiens skele- 
tons in China suggest similar or perhaps even larger 
rates of genetic admixture (Shang et al. 2007). 


STONE TOOLS AND THE SPREAD OF 
HUMAN CULTURE 


The origins and spread of humans are, broadly 
speaking, related to one of the main themes of 
this book: the study of local variation and cross- 
regional interactions. Analysis of Paleolithic stone 
tool industries from various parts of China and 
their comparison with stone tool technologies 
from elsewhere in the African-Eurasian conti- 
nent is even more closely related to this theme. 
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Figure 22. Three models of the evolution of modern humans: A. Multiregional; B. Out of Africa; C. Out of Africa 
with admixture (after Renfrew and Bahn 1996: 439). 
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In contrast to the analysis of human remains, the 
available data for the analysis of stone tools indus- 
tries from different parts of China are much more 
plentiful and well documented. However, in this 
case, we lack the scientific tools, such as DNA 
analysis, that are available for the study of human 
skeletons. 

One of the central questions in the study of 
stone artifacts (tools as well as tool manufactur- 
ing debris) is the existence of “traditions,” or cul- 
tural attributes, and the spatial and temporal pat- 
terns of those attributes. As discussed earlier, the 
classification of stone artifacts into temporal and 
regional stone tool styles and manufacturing tech- 
nologies is not well developed in China, nor is 
their dating. This is possibly due to the long-term 
continuity and slower rate of change in China as 
compared to other parts of the Eurasian conti- 
nent. One exception is the common classification 
of Paleolithic assemblages from north China into 
two broadly defined traditions: one typified by rel- 
atively small artifacts, mainly irregular retouched 
flakes, the other by larger chopper-chopping arti- 
facts and heavy triangular points. According to this 
model, the two traditions coexisted and coevolved 
in north China over a long period. The small arti- 
facts tradition is associated with early sites such 
as Donggutuo (Early Pleistocene), Zhoukoudian 
locality I, and Xujiayao, and is ultimately also asso- 
ciated with the rise of the microlithic tradition 
during the Late Paleolithic and Early Neolithic. 
The large artifacts tradition evolved from early sites 
such as Xihoudu and Lantian (Early Paleolithic) 
and Dingcun, and culminated with the polished 
stone tools of the Neolithic period (Jia and Huang 
1985). 

While this broadly defined distinction between 
traditions is still used today (e.g., Liu et al. 2012), 
the significance of this dichotomy is unclear. Does 
it represent different types of economic adaptation 
or of stylistic norms? Were there two coexisting 
societies in north China and, ifso, could they have 
maintained separate identities while living in the 
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same region for such a long time? Even some of 
the original proponents of this distinction agree 
that it is simplistic and unrealistic to envision two 
unrelated lines of development in north China (Jia 
and Huang 1985: 224). More research into the 
classification of stone tools, as well as their manu- 
facturing techniques and the functions they were 
used for, will probably dissolve this dichotomy. 

Another well-established dichotomy is that of 
the core-and-flake industries of north China versus 
the cobble-tool industries of south China (Wang 
2005). These two broadly defined traditions are 
assumed to have existed throughout the Paleolithic 
period, even persisting into the Neolithic. In this 
case, the different environmental conditions and 
availability of raw materials may have been con- 
tributing factors, but much more focused research 
on issues such as the selection of raw materials and 
the function of stone tools is needed to confirm 
this hypothesis. 

On a much greater scale, the diffusion of typi- 
cal Paleolithic traditions from Africa and Western 
Eurasia into China might reflect early instances 
of the spread of cultural norms and technolo- 
gies. The best known debate focuses on the spread 
of hand axes (bifaces) to East Asia. In a seminal 
paper published in 1948, H. Movius argued that 
the Acheulian complex, typified by biface tools 
and well known from Africa and Western Eurasia, 
was not present in East Asia. This gave rise to the 
famous “Movius line,” east of which bifaces were 
supposedly not found (Figure 23). 

As discussed earlier, this theory was refuted by 
the discovery of bifaces at Baise and other locations 
north of it. However, it is also true that bifaces are 
quite rare in China and that most Middle Pale- 
olithic sites in China have not yielded any. One 
explanation for this phenomenon is that the Homo 
erectus population that arrived in China belonged 
to an early wave of migration, represented also 
in Dmanisi (Georgia), while the somewhat later 
migrations that spread out of Africa and carried 
with them the Acheulian complex did not reach 
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Figure 23. Map of the Eurasian conti- 
nent with the “Movius line” and loca- 
tion of sites east of it where hand axes 
are found. 


China. If this explanation is accepted, then the 
hand axes found in China would have to be the 
result of an independent development in India, 
China, and East Asia, unrelated to the spread 
of populations from the west (Boéda and Hou 
2004). 

Another explanation for the scarcity of bifaces 
in China argues that although the technology was 
available to the Chinese population — whether 
through cultural contacts or local invention — it 
was not widely accepted because the natural con- 
ditions were not conducive. One sub-branch of 
this hypothesis, also used to explain the rarity 
of the Levallois technique in China, posits that 
the appropriate stone resources were unavailable. 
According to this hypothesis, the absence of good 
flaking material in China prevented the develop- 
ment of more advanced stone tool technologies 
(Gao and Norton 2002). However, this theory is 
sometimes challenged on the grounds that it is 
unclear whether good raw materials were indeed 
unavailable and, moreover, that in other parts of 
the world poor quality materials were used to pro- 
duce bifaces and Levallois artifacts (Bar-Yosef et al. 
2012; Bar-Yosef and Wang 2012). 


It has also been hypothesized that in China, 
tools made of bamboo were used for many of the 
functions that elsewhere were performed with 
stone tools. Therefore, the argument goes, there 
was no need to invest as much energy in the pro- 
duction of sophisticated stone tools. This theory 
is especially relevant for our understanding of the 
underdeveloped and stable nature of stone tool 
technology in south China, where, even during 
later periods when microliths and other advanced 
tool-making techniques had appeared in the north, 
simple cobble-tool industries endured. South 
China is also the natural environment of bam- 
boo, where it was readily available for the hominin 
population. A recent experimental archaeological 
study conducted in Hunan province demonstrated 
that replicated East Asian stone tools were quite 
effective in the production of various types of bam- 
boo implements, and that these implements were 
suitable for a variety of tasks, including cutting 
meat and hide (Bar-Yosef et al. 2012). However, 
as the authors point out, while the study suggests 
that the “bamboo hypothesis” is possible, more 
direct evidence that Paleolithic stone tools from 
south China were extensively used to cut and shape 
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bamboo would be needed to prove it. Microwear 
and edge damage research in Paleolithic stone tools 
from China may in the future provide this evi- 
dence. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the debates 
about the presence or absence of well-known cul- 
tural markers in China, such as hand axes or the 
Levallois technique, have run their course and 
are no longer productive. In the future, we can 
expect to see more research attention paid not 
only to the classification of Paleolithic artifacts but 
also, and more important, to what such artifacts 
and the sites in which they are found can tell us 
about Paleolithic society in China and its eco- 
nomic and environmental adaptation. Even for this 
early stage in the development of human society, 
advanced analysis of artifact styles could lead to 
novel insights into matters of group identity and 
intergroup interactions. 

The rapidly growing body of data on the layout 
of Paleolithic sites, the spatial distribution of arti- 
facts and debris in them, the recovery of faunal and 
floral remains, and paleoclimatic signals will cer- 
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tainly enhance our ability to address more mean- 
ingful questions about the development of human 
society and culture in different parts of China. Our 
view of these processes is currently limited, but 
despite the overall stability of the stone tools indus- 
tries in different parts of China, the development 
over time of more refined methods, the selection 
of more suitable stones for the production of tools, 
and the production of more standardized artifacts 
all attest to the evolution of stone tool technol- 
ogy and the incipient emergence of artifact styles. 
These changes are probably related to the improve- 
ment of economic adaptation. The use of fire — 
which may have started at such sites as Zhouk- 
oudian locality I — became more commonplace in 
later sites, and at the Upper Cave of Zhoukoudian 
we may even be seeing the beginning of novel 
social phenomena such as the use of ornaments 
(perhaps to project identity) and the treatment of 
the dead (possibly burials). The rate of socioeco- 
nomic change and the development of these incip- 
ient traits accelerated during the next few thousand 
years, as we will see in Chapters 3 to 5. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE TRANSITION TO FOOD PRODUCTION: 


VARIABILITY AND PROCESSES 


The transition to agriculture is one of the most 
significant events in the history of humankind, if 
not the most meaningful. It not only transformed 
the relationship between humans and their natural 
environment, but also profoundly and fundamen- 
tally altered human social relations and culture. Its 
significance lies not only in the fact that today — 
and for the past several thousands of years — the 
food we eat comes almost exclusively from a small 
number of domesticated plants and animals, but 
that human society as we know it could not exist 
without this reliance on agriculture. While a for- 
aging economy is not without its advantages, it 
cannot support all of the attributes of the com- 
plex human societies that have evolved in different 
parts of the world. Dense populations and large 
sedentary settlements, food surpluses that support 
nonproductive activities and occupations, a stable 
social hierarchy, and craft specialization are some 
of the basic features that could develop only within 
the context of an intensive agriculture economy. 
Small wonder, then, considering its monumen- 
tal impact on humankind’s history, that the transi- 
tion to agriculture has been studied thoroughly. 
However, despite almost one hundred years of 
scientific research, many fundamental issues are 
still hotly debated: Was the development long and 
gradual, or was there a relatively rapid “revolu- 
tion”? Is the transition to agriculture a sin- 
gle global process, or rather the result of many 


independent local developments? Were people 
pushed to “invent” agriculture because their liv- 
ing conditions were deteriorating, or were they 
motivated by the new opportunities it offered? 
What were the effects of climatic and ecolog- 
ical changes? Many of these questions refer to 
the interactions between humans and their natural 
environment: for example, the way that environ- 
mental conditions and climatic changes affected 
human adaptation, but also the way that humans’ 
actions, such as plant and animal domestication 
and landscape modification, affected their natu- 
ral environment. Equally important, though less 
often addressed directly, are the social precondi- 
tions that might have initiated the transition to 
agriculture or shaped its development. For exam- 
ple, it has been suggested that human experi- 
mentation with cultivation and domestication was 
catalyzed by social competition and the incipient 
development of social stratification rather than by 
economic needs. 

China is recognized as one of the world’s pri- 
mary centers of independent agricultural develop- 
ment alongside Southwest Asia, Mesoamerica, and 
the Andes. Research here is therefore crucial not 
only for a better understanding of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, but also for understanding the broader history 
of humankind. In this chapter, we ask why, fol- 
lowing an extended period during which hunter- 
gatherers successfully inhabited and exploited the 
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rich and varied environment of China, some of 
these groups made the transition to agriculture, a 
change that did not always improve their quality of 
life or increase their life expectancy. As an intro- 
duction to a theme that is sustained throughout 
this book, this chapter also considers the nature and 
impact of interactions between different regions of 
China at this early time. We present a number of 
models, which alternately describe the develop- 
ment of agriculture and agricultural communities 
as a countrywide phenomenon; as a bipolar pro- 
cess with two centers, one in the north of China 
and one in the south; or as a process of interactions 
within a multicentered social landscape. 

As with many archaeological issues, accurate 
dating is a crucial precondition for addressing ques- 
tions about the development of agriculture in 
China. Without it we are unable to reconstruct 
the sequence of events and discuss causal relations 
among different variables. Without accurate dat- 
ing, for example, we would be unable to determine 
if the decision by some societies to start living in 
permanent year-round sedentary villages was pre- 
ceded by the transition to agriculture and was a 
result of it, or whether it preceded the transition to 
agriculture and was one of its prime movers. Like- 
wise, we could not discuss causal relations between 
climatic changes and the development of agricul- 
ture without an accurate dating of both natural 
and the socioeconomic changes. In the following 
sections, we chart the chronology of the sites cur- 
rently associated with the early phases of the transi- 
tion to agriculture, describe the major discoveries 
made in those sites, and discuss the implications 
of these discoveries for our understanding of the 
transition to an agricultural and sedentary lifeway 
in China. Before we delve into the archaeological 
data, however, a clear definition of agriculture is 
in order. 


WHAT IS AGRICULTURE? 


For most of us agriculture is obvious but invisible. 
It is obvious because virtually all our food derives 
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from agriculture and many other products we con- 
sume — from wool and cotton clothes to biofuel 
made from corn — are also agricultural products. 
Yet, it is invisible because most people living in 
developed countries encounter agriculture only 
in the form of finished products on supermarket 
shelves. We rarely get to see agriculture in action. 
Moreover, we seldom realize how profoundly our 
society depends on agriculture, not only for food, 
but for a great deal else as well: indeed, contempo- 
rary human culture as we know it — from technol- 
ogy, through political institutions, to art — cannot 
exist without agriculture. Because agriculture per- 
meates every aspect of our society so deeply, we 
hardly ever stop to consider what it is exactly. We 
can all use the term, but ask someone on the street 
to define “agriculture” (I have tried this with my 
students many times) and you will not get a clear 
answer. 

Webster’s dictionary defines agriculture as “the 
science, art, or practice of cultivating the soil, pro- 
ducing crops, and raising livestock and in vary- 
ing degrees the preparation and marketing of the 
resulting products.” This definition contains two 
important elements: (1) agriculture has to do with 
cultivation and tending to plants and animals; and 
(2) agriculture is a system of knowledge (“science and 
art” in the Webster’s definition) developed by peo- 
ple and transmitted among them. A crucial third 
element, however, is missing from this definition: 
domestication. The plants and animals that are part 
of the agricultural system have all been geneti- 
cally modified and are now significantly different 
from their wild progenitors. Of course, cultiva- 
tion, domestication, and the system of knowledge 
are not discrete or separate components of agri- 
culture, but rather are interconnected. 

Cultivation: Broadly defined, this term refers 
to all the ways in which humans intervene with 
nature in order to secure better harvests. In the 
cultivation of plants, this might include plow- 
ing, planting, weeding, fertilizing, and others. In 
the raising of animals, it includes building cor- 
rals and animal sheds, feeding the animals, helping 
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Figure 24. Map of all the sites mentioned in Chapter 3: 1. Dingsishan; 2. Zengpiyan; 3. Yuchanyan; 4. Xianren- 
dong and Diaotonghuan; 5. Shangshan; 6. Bashidang; 7. Pengtoushan; 8. Longwangchan; 9. Nanzhuangtou; Io. 


Donghulin; 11. Hutouliang. 


them breed, and so on. Most of these activities 
are archaeologically visible. For example, modi- 
fications to the landscape enable us to identify 
the location of agricultural fields, and architec- 
tonic remains have been identified with installa- 
tions for raising animals. The chemical analysis 
of soil taken from ancient agricultural fields and 
corrals can identify the unique signature of such 
activities. Finally, the shape of stone tools, as well 
as microscopic analysis of their wear patterns, can 
confirm that they were used for agricultural activ- 
ities such as plowing or digging. 
Domestication: Domestication is commonly 
defined as a process “whereby humans modify, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, the genetic 
makeup of a population of plants or animals to the 


extent that individuals within that population lose 
their ability to survive and produce offspring in 
the wild” (Blumler and Byrne 1991: 24). Plants, for 
example, will often lose their effective seed disper- 
sal mechanism and become dependent on humans 
for their reproduction. Domestic animals can also 
become dependent on humans for their reproduc- 
tion and for defense against predators. Symbiotic 
relations are thus formed between domesticated 
plants or animals and humans. Domestication 
was probably not the outcome of an intended 
plan on the part of humans, but the selective 
forces behind such genetic changes came into 
play only with relatively intensive human interven- 
tion. For example, harvesting cereals with sickles 
selects for plants in which the ripe seeds do not 
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disintegrate off the plant (nonshattering). It is pos- 
sible to identify domesticated plants and animals in 
archaeo-botanic and archaeo-zoological remains. 
In cereals such as rice, for example, the two com- 
mon traits associated with domestication are free- 
threshing and nonshattering. In the wild, free- 
threshing indicates that the seed is protected by 
a thick glume, while in domesticated plants this 
glume is more easily separated from the seed, and 
nonshattering means that when the seed is ripe the 
base of the spikelet that connects it to the ear or the 
stalk becomes fragile and the seeds are easily dis- 
persed. In domesticated plants on the other hand, 
the spikelet base remains solid even after the seed 
has ripened; this prevents the seeds from detach- 
ing from the stalk during harvesting. These traits, 
and especially the nonshattering spikelet base, can 
be detected through the microscopic analysis of 
the ancient plant remains found in excavations. 
Increased grain size and a change in the shape 
of the grain are additional traits associated with 
domestication, but because there is so much vari- 
ation among wild and early domesticated plants, 
this is not considered a reliable indicator (Fuller 
et al. 2007: 318). Similar changes are also found 
in domesticated animals, but because the selec- 
tive pressure in animals was directed at behavioral 
attributes — such as reduced aggression — morpho- 
logical changes are less clearly manifested during 
early phases of domestication (Zeder et al. 2006: 
2-4). In both plants and animals, direct genetic 
evidence for domestication can be found by com- 
paring the DNA of domesticated species to that of 
their wild progenitors (Zeder et al. 2006: 5—7). 
System of knowledge: Although discussions about 
agriculture tend to focus on the main staple foods 
of each region (for example, rice in central and 
south China and millet in north China) and on a 
select few domesticated animals (in China mainly 
pigs and water buffalo), agriculture is, in fact, a 
complex system encompassing numerous plants, 
animals, and techniques and where spatial and 
temporal coordination are crucial. For example, 
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while legumes are less important than cereals in 
terms of caloric input, they provide other nutri- 
tional values that are essential to the human diet. 
Moreover, soils that are depleted by many seasons 
of growing cereals can be revitalized by growing 
legumes, which have the capacity to restore nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere into the soil. Rotating 
different crops also helps avoid the build-up of 
pathogens and pests, so mixed cropping and crop 
rotation are essential for a functional agricultural 
system. Accumulated knowledge on scheduling 
and coordinating the different components of the 
agricultural system has to be transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation and from place to place. This 
is equally true for knowledge about the optimal 
environment for growing different types of plants, 
veterinarian expertise, techniques for the produc- 
tion of agricultural tools and storage facilities, and 
methods for preserving different foods and pro- 
cessing secondary products, such as wool, hide, 
and fibers, to give just a few examples. Some of 
the previously outlined activities, such as storage, 
leave behind traceable remains that we can identify 
in the archaeological record. Others, such as the 
scheduling of agricultural activities, are expressed 
thorough religious beliefs and rituals associated 
with the seasons and may be discerned from the 
analysis of art remains, religious artifacts, remains 
of religious structures, and graves. 


HUNTER-GATHERERS VS. 
AGRICULTURALISTS: HOW DIFFERENT 
ARE THEY? 


An assumption inherent in the previous discussion 
of the definition of agriculture is that these com- 
ponents identify agricultural communities because 
they are absent from societies prior to the transition 
to agriculture. However, archaeological research 
on preagricultural societies as well as ethno- 
graphic studies of current hunter-gatherers chal- 
lenge the accuracy of such a clear-cut dichotomy. 
For instance, it has long been known, but only 
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emphasized more strongly in recent studies, that 
hunter-gatherers also engage in the modification 
of their environment so as to improve their yields. 
Sometimes termed “resource management” (Bell- 
wood 2005: 12), such activities include the inten- 
tional burning of natural vegetation to stimulate 
the growth of desired weeds as well as other ways 
of reducing competition from nondesired species, 
such as weeding and landscape modification, selec- 
tively intervening in the populations of plants and 
animals (herd management), and others (Smith 
2001). Such activities, it should be noted, are 
very similar to those of incipient agriculturalists. 
In addition, it has been shown that some social 
traits usually associated with agricultural societies, 
such as large group size, mechanisms for food 
storage and exchange, and even incipient social 
hierarchies, are also found among certain hunter- 
gatherer groups. The other side of the same coin is 
that some societies that are familiar with agricul- 
ture and consume domesticated food are, in fact, 
more dependent on wild food resources (Smith 
2001). Thus, we should view the shift to agri- 
culture not as an event but as a process, looking for 
the different phases, the decisions made, and the 
thresholds passed in the transition from hunter- 
gatherers to agriculturalists. 

As noted earlier, the genetic and morphologic 
changes that we identify as correlates to the domes- 
tication of plants and animals evolved as a response 
to the selective pressure created by cultivation. 
Scholars disagree as to the rate at which such 
changes developed, with some arguing that it was a 
relatively rapid process, while others suggest a gap 
of a thousand or more years between the begin- 
ning of cultivation and the appearance of fully 
domesticated species (Fuller et al. 2007). This is 
an important issue, which we address later, but in 
principle, even if we envision a relatively fast pro- 
cess, clear morphological evidence for domestica- 
tion would indicate that the process of transition to 
agriculture was well under way. In order to address 
the origins of agriculture and identify its causal 


factors, we must look for earlier phases and explore 
the interactions between humans and wild plants 
and animals. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
THE TRANSITION TO AGRICULTURE 
IN CHINA 


As should be clear, the archaeological data pertain- 
ing to the transition to agriculture ought to repre- 
sent a long-term trajectory and not a single event. 
This trajectory should document, in a well-defined 
region, the progress from early experiments by 
hunter-gatherers in cultivating wild plants, modi- 
fying their environment, and raising wild animals 
to the appearance of domesticated plants and ani- 
mals. One of the enduring problems of Chinese 
archaeology is that we are still unable to defini- 
tively document such a trajectory for any single 
region. In the words of one recent researcher, of 
the few locations in the world where agriculture 
is known to have evolved independently, China is 
the “only one where this development cannot be 
traced in situ out of a long hunter-gatherer tra- 
dition” (Bettinger et al. 2007: 83). This section 
summarizes what we do know about the cru- 
cial transition period and highlights the kind of 
data still missing and the kind of research needed 
to obtain it. For the sake of clarity, we shall dis- 
cuss separately the evidence from north China (the 
Yellow River basin and north of it) and central and 
south China (the Yangzi River basin and south of 
it). This, however, should not be taken as an asser- 
tion that agriculture developed separately in these 
two broad regions. We address this question sepa- 
rately at the end of this chapter. 


NORTH CHINA 


Neolithic remains were first identified in the Yel- 
low River basin during the early decades of the 
twentieth century by the Swedish archaeologist 
Johan Gunnar Andersson. Since then, subsequent 
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researchers have provided ever earlier evidence 
for the beginnings of agriculture in north China. 
Indeed, pushing back the date of the Yangshao (fl 
if) Culture and disproving Andersson’s theory on 
the exogamous origins of the Chinese Neolithic 
was seen as a matter of national pride during the 
1960s and 1970s (Fiskesj6 and Chen 2004). After 
successfully dating the Yangshao Culture to the 
fifth millennium BCE, during the 1980s, Chinese 
archaeologists discovered the remains of even ear- 
lier sedentary communities in the region, pushing 
back the beginning of the so-called Neolithic era 
in the Yellow and Wei River basins to the sev- 
enth millennium BCE. At the same time, early 
sedentary sites were discovered in parts of China 
that had once been seen as peripheral to the 
development of Chinese civilization (Chang 1986: 
87-95; Shelach 2000; Underhill 1997). 

It is now clear that by the second half of the 
seventh millennium BCE, or some 8,500 years ago, 
sedentary agricultural societies populated most of 
the middle and lower Yellow River basin, as well 
as regions to its north. The archaeological remains 
of those societies are currently being sorted into 
regional cultures such as the Cishan (f# Ill) and 
Peiligang (#22¢ [ifi]) in the middle reaches of the 
Yellow River, the Dadiwan (AK Hi) in the 
Wei River basin, the Houli (ZÆ) in the Shan- 
dong peninsula to the east, and the Xinglongwa 
(4MEYE) in the Liao River basin to the north- 
east (Figure 25). These human societies, which we 
discuss in more detail in Chapter 4, represent an 
advanced, though by no means the final, stage in 
the transition to agriculture and sedentary ways of 
life. That remains of sometimes quite large quan- 
tities of domesticated plants have been identified 
at some of the sites suggests that at least a portion, 
and probably a substantial portion, of the human 
diet was derived from agricultural resources. The 
size of individual sites and the number of struc- 
tures found in them indicate that each community 
was quite large; some are estimated to have housed 
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up to two or three hundred people. Perennial res- 
idency and the long duration of a community in 
a single place are suggested by investments in per- 
manent houses and public structures, as well as by 
well-defined cemeteries. 

As mentioned earlier, we know practically noth- 
ing about the predecessors of these early villages 
and of the process of transition to agriculture 
in north China. This may suggest a rapid rev- 
olution accompanied by exponential population 
growth. However, it is more plausible that our 
lack of knowledge does not indicate a real break 
between the Late Paleolithic and Early Neolithic 
in north China, but rather that it is a product of the 
research that focused on the more visible remains 
of the larger Neolithic villages and did not pay 
enough attention to the more obscure traces left by 
hunter-gatherers of the Late Paleolithic (or what 
some call the Epipaleolithic) era. Recent discov- 
eries may in fact suggest a very long and grad- 
ual transition to agriculture in China, which is 
comparable to or even longer than what is known 
for the better documented center of Southwest 
Asia. 


Late Pleistocene Sites 


Very little is known about the societies that pop- 
ulated north China during the peak of the last 
glacial era, between twenty and twelve thousand 
years ago. According to a survey carried out in the 
late 1990s (Lu 1999), fewer than twenty terminal 
Pleistocene sites were found in north China, and 
the situation has not changed much since. From 
the little we do know, however, it appears that cer- 
tain meaningful technological and, perhaps, social 
changes occurred during this period. The best 
known evidence for such change is the transi- 
tion from the production of pebble and large-flake 
tools typical of Paleolithic sites to the prominence 
of blade-based lithic industries. Most remarkable 
are tiny flake artifacts, usually no more than 2 cm 
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Figure 25. Distribution of Early Neolithic “cultures” in north China and the location of pre-Neolithic sites: 1. 
Nanzhuangtou; 2. Donghulin; 3. Hutouliang. 


in length, known in the literature as microliths 
(xishiqi HA ý% in Chinese) (Figure 26). 

Evidence of the existence of microlith industries 
during the Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene 
has been found in most parts of north China. 
For example, one study of sites associated with 
the Xiachuan (FJI]) Culture in southern Shanxi 
province, which dates to ca. 18,000 BCE, found 
that 95 percent of the stone tools are flaked blades 
and that the proportion of microliths among those 
tools is high. A similar trend is also well represented 
in sites from the Early Holocene period and in 
other parts of north China (Bettinger et al. 2007; 
Chen 2007: 8-20; Lu 1999). The ability to pro- 
duce such tiny artifacts signifies the development 


of sophisticated techniques of stone tool produc- 
tion. It also represents a more complex method of 
tool production, since the microliths were proba- 
bly embedded in wood or bone handles to form 
the cutting edge of composite tools such as knives, 
sickles, or arrows. 

There is no clear scholarly consensus on how 
these new tools are related to the economic strate- 
gies of Late Pleistocene societies. Some argue that 
increased proficiency in tool production reflects 
heightened economic specialization. According to 
this view, most microliths were used as arrowheads 
and the societies that produced them were special- 
ized hunters (Bettinger et al. 2007: 96). However, 
most archaeologists associate microliths not with 
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a specialization in food procurement, but rather 
with a diversification of food sources and of col- 
lecting strategies (e.g., Aikens 1992: 102; Madsen 
et al. 1996: 227). According to this second inter- 
pretation, microliths were flexible, multifunctional 


artifacts. By fixing one or several microliths to a 
handle, tools were created that could be used for 
hunting (arrows), but also for gathering plants (rip- 
ping tools, such as sickles and knives) and other 
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Figure 26. Microlith and flint microlith 
cores of the Xiachuan culture, north China 
(after Wang et al. 1978). 


food gathering and processing tasks (such as skin- 
ning and hide processing). Moreover, as hunting 
implements, small microliths should be associated 
not with the specialized hunting ofa single or a few 
types of very productive large animals, but rather 
with the opportunistic hunting of small game. This 
interpretation is closely associated with the “broad 
spectrum” hypothesis, which sees the expansion 
of the food resources utilized by hunter-gatherers, 
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Figure 27. Artifacts from locality 1 
at Longwangchan: 1-4. microblade 
cores; 5-7. microliths; 8. shell tool; 9. 
shovel; ro. grinding slab (quern) (after 
Zhang et al. 2011). 


and especially the exploitation of secondary food 
sources such as seeds and nuts, as a crucial precon- 
dition for the development of agriculture. 

Other types of artifacts, which made their 
first appearance in north China during the Late 
Pleistocene and became widespread during the 
Holocene, may also be associated with the broad 
spectrum hypothesis, in particular grinding stones, 
large polished stone tools, and ceramic vessels. 
Grinding stones, or querns (in Chinese, mopan 
BS #5), are large flat stone slabs with one side, 
which is sometime slightly concave, smoothly pol- 
ished. Grinding stones are traditionally associated 
with the processing of cereal grains into flour by 
agricultural societies, but a few such objects have 
been recently found in Late Pleistocene and Early 
Holocene contexts in north China. For instance, a 
quern was found at the Longwangchan (JÈ Eih) 
site, in Hukou, Shaanxi (Zhongguo 2007). The 
site is located in the heartland of the northern 


Chinese loess plateau, on the second terrace above 
the Yellow River, and is dated to ca. 23,000 BCE 
(Zhang et al. 2011; Zhongguo 2007). Only a small 


part of the site has been excavated, but even so, 
archaeologists located the remains of some twenty 
fireplaces and recovered more than twenty thou- 
sand stone artifacts, as well as shells and a few 
animal bones. The stone artifacts are mostly flint 
and quartz microliths, but they also include a small 
number of grinding stones and polished stone axes. 
The quern that was reported in publication is made 
of sandstone and is 16.4 cm by 14.8 cm in size 
(Figure 27). Similar artifacts, including microliths 
and querns, are also known from Xiachuan sites 
in Shanxi (Wang et al. 1978) and from Shizitan 
(tii ME) also in Shanxi province — dated more or 
less to the same period — and from other sites that 
might be slightly later and already associated with 
the transition to the Holocene (Liu et al. 2013; 
Shizitan 2010). 
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While grinding stones are intuitively associated 
with the dehusking and grinding of cereal grains, 
use-wear and residue analysis of three grinding 
stones from Shizitan (2010) suggests that they were 
used to process not only different types of weeds, 
including Paniceae grasses (the wild ancestor of 
millet), but also wild beans and tubers (Liu et al. 
2013). Another recent study of grinding stones 
from an Early Holocene site suggests that they 
were used to process acorns (Liu, Field, et al. 2010). 
Later we return to discuss the food processed by 
grinding stones, but for now it is important to 
note that neither weeds nor acorns are first-choice 
foods: neither is particularly tasty, and both are 
difficult to digest, while acorns can actually be 
toxic. Grinding stones, though few in number, 
point to the consumption of secondary foods and 
to a strategy of diversified food exploitation. Pol- 
ished stone axes, once viewed as the trademark 
of the “Neolithic Revolution,” can also be seen 
as part of this strategy. Rather than being used 
exclusively for clearing fields and tilling land for 
agricultural production, they could also have been 
used for digging up roots and other activities asso- 
ciated with extensive gathering. 

Early ceramic production predating evidence 
for the domestication of plants is a phenomenon 
now known across a wide region of East Asia 
(Kuzmin 2006; Shelach 2012). The unequivo- 
cal correlation between pottery and agriculture, 
a common presumption based on the chronology 
of ceramic production in Southwest Asia, does not 
hold true for East Asia. Nevertheless, the inven- 
tion of ceramics is probably associated with cook- 
ing food. While it is possible to boil water and 
cook food in other types of containers — such 
as stone cooking in bark or basketry containers 
(Nelson 2010) — direct boiling in ceramic vessels 
is much more effective when lengthy cooking is 
needed to process tough foods or reduce toxicity. 
Considering that ceramics are easily breakable and 
more difficult to transport than baskets, the pro- 
duction of ceramic vessels makes sense only in the 
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context of decreased mobility and the need to 
process tough and toxic foods, such as cereals, 
legumes, acorns, and so on. 


Early Holocene Sites 


If our knowledge of the societies that lived in 
north China during the Late Pleistocene is at best 
partial, our knowledge about societies that inhab- 
ited the same region during the Early Holocene 
is even scantier. In fact, our understanding of this 
crucial period, when the transition to agriculture 
might have occurred, is still based primarily on data 
from a very few sites, the best known of which 
are Hutouliang (S k ¥) and Nanzhuangtou 
(FAEK), both in Hebei province, and Donghulin 
(Ax HK), in the Beijing area. All these sites are 
located north of the Yellow River basin and none 
have been extensively excavated and documented. 
Nanzhuangtou, the best known of the three, is 
dated to ca. 10,000 to 8000 BCE. The total size 
of the site is estimated to be about 20,000 m?, but 
only a small portion has been excavated. As with 
earlier Pleistocene sites, archaeologists did not find 
structures at Nanzhuangtou, but excavations car- 
ried out in the 1980s and again in 1997 located the 
remains of fireplaces and recovered a small quantity 
of potshards, stone tools (including a few grind- 
ing stones), and bone tools (Figure 28) (Baod- 
ing 1991; Guo and Li 2002: 195-7; Hebei et al. 
2010; Jin and Xu 1994). Large quantities of animal 
bones and shellfish were also found. Of the bones 
found during the excavations in the 1980s, 67 per- 
cent belong to different types of deer and the rest 
to wolves, dogs, pigs, and geese (Baoding 1991). 
Recent research identified some of the bones exca- 
vated from this site as belonging to domesticated 
dogs,qq thus representing the oldest evidence for 
animal domestication in China (Yuan Jing 2008). 
It was suggested that pigs had been domesticated as 
well (Guo and Li 2002: 203; Jin and Xu 1994: 36), 
but such claims have been refuted by specialized 
bone analysis (Yuan and Fled 2002). 
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Figure 28. Artifacts from the Nanzhuangtou site: A. bone artifacts; B. potshards; C. stone tools (after Hebei et al. 


2010). 


The Donghulin site was recently dated to ca. 
9000 to 7000 BCE. Here too, only a small portion 
of the approximately 3,000 m° site was excavated. 
Archaeologists located a few graves at the site, as 
well as hearths and ash pits, but no house struc- 
tures were found. The artifacts excavated from 
Donghulin site include microliths, polished stone 
axes, adzes and grinding stones, bone implements, 
and a small quantity of potshards. Faunal and flo- 
ral remains include bones, mostly of deer, a large 
quantity of freshwater shells, and two species of 
hackberry seeds (Hao et al. 2008; Liu et al. 2010; 
Zhao et al. 2003). Residue and use-wear analy- 
ses conducted on two grinding stones (one flat 
“quern” and one long and narrow “hand stone”) 
from Donghulin suggest that they were prob- 
ably used to process acorns rather than cereals 
(Liu et al. 2010a). On the other hand, a differ- 


ent analysis of the starch residue extracted from 
potshards and grinding stones from Nanzhuang- 
tou and Donghulin identified it as millet (Yang 
et al. 2012). A bone handle into which microb- 
lades were inserted — one of which was found still 
intact (Beijing Daxue 2006) — may have been part 
of a ripping tool used to cut and collect weeds 
(Figure 29). 

In conclusion, during the Late Pleistocene and 
Early Holocene we can identify in north China 
the emergence of a complex of artifacts that in 
most sites appear together. This complex includes 
microliths, grinding stones, and ceramic contain- 
ers. These objects can be correlated to changes in 
the economic behavior of the societies that pro- 
duced them, but we do not yet have evidence of 
the domestication of plants and animals (except 
for dogs) or of larger sedentary communities. 
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Fragmentary evidence, such as the graves found 
in Donghulin and the necklaces (Figure 30) found 
in one of the graves, may point to incipient social 
processes that accelerate in the following millennia 
(see Chapter 4). 

The precise evolutionary transformation from 
these societies to the advanced sedentary agricul- 
turalists of the seventh and sixth millennia BCE still 
eludes us. Not only is there a chronological gap of 
about one thousand years between Nanzhuangtou 
and Donghulin and the earliest known Neolithic 
villages in north China, but there is also a geo- 
graphic gap between the two sites (and Hutou- 
liang) and the areas where the earliest Neolithic 
cultures have been identified (Figure 25). In other 
words, while we can describe the socioeconomic 
background for the development of agriculture, 
we do not yet have an in situ trajectory for the 
transition to agriculture in north China. 

This spatial and temporal gap is probably not 
real, but instead represents the shortcomings of 
the state of our knowledge today. In recent years, 
archaeological findings that could fill this gap have 
been uncovered in different subregions of north 
China. For example, in northeast China, local 
archaeologists have reported the discovery of anew 
culture, the Xiaohexi (/)W#J PE), which they claim 
is a transitional phase between local Epipaleolithic 
cultures and the developed sedentary villages of the 
Xinglongwa culture (Suo 2005; Suo and Li 2008). 
More extensive knowledge and a better under- 
standing of this missing link are crucial for the 
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Figure 29. A bone handle into which 
a microblade is inserted, from 
Donghulin (photo by Zhao Chao- 
hong). 


reconstruction and analysis of the local trajectories 
that in different parts of north China represent the 
transition to sedentary, agricultural lifeways. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 


The transition to agriculture in the Yangzi River 
basin and south of it received little attention during 
the early years of archaeological research in China. 
It was assumed that domesticated rice was brought 
to this region from the south and that both agricul- 
ture and social complexity developed here much 
later than in the Yellow River basin from which 
they probably derived. The discovery, in the 1970s, 
of large quantities of rice dating to the fifth millen- 
nium BCE at Hemudu (j*J QE; see Chapter 5) 
suggested that rice was domesticated in the Yangzi 
River basin. This identification drew archaeolog- 
ical attention that has since led to several projects 
focusing on the origins of rice domestication. As 
a result, our knowledge about Late Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene societies in this region has 
increased dramatically and our reconstruction of 
the trajectory leading to agriculture here is more 
complete than that of north China. 


Late Pleistocene Sites 


The Late Paleolithic occupation of central and 
south China displays some broad differences in 
comparison with north China. In contrast to north 
China, where all the Late Paleolithic remains have 
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Figure 30. Shell and bone necklaces from Donghulin 
(photo by Zhao Chaohong). 


been found in open-air sites, all evidence for 
human occupation in central and south China has 
been found inside caves. The most famous sites 
from this period include Xianrendong (fil) A) 
and Diaotonghuan (mM) in Jiangxi province, 
Yuchanyan (+ $$) in Hunan province, and 
Zengpiyan (E #1) in Guangxi province. The 
earliest open-air sites identified in the middle and 
lower Yangzi River valley, such as Shanghsan 
(ELI) from Zhejiang province, and Pengtoushan 
(8% BAIL!) and Bashidang (/\ #4) in Hunan 
province, are only found in the Early Holocene. 
Shell midden sites also first appear in southeast 
China during this period. Clearly, the late Pleis- 
tocene population of central and south China uti- 
lized the numerous caves that are scattered in the 
karstic landscape of the region for shelter. The 
good state of preservation at such sites makes them 


ideal for archaeological exploration, but it is not 
yet clear whether early open-air sites also exist, 
if they have been destroyed, or if they remain 
covered. 

Yuchanyan is a good example of a Late Pleis- 
tocene site in this region. It is a limestone cave 
site located in the Yangzi River basin (although it 
is some 450 km south of the river’s main course). 
The cave is quite small in area — 12-15 m long and 
6—8 m wide — suggesting that it was occupied by 
a small group of people. Excavators identified the 
remains of fireplaces in the space. The occupation 
of the site was dated to ca. 16,000 to 12,000 BCE 
(Boaretto et al. 2009). 

Lithic assemblages at Yuchanyan, as well as in 
all other cave sites from central and south China, 
continue the older Paleolithic traditions. They 
are dominated by relatively large lithic fragments 
such as pebble choppers and other chopping tools 
(Figure 31). Flake tools are less common, but are, 
nonetheless, found along with bone and antler 
tools (Lu 2006). The almost complete absence of 
microliths at Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene 
sites in central and south China contrasts sharply 
with their popularity in north China (Chen 2007). 
Microliths were, in fact, commonly produced dur- 
ing this period by societies throughout the north- 
ern part of East Asia, including those in the Korean 
Peninsula, Japan, Siberia, and Mongolia (Kuzmin 
2007). Their absence from the Yangzi River basin 
and regions to its south may, thus, signify a mean- 
ingful technoeconomic boarder.’ 

The most remarkable discovery at Yangzi River 
valley cave sites is early evidence for ceramic pro- 
duction. Evidence from the Yuchanyan cave was 
dated to between 18,300 and 15,400 BP (or ca. 
16,000 to 13,500 BCE). In Xianrendong it was 
dated to ca. 20,000 BP (or ca. 18,000 BCE), mak- 
ing it the earliest evidence of ceramic produc- 
tion anywhere in the world (Boaretto et al. 2009; 
Wu et al. 2012). Complete vessels are difficult to 
reconstruct from the small potshards collected at 
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Figure 31. Stone tools from the earliest layers at the Zengpiyan cave site (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 99—100). 


these sites, but they represent coarse, soft, low-fired 
ceramics, usually tempered with quartz and char- 
coal and decorated with cord marks (Figure 32). 
Because of the good preservation conditions 
inside the cave sites, archaeo-zoologists and 
archaeo-botanists have been able to recover large 
samples of animal bones and plant remains. For 
example, more than 40 species of plants and 45 
species of animals and shells were identified by the 
excavators of the Yuchanyan site, while 108 species 
of animals and shells (including 20 bird types and 
37 types of mammals) were found at the Zeng- 
piyan site (Lu 2006: 133; Prendergast et al. 2009: 
1034; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 344-6). While it 
is possible that some of the animal bones were 


brought to the caves by carnivores, examinations 
of animal tooth marks and of cut marks left on the 
bones suggest that most were probably hunted and 
consumed by the human occupants of the caves 
(Prendergast et al. 2009). Husks and phytoliths of 
wild rice found at Yuchanyan and in Xianrendong 
(Lu 2006: 133) also suggest that it was collected 
and consumed there. 


Early Holocene sites 


The occupation of some cave sites, especially in 
the south, continued during the Early Holocene. 
Most settlements starting from about 8000 BCE 
(10,000 cal BP), however, are at open-air sites. 
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Figure 32. Early ceramic from Yuchanyan (after 


Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 99). 


This seems to signify a real shift in the occupation 
history of the region and in the structure ofits local 
societies. Some sites, such as Pengtoushan, remain 
quite small and reflect societies that are compara- 
ble in size to those of the cave sites. Other open- 
air sites are much larger, representing a substantial 
expansion in community size. Bashidang, which is 
about 3 ha (30,000 m°?) in size (Zhang and Hung 
2008), is a good example of such a community. 
House structures are found at most of the sites in 
the Yangzi River basin, together with formal burial 
pits, suggesting a transition to full-scale sedentism 
and the incipient development of village life and 
the belief system that would later become typical of 
agricultural societies. Although they were appar- 
ently egalitarian societies, a few extraordinary dis- 
coveries — such as the ditch that may have enclosed 
the Bashidang community, as well as the some- 
what larger structure found at Pengtoushan and the 
burial offerings found in some graves — might be 
indicative of incipient developments toward social 
complexity. 

The lithic industry of these Early Holocene sites 
continues the local tradition of producing mainly 
pebble tools and large flake tools, although a few 
polished stone axes and grinding stones have also 
been found (Lu 2006). Pottery is much more com- 
mon in these sites, and although it is still coarse 
and fired at low temperatures, it is more durable 


than before, thereby allowing better reconstruc- 
tion of vessel shapes. At Shangshan, for example, 
85 percent of the vessels are flat-bottomed basins 
and the rest have either a round bottom or a low 
ring base. Some of the pots are decorated with 
cord marks, stamping, and incisions, and some 
are covered with red slip (Jiang and Liu 2006: 
357). 

At Shangshan and Pengtoushan, many of the 
ceramics are tempered with rice husks. This pro- 
cess has preserved the husks, or their imprint, and 
has made it possible to conduct morphological 
studies. Remains of rice have also been found in 
other contexts: in Bashidang, for instance, thou- 
sands of rice husks and grains were recovered in 
the course of one small-scale excavation (Hunan 
2006: $08; Zhang and Pei 1997). Archaeologists 
and archaeo-botanists are debating whether the 
rice remains found at these sites are domesticated 
or wild, but it is clear that from ca. 8000 BCE 
rice was collected, consumed, and used for other 
purposes in much larger quantities than before. In 
addition to rice, plant remains and animal bones 
were also found at sites in the lower and mid- 
dle Yangzi, which suggests that the populations 
of these communities were still intensely engaged 
in collecting wild plants (including nuts, fruits, 
legumes, and weeds) and hunted a wide variety of 
animals. 

The situation in south China, south of the 
Yangzi River basin, is quite different from that in 
central China. Here too we observe a transition to 
open-air occupation during the Early Holocene, 
but most the most typical archaeological sites are 
shell middens (Chinese: beigiu yizhi W EHH), 
rather than sedentary villages with house remains. 
Dingsishan (MWL) in Guangxi province is a typi- 
cal site (Zhongguo Shehui 1998). The site is a shal- 
low mound, about 5,000 m° in size, made of an 
accumulation of layers of shells and other aquatic 
resources that were exploited by the local commu- 
nity. It is dated to ca. 8000 to 4000 BCE and sub- 
divided into four cultural-chronological phases. 
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No structures associated with the earliest stratum 
have been found, but graves and ash pits were 
found in strata II and III, dated to ca. 6000—5000 
BCE. Tools made of pebbles, bones, and shells, as 
well as coarse pottery tempered with calcite and 
decorated with cord marks and appliqués, were 
found in the middens. 

The extensive exploitation of mollusks, found 
only rarely in Late Pleistocene sites, is a significant 
development that would continue to dominate the 
economic adaptation of societies in south China 
for millennia. Other wild plants and animals were 
also exploited, as is testified to by the identifica- 
tion at Dingsishan of more than twenty species of 
animal and plant remains. However, it is important 
to note that rice phytoliths are found at only the 
most recent layer, dated to ca. 4000 BCE (Zhao 
etal. 2005). At the Zengpiyan cave site, which con- 
tinued to be occupied during the Early Holocene, 
micro remains of root plants and taro residue have 
been found (Lu 2006: 145). Some scholars have 
argued that pig bones found in this site belong to 
domesticated species, though this assertion remains 
controversial (Yuan and Fled 2002). 


ARE WE THERE YET? PLANT AND 
ANIMAL DOMESTICATION DURING 
THE LATE PLEISTOCENE AND EARLY 
HOLOCENE 


Dating the transition to agriculture is one of 
the most highly contested enterprises in Chi- 
nese archaeology. While archaeologists of China 
have commonly labeled every site with evidence 
for pottery production as Neolithic, a practice 
that may give the impression that the transition 
occurred during the Late Pleistocene, others have 
pushed it to the Mid-Holocene period. The criti- 
cal debate, however, is between those who see the 
earliest sites of the Holocene as representing the 
beginning of domestication and sedentary agri- 
cultural communities and those who date these 
phenomena to the sixth or even fifth millennium 
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BCE. The debate focuses on the morphology of 
plant remains and, to a lesser extent, on animal 
bones. Because, as we have seen, the pertinent 
data from north China are very scarce, the argu- 
ment mostly centers on the domestication of rice 
in the Yangzi River basin, and in particular on the 
botanical remains from two sites: Bashidang, in 
the middle Yangzi River basin, and Shangshan 
in the lower Yangzi River basin, both dated to 
ca. 8000 BCE.’ According to one study of grain 
phytolites from Bashidang, the rice consumed 
there was already domesticated (Zhang and Pei 
1997). In a later paper, Jiang and Liu argued that 
the morphological traits of rice husks embedded 
in potshards from the Shangshan site indicate that 
rice was at “an early stage of domestication” (Jiang 
and Liu 2006: 358). A recent molecular study sug- 
gesting a single origin of rice domestication some 
8,200 to 13,500 years ago (Molina et al. 2011) lends 
support to this view. In contrast, Dorian Fuller and 
his colleagues have argued that full rice domestica- 
tion occurred only around 4000 BCE. They claim 
that fully domesticated nonshattering forms were 
not even present in Hemudu, a waterlogged site 
dated to ca. 5000—4000 BCE, where about twenty 
tons of rice husks were recovered (see Chapter 5) 
(Fuller et al. 2007). Furthermore, if the identifi- 
cation as millet of ancient starch grain extracted 
from artifacts from Donghulin and Nanzhuangtou 
(Yang et al. 2012) can be corroborated, it will be 
possible to argue that the domestication process of 
millet was equally long. 

While I cannot decide here in favor of one side 
or the other of the debate, I suggest that by focus- 
ing on the biological attributes that differentiate 
domesticated species from their wild progenitors, 
we are overlooking the most important social and 
economic issues. When discussing the origins of 
agriculture and the cultivation of plants and ani- 
mals (domesticated and wild), we should address 
the development of a system of socioeconomic 
knowledge within the broader framework of social 
changes, such as the transition to sedentism, the 
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growth group size, and the incipient development 
of social complexity. In this sense, I agree with 
Fuller and his colleagues who argue that the pro- 
cess was very long. In fact, one of the main contri- 
butions of archaeological research in China is that 
it quite clearly demonstrates how long and gradual 
this process was: from the initial change in human 
adaptation at the height of the last Glacial Age 
some twenty thousand years ago to the final sta- 
bilization of relatively large sedentary agricultural 
communities some eight or nine thousand years 
ago. Looked at from this perspective, it becomes 
clear that the identification of rice (or any other 
species) that exhibits the full attributes of domes- 
tication is less important than the evidence for 
large-scale exploitation and consumption of wild 
rice — and perhaps its cultivation — which may 
have started thousands of years earlier. With this 
observation in mind it is time to turn to the cru- 
cial question: why did people in China become 
agriculturalists? 


WHY AGRICULTURE? MODELS 
EXPLAINING THE TRANSITION 
TO AGRICULTURE IN CHINA 


Why, after some two million years as success- 
ful hunters and gatherers, some human soci- 
eties should change their subsistence strategy and 
become food producers is a conundrum that has 
been puzzling anthropologists for over a century. 
When anthropological and archaeological research 
was in its infancy in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and the prevailing paradigm 
was that agriculture represented human advance- 
ment to a better, easier, and more secure lifeway, 
this issue was not problematized. Thus, the ques- 
tion was not why the transition took place, but 
rather how, when, and where people came up with 
the inventions that allowed them to improve their 
economic conditions. 

Ethnographic and archaeological data collected 
since the 1950s forced the why questions to the 


forefront. Ethnographic research among contem- 
porary hunter-gatherers in the world’s most inhos- 
pitable places, such as the !Kong-San of the Kala- 
hari Desert (Lee 1968), showed that they enjoyed 
a healthy diet, that their food resources were sta- 
ble, and that they worked for only a few hours a 
day, spending most of their time pursuing leisure 
activities. Most anthropologists concluded that if 
this was the case in marginal areas, then the pre- 
historic hunter-gatherer, who lived in much more 
favorable environments, must have had an affluent 
existence. This assumption gained support from 
Harlan’s famous experiment: using prehistoric har- 
vesting methods he was able to collect a kilogram 
of clean wild wheat grains in one hour, which led 
him to estimate that prehistoric societies living in 
areas of dense wild wheat resources would have 
been able to harvest enough grain to feed them- 
selves for the entire year in just three weeks (Harlan 
1967). 

More questions are prompted by the analysis of 
the bones and teeth of early agriculturalists, which 
suggests that the populations of early agricultural 
villages suffered from deteriorating health, espe- 
cially tooth diseases related to their cereal-based 
diet, and an overall decrease in life expectancy as 
compared to hunter-gatherer populations. While 
the specific details of this reconstruction are still 
being debated (cf. Eshed et al. 2006; Eshed et al. 
2010), it is clear that two of the common attributes 
of agriculture — the extensive exploitation and 
consumption of cereals and the formation of rel- 
atively large sedentary groups — were responsible 
for the deterioration in health conditions, at least 
during the early phases of this process. 

Why, then, did people abandon their affluent 
lifeway in favor of a system in which, to put it 
somewhat simplistically, they would have to work 
harder for more hours a day, consume inferior 
foods, suffer from diseases, and have a shorter life 
expectancy? This is not the place to elaborate the 
many theories put forth to explain the transition 
to agriculture. For the purposes of this chapter it 
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is sufficient to outline the three main groups of 
models that can be shorthanded as push, pull, and 
social. 

The push models share the idea that people were 
forced to become agriculturalists because of exter- 
nal pressures beyond their control. Deteriorating 
climatic or environmental conditions and popula- 
tion pressures are the two sources most often cited 
in the literature as responsible for these pressures. 
As a consequence of these pressures, people were 
able to obtain fewer resources per capita and so, 
according to the model, were forced to produce 
more through cultivation and, eventually, domes- 
tication and agriculture. Exactly the opposite sce- 
nario is depicted by models in the pull set. Hunter- 
gatherers during the Early Holocene had ideal 
living conditions: the climate had become warm 
and humid, resources were abundant, and humans 
were few. Because food resources were plentiful, 
people could afford to experiment with cultivat- 
ing plants and raising animals. Initially, those activ- 
ities were not as productive as traditional hunting 
and gathering, but they enabled some people to 
travel less and thus become more sedentary. With 
sedentism or semisedentism, so this model sug- 
gests, efforts to “improve” the immediate envi- 
ronment of the community through cultivation 
intensified, eventually leading to agriculture. 

The final set of models, labeled social mod- 
els, focuses on group dynamics and interpersonal 
interactions. This theoretical perspective suggests 
that social dynamics, and especially competition 
for social prestige, compelled some people to invest 
energy in procuring and producing food. Hosting 
communal feasts or offering exotic or intoxicating 
foods, for example, could be a way for an aspir- 
ing leader to gain social prestige. According to 
these models, initial cultivation, and even full-scale 
domestication, came about as a result of efforts to 
gain more foods that were not essential for one’s 
diet but would confer prestige, or even by tending 
plants and animals whose products would not be 
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used for food at all, but rather to produce presti- 
gious items. 

Testing these models is not as straightforward as 
one would like. It is difficult to directly asses the 
pressures that prehistoric groups are said to have 
experienced according to the push models or the 
affluence they are meant to have enjoyed accord- 
ing to the pull models, or to find archaeological 
correlates for the small-scale social competition 
crucial for the social models. Because of these 
difficulties, much of the discussion has revolved 
around variables that are more easily quantified, 
such as climatic changes and their effects on human 
adaptation. 


Climatic Changes and the Transition to Agriculture 


It is generally agreed that China was severely 
affected by climatic conditions during the peak of 
the last Glacial Age, ca. 21,000 to 15,000 years ago. 
Temperatures were probably six to nine degrees 
lower than they are today in north China, and 
about four to five degrees lower in the Yangzi 
River basin. In north China, a cold steppe envi- 
ronment is indicated by the bones of woolly mam- 
moths and woolly rhinoceroses that were dis- 
covered in more than two hundred locations. 
Permafrost soils, found today north of the fifty-first 
parallel north, extended in some parts as far south 
as forty degrees north (Lu 2006: 130-1; Winkler 
and Wang 1993). Strong winter monsoons that 
pushed cold and dry air from the interior of 
the Eurasian continent south and eastward, and 
weak summer monsoons that did not bring much 
humidity from the oceans, caused the northern 
steppe environment to expand as far as the Yangzi 
River basin. 

After ca. 13,000 BCE, the climate become 
warmer and more humid, until sometime around 
9500 BCE, when a period of dry and cold climatic 
conditions, equivalent to what is known in other 
parts of the world as the Younger Dryas event, 
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affected China. With the end of the Younger 
Dryas event, climatic conditions improved again 
until they reached an optimum peak of high levels 
of precipitation and warm temperatures between 
ca. 7000 and 2000 BCE (An et al. 2000; Lu 
1999: 12-13; Zhou et al. 2001). In north China, 
those climatic changes precipitated the transi- 
tion from a steppe grassland environment to one 
in which evergreen and broad-leaved deciduous 
forests thrived alongside patches of xerophytic 
herbs (Yi et al. 2003). During the same time, sub- 
tropical conditions developed in central and south 
China. 

It should be noted, however, that this general 
schematic masks a great deal of interregional vari- 
ation and short-term fluctuations. Recent studies 
suggest, for example, that as much as one to two 
thousand years may have separated the manifes- 
tation of these major climatic events in west and 
east China, and that there was much fluctuation 
in average temperature and precipitation within 
each of the broadly defined climatic periods (An 
et al. 2000; He et al. 2004). In order to corre- 
late climatic change with archaeological findings, 
we need to reconstruct the climatic trajectory with 
much greater temporal and spatial resolution. Such 
a reconstruction is currently unavailable for most 
regions in China, so we have no choice but to dis- 
cuss the broader trends without being able to test 
specific hypotheses. 

Response to the stress created by the Younger 
Dryas event is one of the more specific push 
models put forward to explain the transition to 
agriculture in the Levant (Bar-Yosef and Belfer- 
Cohen 1992), and it has also been adapted to the 
Chinese setting (Bar-Yosef 2011; Bellwood 2005: 
116-18; Chen Shenggian 2006: 528; Cohen 1998; 
Yasuda 2002: 137). According to this model, under 
the improving climatic conditions of the Early 
Holocene, hunter-gatherer societies were able to 
expand and become more sedentary. With the 
sharp onset of declining environmental conditions 


caused by the Younger Dryas event, they were 
forced to develop new production methods. When 
climatic conditions improved once more, the full 
potential of these new methods was realized and 
full-scale agriculture emerged. 

The application of this model to China is not 
yet sufficiently detailed. For instance, it is not clear 
that the Younger Dryas event impacted different 
regions in China in the same way and for the 
same length of time. Even if we assume that the 
climatic trend was similar, its effects on the liv- 
ing conditions for people residing in the Yangzi 
River basin, where current precipitation levels can 
exceed 1,500 mm per year and the temperatures 
hardly ever drop below zero, must have been very 
different from the effects on populations in the 
Yellow River basin and more northerly regions, 
where average yearly precipitation is 700 mm or 
less and the growing season is much shorter. 
Cohen’s (1998) proposal that in both regions the 
transition to agriculture was triggered by the same 
climatic event seems unlikely. 

One pull model, which many researchers apply 
to China, simply states that with the improving 
climatic conditions of the Holocene, especially 
during the optimum period (sometimes termed 
the Mid-Holocene Optimum), affluent hunter- 
gatherers were free to experiment with the culti- 
vation of plant and animals. The increased impor- 
tance of those cultivated resources and their final 
domestication were the result of a gradual pro- 
cess driven not so much by necessity or even by 
direct dietary needs as by convenience (distance 
to resources) and by the social processes that were 
initiated during this same time (increased seden- 
tism, larger group size, etc.) (e.g., Liu 2004: 24-5; 
Lu 2006: 131; Price and Gebauer 1995: 6-8; Zhu 
2001). A supporting argument, which has rarely 
been made in the context of China, but which may 
nonetheless be relevant, is that with an increase 
in atmospheric carbon dioxide levels during the 
Early Holocene plants became up to 60 percent 
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more productive (Richerson et al. 2001: 393-4). 
This change could have triggered more extensive 
exploitation of grain-bearing plants, leading both 
to greater dependence on them and their cultiva- 
tion as well as to their domestication. 

Archaeologists are currently unable to reach a 
consensus regarding which of the conflicting sce- 
narios better explains the transition to agriculture 
and sedentary lifeways in China. Because secure 
dates for the large-scale exploitation of cereals and 
the development of larger sedentary communi- 
ties all postdate the Younger Dryas event, its rele- 
vancy for explaining the transition to agriculture in 
China is doubtful. This, however, does not mean 
that the pull theories are therefore accurate. In fact, 
attempts to label the environmental conditions of 
any given period as either favorable or unfavorable 
are problematic, not just because this presumes that 
different geographic regions were similarly affected 
by global conditions but, more important, because 
the terms “favorable” and “unfavorable” are not 
specifically defined. From the perspective of the 
human consumer, the same climatic change can 
have a positive effect on one food resource and a 
negative impact on another. For example, in north 
China, as in other parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, the transition from the Pleistocene to the 
Holocene favorably affected the concentration of 
some plant resources (Richerson et al. 2001) while 
at the same time disrupting the migratory habits 
and concentrations of some mammalian species 
and decreasing the availability of large game (Song 
2002). 


Social and Economic Strategies and the Transition 
to Agriculture 


Reconstructions of climatic trajectories and envi- 
ronmental conditions are important building 
blocks in forming a fuller understanding of the 
transition to agriculture, but reconstructions can- 
not explain this process on their own. An explana- 
tory model, which builds upon their results, must 
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address human motivations and decision making. 
One such model, which I believe can make sense 
of the Chinese data described earlier, is the so- 
called broad spectrum hypothesis (or broad spec- 
trum revolution). This model, was first formu- 
lated by Kent Flannery in 1969, based on archeo- 
botanic, archaeo-zoologic, and archaeological data 
from the Levant and Europe, and suggested that the 
transition to agriculture was rooted in a new eco- 
nomic strategy developed by Late Paleolithic soci- 
eties. The new broad spectrum strategy included 
the exploitation of many more types of plants and 
animal species and a consequent decline in the 
consumption of first-rate food sources (such as 
large game and highly nutritious fruits) in favor 
of second-rate sources (such as small game and 
cereals that were more difficult to process). This 
dietary change was accompanied by technologi- 
cal developments, such as advances in hunting and 
fishing methods, tools to process the new foods 
(such as grinding stones), and better storage abili- 
ties (Flannery 1969; Stiner 2001). 

The data presented earlier suggest that Late 
Pleistocene and Early Holocene societies in the 
Yellow and Yangzi River basins did indeed pur- 
sue a broad spectrum economic strategy: While 
the majority of animal bones at both Nanzhuang- 
tou and Donghulin were identified as belong- 
ing to various deer species, less productive food 
resources, such as smaller animals and shellfish, 
were also found. The extensive use of microlith 
tools, grinding stones, and ceramic pots sug- 
gests the utilization of diverse animal and plant 
resources, including millet and acorns. Pits located 
at Donghulin may represent the development of 
storage facilities. Nonetheless, the absence of a 
more systematic recovery of plant and animal 
remains prevents a more thorough reconstruction 
of this strategy. 

In the Yangzi River basin we find more direct 
evidence for the broad spectrum strategy. The 
diversity of plant and animal remains found at 
the Yuchanyan site is a good example: While the 
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majority of animal bones found belong to deer 
species and water birds, a large variety of other ani- 
mals, such as small carnivores, large rodents, tor- 
toises, and fish, are also common. For instance, the 
bamboo rat represents 6 percent of the mammals 
(minimum number of individuals [MNI]) iden- 
tified at the site (Prendergast et al. 2009). This 
diversity suggests that while the inhabitants of the 
site may have focused their attention on a few 
more productive animals — those with relatively 
large bodies, such as deer, or those found in larger 
concentrations, such as water birds — they did 
not refrain from hunting and trapping small ani- 
mals that are less productive and more difficult to 
process. 

While much attention has been paid to the 
exploitation of wild progenitors of the plants that 
were later domesticated — rice and millet, for 
example — the important trend, at least initially, 
was not the specialized exploitation of those exact 
species but the utilization of a wide variety of plant 
resources, many of them quite difficult and time- 
consuming to process — such as acorns. Acorns 
are nutritionally rich and sometimes found in 
high concentration, but because they are toxic 
and difficult to digest, they need to be exten- 
sively processed before consumption. As noted 
earlier, residue and use-wear analyses have sug- 
gested that one of the main functions of grinding 
stones found at some of the early sites in the Yel- 
low and Yangzi River basins was to process acorns 
(cf. Liu et al. 2010a, 2010b). At the Tianluoshan 
(FA HR IL) site in the lower Yangzi River basin, 
dated to ca. 4,900-4600 BCE, quantities of acorns 
were found in storage pits alongside remains of 
rice, trapa (water chestnut) shells, and persimmon 
seeds. This suggests that acorns continued to be an 
important food resource well into the Neolithic 
period. It would seem that the consumption of 
acorns only decreased after domesticated rice agri- 
culture had considerably intensified: at the ear- 
lier phases of Tianluoshan about ṣo percent of 
the plant remains are acorns, while they drop to 


about r0 percent during the most recent period of 
occupation. Over the same time span, rice remains 
increased from 8 percent to 24 percent (Fuller et al. 
2009). 

When considering the broad spectrum strategy 
from the perspective of human decision making, 
we should ask why at a certain point in time cer- 
tain food resources were ignored, and procured 
and processed at another time. Such questions 
have been addressed by the human behavioral 
ecology (HBE) approach. Building on such theo- 
ries as the optimization assumption model devel- 
oped to explain animal predation, HBE simulates 
the costs and benefits of alternative courses of 
action under a range of environmental conditions. 
According to this model, when encountering a 
certain food resource, the forager decides whether 
or not to utilize it and considers the costs and ben- 
efits of pursuing other resources. Such considera- 
tions can include the likelihood of encountering a 
more beneficial resource, the time spent on find- 
ing and procuring each resource, the diminishing 
returns of continuing to harvest the same resource 
as opposed to looking for another, the time and 
effort spent on processing the resource, its ultimate 
nutritious value, and so on. 

Studying the broad spectrum strategy while 
using the HBE perspective implies that we have to 
address both its short- and long-term advantages 
over strategies that primarily focused on fewer 
but more productive food resources. One way to 
account for this change in strategy is to deal not 
only with the overall productivity of the environ- 
ment (better or worse), but also with its variability. 
When the environment is less predictable, a forager 
is more likely to use a greater number of resources 
than if he or she is certain that a more productive 
resource will be found. While the environment of 
the postglacial period may have been more pro- 
ductive overall, it was also less predictable. Greater 
seasonality and the disruption of the migratory 
routes of large game animals resulted in an envi- 
ronment where the most beneficial resources were 
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less concentrated and more variable from season to 
season. 

According to this approach then, the broad 
spectrum strategy helped the Late Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene hunter-gatherer groups mit- 
igate their environmental uncertainty. It should 
be remembered that the broad spectrum strat- 
egy includes not only the hunting and gathering 
of a larger variety of food sources, but also the 
deployment of various techniques such as stor- 
age that help even out seasonal fluctuations in 
the availability of food. It is in this respect that 
some food resources, such as grains, but also acorns 
and nuts, gained added value, since they are more 
easily stored and less likely to spoil than other 
resources. Cultivating a certain number of annual 
plants, as well as tending wild animals such as pigs, 
may simply have been one more strategy aimed 
at increasing the predictability of the environ- 
ment and evening out the disparities in available 
resources between seasons and between good and 
bad years. At the same time and as a result, all these 
methods also contributed to a decrease in mobility. 

It is interesting to compare the trajectory in 
south China to developments in north and in cen- 
tral China. The fundamental processes observed 
are very similar in the three regions. In particular, 
there is evidence of the use of the broad spectrum 
strategy and the exploitation of secondary food 
sources. The extremely large variety of mammals, 
birds, fish, and shellfish identified at the Zeng- 
piyan cave site (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 344-5) 
represents this broad spectrum, and the widespread 
appearance of shell midden sites during the Early 
Holocene testifies to the intensive exploitation of 
resources that had not been used previously. The 
early production of pottery is another example of 
trends common to all regions in China. Nonethe- 
less, despite these similarities, the transition to 
agriculture seems to have happened in the south 
at a much later date and was probably imported 
from central China (Zhang and Hung 2008: 312). 

Asking why agriculture did not develop early 
in south China can help us understand why it did 
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evolve in regions to the north. Perhaps, as some 
have argued, conditions there were too good and 
food resources too plentiful to provide any incen- 
tive to experiment with agriculture (e.g., Lu 2006). 
But it is possible that this “Garden of Eden” kind 
of explanation overemphasizes the affluence and 
idealness of tropical conditions. It is also possible 
that rapid vegetation growth in these areas meant 
that clearing fields for agriculture was more diffi- 
cult, and that separating cultivated plots from nat- 
urally growing vegetation was almost impossible. 
Such conditions could have discouraged attempts 
at cultivating wild species and prevented the dis- 
tinction between wild and incipient domesticated 
species. It is also possible that human occupation of 
the tropical areas of China was so sparse and com- 
munication among societies so rare that social pro- 
cesses such as internal and external competition, 
which might have encouraged people to start cul- 
tivating and selecting specific plants and animals, 
did not take place. 

Another line of explanation focuses on the types 
of plants and animals that were the target of inten- 
sive exploitation during the Early Holocene in the 
south. For example, while shellfish were exploited 
intensively, they were not suitable for cultivation 
and domestication. Other food resources found at 
the Zengpiyan cave, namely root plants such as yam 
and taro, may have been domesticated in the south 
(Lu 2006: 145; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 343). It is 
possible, however, that because root plants could 
not be gathered and preserved in the same way 
as cereals, this type of cultivation did not have 
the same social and economic impact that we find 
agriculture exerting in central and north China. 


One Center, Tivo Centers, Multiple Centers: 
Geographic Diversity, Interregional Interaction, 
and the Transition to Agriculture 


Comparing the socioeconomic trajectories of 
north, central, and south China can provide 
valuable insights into the variations within the 
regions and societies that underwent a transition to 
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agriculture. It can highlight, for example, the 
development of different modes of human-nature 
interdependency and different types of social 
mechanisms that evolved in each region. At 
present, our ability to pursue this kind of cross- 
regional comparison is limited by the resolution 
of our archaeological and ecologic data, but the 
necessary data are fast being accumulated from dif- 
ferent regions of China. 

A related issue, which also pertains to one of 
the main themes of this book, is the nature and 
impact of interregional interaction at this early 
time. While some hypotheses have been put for- 
ward regarding the impact of such interactions on 
the development of new stone tool techniques in 
central and south China, for example (Zhang and 
Hung 2008: 300), scant concrete evidence for such 
interactions has been identified in the archaeo- 
logical record. In fact, it is the contemporaneous 
development of agriculture and sedentary lifeways 
in different regions of China that constitutes the 
main “evidence,” according to some scholars, for 
the development of such a network of interactions. 

We have clear evidence for meaningful interre- 
gional contacts soon after the transition to agricul- 
ture. For example, rice grains found at the Jiahu 
site in Henan and dated to the seventh millen- 
nium BCE suggest early contact between societies 
in the Yangzi and Yellow River basins (Crawford 
2006: 83-4). But can we push these types of con- 
tact to earlier periods? In the absence of concrete 
relevant data, most discussions of this question are 
theoretical. The accepted view, implicit in most 
writing on this subject, is that agriculture emerged 
in two distinct centers: millet-based agriculture in 
the middle and lower reaches of the Yellow River 
basin and rice-based agriculture in the middle and 
lower reaches of the Yangzi River basin. According 
to this model, interactions occurred mainly within 
these regions but rarely between them. 

Two subsequent assessments have recently chal- 
lenged this paradigm: one arguing for a unified 


sphere in which both millet- and rice-based sys- 
tems evolved, the other for a much more frag- 
mented process and the development of agricul- 
ture in a multicentered landscape. The model that 
sees agriculture as a unified countrywide phe- 
nomenon was most explicitly presented by David 
Cohen (1998), who argued that the simultane- 
ous development of agriculture in the Yangzi and 
Yellow River basins could not be coincidental. 
Rather, this coevolution occurred because of sim- 
ilar climatic trends (the effects of the Younger 
Dryas event) as well as through interactions and the 
exchange of ideas. Microliths found in Bashidang 
(Hunan 2006: 276-85) may suggest interactions 
between the middle Yangzi River region and 
regions to the river’s north. However, the absence 
of microliths at most other Yangzi River sites, 
especially the earlier cave sites, seems to be evi- 
dence against the importance of such contact at 
the earliest stages of the transition to agriculture. 

At the other end of the theoretical spectrum, 
researchers working outside the so-called core 
regions in the middle and lower reaches of the 
Yangzi and Yellow River basins have recently 
argued for a multicentered understanding of the 
origins of agriculture (Bettinger et al. 2010; 
Shelach 2000). This model is based on the identifi- 
cation of early domesticants in those “peripheral” 
regions and on the unique features of the local tra- 
jectory and local cultural attributes. It argues that 
rather than looking for one or two major centers 
in which agriculture developed and from which it 
spread to other regions, we should instead recon- 
struct the local trajectories and observe the indige- 
nous experiments with plant and animal cultiva- 
tion, even in cases when such experiments did not 
lead directly to the development of fully fledged 
agricultural adaptation. These models encourage 
us to systematically explore the local trajectories 
in different subregions of China and to continue 
looking for concrete evidence for both local devel- 
opments and external contacts. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
SEDENTARY LIFE IN NORTH CHINA 


Starting at around the mid-seventh millennium 
BCE, north China witnessed one of the most 
dramatic social, economic, and cultural changes 
in its history. For hundreds of thousands of years 
the human occupation of this region had con- 
sisted of small groups of mobile hunter-gatherers. 
Then, within a short period of less than a thou- 
sand years, the entire region became populated by 
much larger sedentary agricultural communities. 
This change is reflected both in a dramatic increase 
of the region’s population density and in the size of 
individual communities. During the same period, 
the economic strategies of the Early Neolithic 
societies became much more dependent on food 
production, they adopted far more complex forms 
of social organization, and interpersonal relations 
were transformed. These trends were accompanied 
by meaningful cultural changes — the development 
of art forms, new types of belief, the careful treat- 
ment of the dead, and so on. 

Archaeological remains from the very first soci- 
eties of the Early Neolithic period — those dating 
to the seventh and early sixth millennia BCE — 
show a clear departure from the Paleolithic tradi- 
tions in this region. For example, even the earliest 
sites from this period are compact villages, where 
unmistakable remains of houses and other perma- 
nent structures can be identified. This is in sharp 
contrast to the absence of such features at the ear- 
lier sites discussed in previous chapters, such as 
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Nanzhuangtou and Donghulin. This is not to say 
that the findings imply a complete break between 
the two periods; on the contrary, I believe that the 
processes described in Chapter 3 carried through 
into this period and were responsible for much 
of what happened during the Early Neolithic age. 
Nonetheless, the pace of change accelerated and 
many new material expressions emerged. 

Perhaps our incomplete knowledge of the 
developments during the Late Pleistocene and 
Early Holocene contributes to our view that 
changes of the seventh and sixth millennia BCE 
were “revolutionary.” It is probable that new 
discoveries and more thorough explorations of 
archaeological sites dating from the twelfth to 
eighth millennia BCE will shed light on the grad- 
ual development of agriculture and sedentism in 
north China. Nevertheless, even if we assume 
that the actual gap between the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic occupation of north China was not as 
wide as it currently seems, the social, economic, 
and cultural transformations of the Early Neolithic 
period are still very dramatic. 

This chapter discusses the sedentary agricultural 
communities that flourished in different regions of 
north China from the seventh to the fourth mil- 
lennia BCE. Throughout this and the following 
chapter, this period is called the Early Neolithic. 
It is not my intention to enter the debate about 
the suitability of the term “Neolithic” (lit. the 
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Figure 33. Map of all the sites mentioned in Chapter 4: 1. Baiyinchanghan; 2. Zhaobaogou; 3. Xinglonggou; 
4. Xinglongwa; 5. Houtaizi; 6. Niuheliang; 7. Dongshanzui; 8. Shangzhai; 9. Dadiwan; to. Anban; 11. Shijia; 
12. Banpo; 13. Jiangzhai; 14. Yuanjunmiao; 15. Xipo; 16. Xiyincun; 17. Cishan; 18. Xishuipo; 19. Xiaojingshan; 
20. Yuezhuang; 21. Dawenkou; 22. Wangyin; 23. Xishan; 24. Dahecun; 25. Peiligang; 26. Tanghu; 27. Jiahu; 28. 


Xiawanggang; 29. Yuchisi. 


“new stone age”), nor do I mean to take a stand 
on the subdivision of the Chinese Neolithic into 
subperiods.' Rather, the term is used as a short- 
hand in order to avoid repeating what would oth- 
erwise be a rather lengthy definition. 

In this chapter I discuss the cultural attributes 
of societies that populated north China during 
the Early Neolithic and analyze their economic 
adaptation, social makeup, and culture. Archae- 
ological discoveries in China are typically clas- 
sified into “cultures” (wenhua X4) and “sub- 
cultures” (or “types”; leixing 38 #!), spatiotem- 
poral units that aggregate all the archaeological 


remains from a given area at a given period. This 
classification system has analytical advantages and 
disadvantages. For the purpose of the following 
discussion I find it more useful to examine gen- 
eral trends, which tend to transcend “cultural” 
boundaries and are often incongruent with the 
geographical or temporal boundaries of any single 
“culture.” However, because the names of cultures 
are so commonly used to label sites, it is impos- 
sible to avoid using them altogether. Throughout 
this book, these names are therefore of necessity 
mentioned in the text and also presented in com- 
parative chronological tables. 
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TABLE 2. Early Neolithic archaeological cultures of north China 


Date Northwest (upper Middle Yellow Lower Yellow 
BCE Yellow River) Wei River basin River River Northeast 
6500 Dadiwan KALIS Peiligang #242}  Houli Ja Xinglongwa 
6000 (6200-5400) (6500-5000) (6500-5 500) MBE 
Cishan #4 (6200—5400) 
(6500—5000) 
5500 Shizhaocun DHX Beixin JÆ Zhaobaogou 
(5400—5000) (5 500—4300) BEW 
(5400-4500) 
5000 Early Yangshao Early Yangshao 
(A LD (5000—4000) 
(5000—4000) 
4500 Dawenkou KIX O Hongshan 
(4300—2600) 2T 
(4500-3000) 
4000 Middle Yangshao Middle Yangshao Middle Yangshao 
(4000-3 500) (4000-3 500) (4000-3 500) 
3500 Late Yangshao Late Yangshao Late Yangshao 
(3 500-3000) (3 500-3000) (3500-3000) 
3000 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF EARLY 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETIES IN NORTH CHINA 


This section presents an overview of the main 
archaeological data pertaining to the societies of 
the Early Neolithic period. By definition, this per- 
spective requires generalization, and I will neces- 
sarily gloss over some of the variation between 
sites and between different regions. The varia- 
tions between sites will be discussed in a separate 
section. When reading the following description 
of the material culture of Early Neolithic north 
China, the reader should also keep in mind that 
our knowledge of this period in different regions 
of north China is far from consistent: for some 
regions (such as the middle Yellow River basin or 
the northeast of China) it is quite comprehensive 
and includes data about a variety of social and eco- 
nomic aspects; but for other regions, such as the 
lower Yellow River, our data are based primarily 
on excavations of graves. 


Settlement Patterns and Village Organization 


Increased population density is one of the variables 
most commonly associated with the transition to 
agriculture. It is related to increased economic 
productivity, as well as to a range of social 
transformations. In north China at the beginning 
of the Early Neolithic period, regional population 
densities were quite low. For instance, within the 
219 km? surveyed at the Yiluo River valley in 
Henan (Liu 2004; Liu et al. 2004; Qiao 2007), only 
five Peiligang settlements were located, represent- 
ing a combined total area of 2.3 ha. In northeast 
China, the Chifeng survey project, which covered 
an area of 1,234 km? in eastern Inner Mongolia, 
identified fewer than twenty Xinglongwa sites, 
covering a total area of 28 ha (Chifeng 2011). The 
occupation density in these two systematically sur- 
veyed regions was 1 ha of occupation per 44 to 95 
km’. While this ratio represents a low population 
density, it is nonetheless much higher than it was 
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during any previous period in these regions. 
Occupation density increased dramatically in both 
regions toward the end of the Early Neolithic 
period: in the Yiluo River valley, the number 
of Middle Yangshao sites increased to ten, and 
then tripled during the late Yangshao. The area 
of occupation increased to 46 ha and 76 ha in 
the two periods, respectively, reaching a ratio of 
t ha of occupation per 2.9 km? at its peak. In the 
Chifeng area, occupation during the Hongshan 
period covered an area of 298 ha, or 1 ha of 
occupation per 4.1 km’. 

The compact nature of Early Neolithic sites, 
the size of their population, and their planning 
suggest that these were true villages and not 
just small hamlets or scattered households. The 
earliest sites in the Yellow River and Wei River 
basins and in the northeast were usually 1 to 2 ha 
in size, but occasionally as large as 8 ha. The small- 
est villages comprised only a few households, but 
it is estimated that the larger ones were home to 
between 100 and 300 people (Neimenggu 2004). 
Early Yangshao communities from the middle Yel- 
low River basin and Zhaobaogou ($X 74) com- 
munities from northeast China were not much 
larger: based on a surface survey and a sample of 
excavated houses, it was estimated that the popu- 
lation of the Zhaobaogou site numbered between 
236 and 388 people (Shelach 2006: 334), and the 
population of Jiangzhai (3%) has been estimated 
at between 300 and 400 (Lee 2007; Peterson and 
Shelach 2012). 

A significant change occurred during the lat- 
ter part of the Early Neolithic, when much larger 
communities appeared and the hierarchy between 
small and large communities became much more 
pronounced. The largest later Yangshao settle- 
ments, which seem to have functioned as the cen- 
tral nodes of the local settlement system, ranged 
from 40 to 90 ha in size (Gansu 2006; Liu 2004: 
93; Ma 2005), and are estimated to have had pop- 
ulations of more than one thousand (Qiao 2007). 
The Xipo (P43%) site in Henan province, dated 


to the middle Yangshao period, was about 40 ha 
in size (Ma 2005). The size of Dadiwan (KHL), 
in the Wei River basin, increased from about 8 
ha during the earlier phases of the Early Neolithic 
to about ṣo ha during the late Yangshao period 
(Gansu 2006: 397). The contemporaneous Anban 
(AM) site, located farther east, but also in the Wei 
River basin, was about 70 ha in size (Liu 2004: 86— 
93). Although there was also population growth in 
northeast China, it seems that no Hongshan site 
was as large as the biggest sites in the Yellow and 
Wei River basins. 

Most Early Neolithic sites seem to have been 
carefully preplanned: houses and domestic struc- 
tures are coordinated with each other; there also 
seems to be a clear separation between private and 
public spaces, production sites, ritual areas (includ- 
ing cemeteries), and so on. At several of the Early 
Neolithic sites, the borders of the residential area 
are delineated by a ditch. The earliest evidence of 
such features is found in sites in northeast China, 
such as Xinglongwa (24&Y£) and Baiyinchang- 
han (HÈ iF) (where two such enclosures were 
found). The ditches at these sites are not very 
large — they are 0.55—1.00 m deep and 1.5—2.0 m 
wide (Guo et al. 1991; Neimenggu 2004: 41; 
Shelach 2000: 395—403; Zhongguo Shehui 1985; 
Zhongguo Shehui Kexueyuan Kaogu Yanjiusuo 
Neimenggu Gongzuodui 1997) — which suggests 
that they represent a way of demarcating the site 
rather than constituting a real defensive barrier 
(Figure 34). Similar ditches, though not as well 
preserved, are also known from Peiligang (E> Pi) 
sites in the middle Yellow River basin, such as 
Jiahu ŒH W) and Tanghu (fF), and from the 
lower Yellow River basin at the Xiaojingshan 
(J FALL) site (Henan 1999: 128-30; Henan et al. 
2008; Shandong 2003). More substantial ditches 
were found at early Yangshao sites (Figure 35). At 
Banpo (*#43) and Dadiwan, the ditches are up to 
8 m wide and 5 m deep, while at Jiangzhai a smaller 
ditch averages 2.2 m wide at ground level and 
1.0 m wide at its bottom, and is 1.7 m deep (Chang 
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Figure 34. 


Figure 35. Plans of the Early Yang- 
shao period villages of Jiangzhai (A), 
CEMETERY Beishouling (B), Dadiwan (C), and 
Banpo (D) (after Peterson and Shelach 


2010: 2 : 
CEMETERY 54) 
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Figure 36. Plan of the Late Yangshao 
period wall at Xishan (after Peterson 
and Shelach 2010: 254). 


1986: 116; Xian 1988: 51-2, 67). In a few sites 
dated to the later part of the Early Neolithic both 
ditches and walls were found. The late Yangshao 
Xishan (PY IL) site in central Henan is 25 ha in size, 
which is smaller than Xipo, Dadiwan, and Anban. 
However, similar to these sites, it was probably a 
central node in the local settlement hierarchy. A 
portion of the Xishan site is enclosed by a roughly 
circular ditch and a pounded earth wall (Figure 
36). The wall, now mostly destroyed, was origi- 
nally 3 to 5 m wide, 2.5 m high, and about 200 
m in diameter, with two gated entry points. The 
surrounding ditch varied from 4 to 11 m in width 
and was 4.5 m deep in places (Liu 2004: 93-4). 
Another feature common to many Early 
Neolithic sites is “plazas,” or open areas located 
between the houses, which were presumably used 
for public activities. The basic layout of an Early 
Neolithic village is exemplified by Jiangzhai, prob- 
ably the most completely exposed site from this 
period. The basic layout of phase I at Jiangzhai 
can be described as a set of three concentric cir- 
cles: (1) the innermost open courtyard or plaza; 
(2) a band of residential structures and storage 
pits; (3) and a ditch, beyond which lay cemeter- 
ies. Two animal pens and two night soil (manure) 
sheds were located at the periphery of the plaza; 
five kilns were located on the outer side of the 


ditch and two were located inside the village 
(Figure 37a). 

The excavated segment of the residential area 
of phase I at Jiangzhai (about 70 percent of the 
total residential area) contains 65 contemporane- 
ous houses and 121 storage and ash pits (Peterson 
and Shelach 2012). The doorways of all houses 
opened toward the central plaza, and the pits 
seem to cluster around individual houses. Some 
archaeologists have identified five distinct clusters 
of buildings that divide the Jiangzhai community 
into five residential sectors. Each cluster consists of 
several smaller structures grouped around a larger 
one and separated from the adjacent sectors by nar- 
row zones of unoccupied space (Figure 37b) (Lee 
2007; Xian 1988: 67-8; Yan 1999: 136-7). Similar 
village segmentation has been identified at many 
other Early Neolithic sites, though these character- 
izations are by no means universally agreed upon 
(Peterson and Shelach 2010). In the northeast, sites 
associated with the Xinglongwa and Zhaobaogou 
periods do not have central plazas. Instead, houses 
are organized in orderly rows with their doorways 
all facing the same direction and a clear separation 
between private and public spaces (Shelach 2006). 

Some sites from the late phases of the Early 
Neolithic not only are larger than anything 
seen before, but their organization contains new 
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Figure 37. A. Layout of Jiangzhai phase I; B. Division of Jiangzhai village into five residential sectors (after Peterson 
and Shelach 2012). 
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Figure 38. Typical (left) and larger 
and more elaborate (right) Early Yang- 
shao period dwellings (after Peterson 
and Shelach 2010: 256). 


elements as well. The Xipo site, for example, is 
centered around a cluster of larger structures con- 
structed on layers of pounded earth foundations 
(Ma 2005). At Dadiwan, the organization of the 
early Yangshao village is very similar to that of 
Jiangzhai, but it was replaced during the late Yang- 
shao by a much more segregated layout: the flat 
lower area, where the earlier village was located, 
became occupied by smaller dwellings, installa- 
tions, and graves, while much larger and more 
elaborate houses were located on the higher ter- 
races that overlook it (Gansu 2006). 


Domestic Structures 


House remains dated to the Early Neolithic period 
reflect a substantial investment of labor. The 
earliest were single-room, surface-built, or semi- 
subterranean structures, with timber frame wattle- 
and-daub walls and thatch roofs. Most houses had 
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pounded earth floors, with shallow hearths for 
cooking and heating excavated in their centers. 
Early Yangshao houses found at sites such as Banpo 
and Jiangzhai are either round or square in shape, 
and most are between Io and 30 m° in size with 
minimal or no internal divisions (Figure 38). A few 
much larger (up to 100 m? in area) and more elab- 
orate structures have sometimes been interpreted 
as public and/or ritual facilities, or as the residence 
of lineage heads (Lee 2001b: 335; Liu 2004: 79— 
81; Peterson and Shelach 2012; Xian 1988; Yan 
1999). 

Rectangular semi-subterranean houses are typ- 
ical to the Xinglongwa and Zhaobaogou periods 
in northeast China. Houses range between 20 and 
80 m° in size, with some larger houses up to 140 
m? also reported. At the Zhaobaogou site, houses 
included shallow rectangular hearths lined with flat 
stones, and some houses also had niches dug into 
the back wall and storage pits in the floor. A few 
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Figure 39. House F6 from the Zhaobaogou site. 1. Hearth; 2. Concentration of artifacts in the niche; d. Posthole; 
k. Shallow pit; s. Concentration of ashes (after Zhongguo 1997: 29). 


of the structures were divided in two, with the 
floor of the front half slightly elevated and creat- 
ing a shallow step down to the rear of the house 
(Figure 39). 

During the late phase of the Early Neolithic, 
single-room houses continued to be the norm, but 
larger multiroom rows or “apartment blocks” have 
been found at some late Yangshao sites (Figure 40). 
Examples of such multiroom structures can be seen 
at Xiawanggang ( F E fj) in southeastern Henan, 
where a single house measuring 45 m by 5-10 m 
contained a dozen or more two- to three- 
room units, as well as several single-room units 
(Gong 2002: 131-2). At Dahecun (AWA), near 
Zhengzhou, in north-central Henan, at least three 
such rows have been identified (Chang 1986: 126— 
34). Similar structures have also been found in the 
lower Yellow River region at places such as the 
late Dawenkou (KYL) site at Yuchisi (RRSP), 
where fifteen row houses were excavated inside the 
2 ha area enclosed by the site’s ditch. The shortest 
structures have only two rooms, but the larger ones 


have as many as twelve (Figure 41) (Gao and Luan 
2004: 107-9; Zhao 2009). Although they shared 
common walls, each room had its own entrance, 
hearth, and separate set of domestic artifacts, sug- 
gesting that each was home to a single nuclear 
family. Some of the small single-room units may 
have been used as storage facilities (Lee 2001b: 
335-46; Zhao 2009; Zhengzhou 2001). 

The latter part of the Early Neolithic also wit- 
nessed the appearance of special-purpose houses 
that were probably associated with social stratifi- 
cation and the early emergence of local elites. A 
few unusually large structures dating to phase IV 
at Dadiwan have been described by some as “pala- 
tial” and are thought to have been the residences 
of community elites (Liu 2004: 86-8; Yan 1999: 
139-40). The largest of these structures (F901) was 
a multiroomed building covering an area of 290 
m° (420 m? including affiliated structures). Its lay- 
out included a main room in the center and several 
small rooms on the two sides and at the back. This 
main hall was supported by sixteen large posts and 
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Figure 40. Plans of multiroom houses 


of the Middle and Late Yangshao E 
period at A. Xiawanggang; B. Dahe- 
cun; and C. Baligang (after Peterson 
and Shelach 2010: 258). 
B 
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had a big hearth dug into the floor. The building 
was fronted by a covered porch and a large open 
plaza of compacted earth (Figure 42) (Gansu 2006: 
414-28). At Xipo, each of the central buildings was 
also quite large (ca. 80 m°). They were constructed 
atop subsurface pounded earth foundations and 
had a very long and narrow entrance; their floors 
and walls were plastered with red pigment (Ma 
2005: 29-36). 

Other than houses, storage pits are the only 
type of domestic structure commonly found at 
Early Neolithic sites. The shape and size of the 
pits vary considerably, and it is not always easy 
to tell whether they were used to store food or 
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for garbage disposal. At the Cishan (f# LL) site, 
dated to the beginning of the Early Neolithic, 
474 pits were discovered. These pits vary con- 
siderably in shape and size. Most are circular or 
oval and have straight walls, but their depth varies 
between 0.5 m and more than 5 m (Hebei 1981). 
Layers of grain were found at the bottom of 88 
such pits, suggesting that their main function was 
indeed the storage of food (Tong 1984). Animal 
bones and other artifacts found in other pits sug- 
gest that some either were originally dug to con- 
tain refuse, or were given over to this function after 
they were no longer considered suitable for grain 


storage. 


Figure 41. Village organization and multiroom houses at the late Dawenkou site of Yuchisi (after Yang 2004: 69). 
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Figure 42. Structure Foor from Dadiwan (after Peter- 
son and Shelach 2010: 256). 
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The variation in shape and size of the storage 
pits identified at Cishan is typical of most Early 
Neolithic sites. The same types of pit, for example, 
were found at periods 1 to 3 at Dadiwan (Figure 
43). At Jiangzhai, the volume of 121 contempo- 
raneous storage pits assigned to the earlier phase 
varies between 0.23 mì to 16.75 m}, averaging 2.9 
m? (Peterson and Shelach 2012). Some storage pits 
from the latter part of the Early Neolithic period 
have a bell-shaped cross-section (narrow mouth, 
wider bottom) (Figure 44). 

Storage pits are usually found clustered around 
residential structures, though in some places, such 
as Cishan, many pits are not associated with any 
particular house. In northeast China, while some 
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Figure 43. Storage pits from period II at 
Dadiwan (after Gansu 2006: 117-18). 
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Figure 44. “Ball-shaped” storage pits from period IV 
at Dadiwan (after Gansu 2006: 454-5). 


pits are scattered between the houses, some were 
excavated inside the houses (Neimenggu 1997; 
Zhongguo 1997). 


Figure 45. Layout of the cemetery at 
Peiligang (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 
140). 


Cemeteries, Burials, and Religious Structures 


Beliefs about the afterlife as well as some treatment 
of the dead were probably part of the human expe- 
rience before the Neolithic period, but evidence 
for such activities is extremely scarce. This changed 
dramatically during the Early Neolithic period, 
from which graves are found at almost every site. 
In some early sites graves are scattered among the 
houses, but even at this early phase some sites have 
a formal cemetery. One of the earliest cemeteries 
excavated is at the Peiligang site (Li 2003: 112-14). 
The 114 graves that have been excavated so far 
are arranged in an orderly fashion: all are oriented 
more or less in the same direction, and only in 
a very few cases are newer graves dug into older 
ones (Figure 45). 

The designation of a special area to serve as 
a cemetery is one of the most interesting devel- 
opments associated with the beginning of the 
Neolithic period in north China, since it may 
imply a clear cognitive distinction between the 
realms of the living and the dead. This separa- 
tion is made even clearer during the Yangshao 
period, when cemeteries are located outside the 
ditch encircling the habitation area (Figure 35). 
The orderly placement of the graves and the 
fact that they do not intrude on one another 
suggest that they were marked above ground, 
and that graves were visited by relatives of the 
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deceased not only during the funeral, but during 
later periods as well. Children, who were often 
buried under the floor of the house rather than 
in the formal cemeteries, may have been seen, in 
this respect, as a separate category, which, even 
after death, was more closely associated with the 
living. 

Some villages from the Yangshao period have 
more than one cemetery, and it has been argued 
that each cemetery was designated for a specific 
segment of the village population. At Jiangzhai, for 
example, it is commonly assumed that each ceme- 


tery corresponds to the village segment that it faces 


on the other side of the ditch. At Yuanjunmiao (JG 
HJH), the cemetery is organized in parallel rows. 
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Figure 46. Schematic plan of the 
Early Yangshao—period cemetery at 
Yuanjunmiao (after Peterson and 


Shelach 2010: 258). 


Based on the artifacts found in graves, archaeol- 
ogists were able to sort them into three periods 
(early, middle, and late) and to divide the ceme- 
tery into two parts. In each part, the arrangement 
of the graves is orderly, from the earlier to the later 
(Figure 46), and it has been suggested that each 
part of the cemetery belonged to a different seg- 
ment of the village population (Zhang Zhongpei 
1985). 

Pre-Yangshao and early Yangshao graves from 
the Wei and middle Yellow River basins are usually 
simple shallow pit graves, each containing a single 
adult interred in the extended position (Figure 47). 
In northeast China, graves at Xinglongwa sites are 
shallow pits that are sometimes lined with stone 


Figure 47. Pit grave from period II at 
Dadiwan (after Gansu 2006: 271). 
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Figure 48. Stone-lined pit grave from the Baiyinchang- 
han site (after Neimenggu 2004: 31) 


slabs and covered with stones (Figure 48). Infants 
and young children were commonly buried in urns 
that were interred inside residential areas, between 
buildings or under house floors (Figure 49). 


Figure 49. Urn burials of infants from period II at 
Dadiwan (after Gansu 2006: 273). 


Early Neolithic graves usually contain a small 
number of grave goods, typically a few ceramic 
vessels, stone tools, and ornaments. For example, 
among fifty-one pit graves at one of the Jiangzhai 
cemeteries, forty-one contained grave goods. 
Altogether, 251 artifacts were found inside these 
graves: 146 were ceramic vessels, while the rest 
were smaller stone and bone artifacts (Xian 1988: 
53). 

Graves from the early phases of the Early 
Neolithic are largely undifferentiated. Most are of 
roughly similar size and elaboration, and there is 
little variation in the quantity or quality of grave 
goods found inside them. Of the 349 graves exca- 
vated at Jiahu, for example, only 2 percent are 
longer than 2.5 m and only 6.3 percent are deeper 
than 71 cm (Henan 1999: 139-43). Because most 
of the relatively large graves contain more than 
a single interment, the actual variation in size is 
even smaller. No single interment grave contained 
more than four ceramic vessels (Henan 1999: 
656-701). 

Some graves from the beginning of the Early 
Neolithic contain bones of more than a single 
interment. The examination of human bones 
recovered from these graves provides evidence that, 
while sometimes the individuals found in them 
were buried immediately after their death, in other 
cases they were interred as part of a secondary 
burial — that is, they were first buried elsewhere 
and then, after their flesh had decayed, the bones 
were collected and reburied. A few collective buri- 
als are found in most sites from this period, but 
at some sites they are the majority (Figure 50). 
At Yuanjunmiao, for example, two-thirds of the 
graves are collective and they contain 92 percent 
of all the individuals buried in this cemetery. The 
number of individuals buried in each of the collec- 
tive graves ranges from two to twenty-five (Zhang 
Zhongpei 1985). 

During the late phases of the Early Neolithic, 
burial variability increased dramatically, both 
within each cemetery and between cemeteries. 
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While simple pit graves containing just a few burial 
goods remained common, other, much larger, 
more elaborate, and richer graves also appeared. 
In many graves a secondary ledge (ercengtai JE 
f), upon which offerings were placed, was con- 
structed along the walls of the earth pit. The qual- 
ity and the number of offerings found in the richer 
graves far exceed anything seen in this region 
before. For example, at Xipo, all graves contain 
a single interment in the supine extended posi- 
tion. Most graves have a secondary ledge, but they 
vary considerably in terms of size and the amount 
of goods placed in them (Figure 51). Among 
a group twenty graves excavated recently, the 
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burial M25 
from the Shijiacun cemetery (after 
Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 256). 


Figure 50. Collective 
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smallest are 1.8-2.2 m long, 0.6-1.2 m wide, 
and about 0.6 m deep; the biggest are almost 4 
m long, 3.5 m wide, and more than 2 m deep. 
The quantity and type of grave goods found in 
these graves, however, are less varied than the 
differences in size between them. Five of the 
graves contained no burial goods at all, while 
the richest grave contained eight ceramic ves- 
sels, a large jade axe, and a bone tool (Henan 
et al. 2008). 

We find even more pronounced variation in 
graves from the Dawenkou period in the lower 
Yellow River region. At the beginning of this 
period, in cemeteries such as Wangyin (Œ A), 
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Figure 51. Two graves from Xipo 
(after Henan et al. 2008: 8). 


where 789 graves have been excavated, variation 
is still minimal (Underhill 2002: 92-3). By the late 
phases of the Dawenkou, however, large differ- 
ences emerge in terms of the labor invested in 
the construction of graves and the artifacts placed 
in them. At the Dawenkou site, graves belong- 
ing to the middle Dawenkou period range in size 
from 0.42 to 8.12 m’. While the smaller burials are 
simple pit graves, larger ones contain a secondary 
ledge and a wooden coffin. The number of arti- 
facts placed in these grave ranges from none to 106, 
and the size of the grave tends to correlate with the 
number of artifacts placed in it (Liu 2004: 138-42; 
Underhill 2002: 104-13). Variation among graves 
is expressed not only in terms of size, structure, 
and the number of grave goods, but also in the 
quality of the grave goods. Prestige artifacts found 
mainly in richer graves include expensive ceramic 
vessels such as tall-legged cups and stemmed dishes 
with cutout designs, jade objects, carved cylinders 
made of ivory or bone, and pig mandibles. Grave 
Mro at the Dawenkou site, 4.2 by 3.2 m with a 
secondary ledge and a wooden coffin, is a prime 
example of a prestigious burial: its occupant is an 
old female, and it contained ninety-three vessels, 


many of which were prestige items, as well as a 


large jade axe, jade ornaments, four pig mandibles, 
and other animal bones (Figure 52). 
Uncommonly large and elaborate graves have 
also been found in the middle Yellow River region. 
The most famous example is grave M45 from 
the Xishuipo (P47KH#¥) site in Henan (Figure 53) 
(Puyang 1989). The grave measures 4.1 by 3.1 m 
and has a keyhole shape. The main occupant, a 
tall adult male, lies in the center of the grave 
surrounded by the remains of three adolescents 
(two males and one female), who appear to have 
been killed so as to accompany him in death. In 
addition, hundreds of clam shells are arranged on 
either side of the principal’s body to form repre- 
sentations of a tiger and a dragon. A third pic- 
tograph, sometime identified as the “celestial Big 
Dipper ladle” or as representing an axe, was drawn 
using two human tibiae placed perpendicular to a 
smaller triangular pile of shells at his feet. 
Secondary burials were not common during the 
latter part of the Early Neolithic, with the excep- 
tion of a unique burial tradition typical to the 
Luoyang area (in the central Yellow River region) 
during the middle and late Yangshao period, 
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Figure 52. A. Grave Mio from Dawenkou; B. Grave 
goods found inside grave Mro from Dawenkou (after 
Gao and Luan 2004: 123-4). 
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namely, the secondary urn burial of adults. The 
urns, which were probably specially made for this 
purpose, are fairly tall (30 cm or more), with 
some decorated with unique polychrome paint- 
ings (Ding 2008; Liu 2004: 132-3). 

In northeast China, formal cemeteries are not 
known from the Hongshan period, and most indi- 
vidual graves either form parts of larger ceremonial 
structures or are located in stone piles (or “cairns”). 
Some of the burials in this region are secondary, 
but most are single primary burials. Each struc- 
ture includes one central interment and additional, 
smaller graves surrounding it. The burial cham- 
ber is made of stone slabs, and even the biggest 
graves are quite small: only just big enough to 
contain their occupant in the extended position 
(Figure 54). Each grave contains few, but very 
expensive burial goods; mostly exquisite jade arti- 
facts, some of which had probably been used by 
the deceased either as necklaces or as ornamenta- 
tion on their clothes (Guo 1995a: 33-6; Liaoning 
1997). 

Northeast China is the only region where there 
are clear indications of the construction of rit- 
ual structures during the Early Neolithic period. 
Some structures date to the Zhaobaogou period 
(Zhongguo 1997: 127-8), but most are from the 
Hongshan period. The most famous Hongshan 
ritual structures are located at sites such as Niuhe- 
liang (FW) and Dongshanzui (KI), which 
have been identified as ritual centers. However, the 
division between ritual and domestic functions at 
these sites is not as clear-cut as some would have 
it: domestic activities, including habitation, prob- 
ably took place at the so-called ritual centers, and 
ceremonial structures are also found at domestic 
sites (Peterson et al. 2010). 

The Niuheliang complex, in western Liaoning 
province, has more than ten related sites within 
a ṣo km? area, at the center of which stands the 
so-called Goddess Temple, an elongated structure 
of irregular shape, 25 m long and 2-9 m wide, 
constructed on a large earthen platform nearly 
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Figure 53. Xishuipo grave M45 (after Yang 
Xiaoneng 2004: 2:54). 


Figure 54. A Hongshan grave from Niuheliang (courtesy of Liaoning Institute of Archaeology and Cultural Relics). 
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3 ha in size (Figure 55). The remains of life-size 
clay sculptures of humans and animals, probably 
originally attached to its walls, have been found 
inside the “temple” structure. One of the sculp- 
tures is a well-preserved female figure, hence the 
structure’s name (Figure 56) (Barnes and Guo 
1996; Liaoning 1997). 

There are some thirty ritual structures in the 
area surrounding the Goddess Temple. The largest 
cluster is at locality 2, which contains three large 
circular structures, one rectangular and one square 
structure, as well as a few smaller ones (Figure $7). 
All these structures are made of stone and earth, 
and their external diameter is about 20 m at the 
base. Hundreds of bottomless, painted pottery 
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Figure 55. The Goddess Temple at Niuhe- 
liang (courtesy of Liaoning Institute of 
Archaeology and Cultural Relics). 


cylinders, each 50 cm high, were placed around 
each of the structures (Figure 58). Those struc- 
tures are sometime identified as altars, and those 
in which burials are incorporated as cairns (Guo 


1995a; Liaoning 1997). 


The Production of Artifacts 


Artifacts found at Early Neolithic sites and graves 
provide evidence for a rapid growth in tech- 
nological capabilities and in the scale of pro- 
duction. Artifacts such as ceramic vessels, stone 
tools, and ornaments made with semiprecious 
stones are important evidence for the development 
of the socioeconomic system of Early Neolithic 
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Figure 56. The Goddess statue from the Goddess Tem- 
ple at Niuheliang (courtesy of Liaoning Institute of 
Archaeology and Cultural Relics). 


villages and suggest the incipient development of 
craft specialization, division of labor, and exchange 
networks. 

Although, as discussed in Chapter 3, ceramic 
production had already gotten under way in China 
during the Late Pleistocene, the quantity and qual- 
ity of shards found at sites from the Late Pleis- 
tocene and Early Holocene suggest a relatively 
low level of production. In contrast, even very 
Early Neolithic sites from different regions have 
yielded large quantities of ceramic vessels and pot- 
shards. The large number of kilns found at Early 
Neolithic sites also suggests production on a larger 
and much more systematic scale than before. At 
the Jiangzhai site alone, remains of seven kilns have 
been located (Xian 1988: 48-9), and their cluster- 
ing in areas outside the village ditch suggests that 
production was regulated. 


In comparison with earlier periods, Early 
Neolithic ceramics were of much better quality, 
and continued to improve throughout the period. 
While the shape and style of ceramic vessels vary 
considerably from region to region, the gen- 
eral trajectory is similar: throughout the Early 
Neolithic the firing temperature increased, pro- 
ducing much less crumbly wares; improved control 
over the firing atmosphere was attained, resulting 
in vessels of more homogeneous color and qual- 
ity; and the quality of clay and the techniques for 
shaping it both improved, producing more elegant 
and complex types of vessels. 

The earliest ceramic vessels of the Early 
Neolithic were molded by hand and were usu- 
ally simple in shape. Within each of the regional 
“cultures,” the number of vessel shapes is rela- 
tively small: While some legged vessels were found 
in the middle Yellow River region, most vessels 
have flat bases, straight walls, and a simple mouth. 
Incised and stamped decorations are common 
(Chang 1986: 93-5; Shelach 2000) (Figure 59). 
The most notable development of the early Yang- 
shao period is the appearance of colored deco- 
rations, which were achieved by oxidizing iron 
minerals, which required a high degree of control 
over the atmosphere inside the kiln. While the ves- 
sels retained their simple shapes, the red and black 
decorations of some vessels are quite sophisticated 
(Figure 60). Similar colored decorations at this 
time are unknown at other regions, but other dec- 
orations were seen, and to some extent shapes of 
vessels were becoming more sophisticated as well. 

During the late phases of the Early Neolithic an 
overall increase in the diversity, quality, technologi- 
cal sophistication, and dimensional standardization 
of ceramic vessels all suggest the beginnings of 
more specialized pottery production. Color dec- 
orations were by now far more widely spread, 
appearing in northeast China (Hongshan), in the 
lower Yellow River region (Dawenkou), and in 
the Wei River region (Underhill 2002). More 
significant perhaps, vessels took on much more 
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elaborate shapes, and production techniques, 
which included the use of molds and the early use 
of the potter’s wheel, became more sophisticated. 
Middle and late Dawenkou vessels, with their elab- 
orate shapes and sometimes composed of multiple 
pieces, offer a prime example of this increased 
sophistication (Figure 61), but similar develop- 
ments have been documented in other regions as 
well. 

During the Early Neolithic, stone tool produc- 
tion continued in the tradition of earlier periods 
in north China. Microliths and stone blades are 
quite common in early sites. Ground stones are 
also commonly found, including large tools now 
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Figure 57. Locality 2 at Niuheliang 
(courtesy of Liaoning Institute of 
Archaeology and Cultural Relics). 


identified as spades and hoes. Indeed, agricultural 
tools in China continued to be made of stone, 
wood, and bone, up until they were replaced by 
iron tools during the late-first millennium BCE. 
At the earlier sites of the Early Neolithic, grinding 
slabs (or querns) became even more common than 
before (Figure 62 ). 

One of the most interesting developments in 
Early Neolithic craftsmanship is the production of 
items laboriously carved from hard semiprecious 
stones such as jade and turquoise. Small jade orna- 
ments first appear in graves of the Xinglongwa 
period in northeast China, but the carving of 
jade and other hard stones reached its peak in 
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Figure 58. One of the stone structures at locality 2 and a typical ceramic cylinder found near it (courtesy of 


Liaoning Institute of Archaeology and Cultural Relics). 


this region during the Hongshan. Many Hong- 
shan graves contain jade objects, some quite large 
and labor-intensive. They were carved in the shape 
of real and mythological animals, or as geometri- 
cal plaques and tubes. Many of them have holes, 
suggesting that they were used as pendants or were 


stitched to their owner’s clothes (Figures 63A and 
63B) (Guo 1995a). 

Although less common, evidence for the pro- 
duction and consumption of artifacts made from 
hard stones can also be found in other regions of 
north China. At the Xipo site, for example, six of 
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Dadiwan 


twenty-two graves contained jade artifacts. Some 
of them are quite large, including a large polished 
jade axe (yue 4%) measuring 17 by 6 cm (Figure 
63C) (Ma et al. 2006). 


THE ECONOMIC ADAPTATION OF EARLY 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETIES IN NORTH CHINA 


Agriculture, as defined in Chapter 3, was 
widespread in north China by the beginning of 
the Early Neolithic period. Morphological evi- 
dence for domesticated plants and animals has been 
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Figure 59. Comparison of ceramic 
vessels from the Peiligang, Cishan, 


Cishan Dadiwan, Houli, and Xinglongwa 
sites (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 
116; 152; 143; 131; 159). 

Peiligang 

Xinglongwa 


found at sites in all of the different subregions of 
north China, alongside tools that suggest the sys- 
tematic cultivation of agricultural fields. However, 
it should not be assumed that once agriculture 
existed it become the only viable economic mode. 
This section also addresses evidence regarding the 
socioeconomic organization of early villages. 


Domesticated Plants 


The traditional staple food of north China was 
millet, and it is assumed that the two species of 
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Figure 60. Early Yangshao vessels decorated with colored patterns (photos by Gideon Shelach). 


millet, foxtail millet (Setaria italica) and broomcorn 
millet (Panicum miliaceum), were both domesticated 
in this region. Earlier evidence for broomcorn 


Figure 61. Elaborate Dawenkou vessels (gu cup and dou 
stemmed dishes) (after Gao and Luan 2004: 60). 


millet is dated to the seventh or early sixth millen- 
nia BCE. Grains of broomcorn millet were recov- 
ered from the Xinglonggou (2474) site, in east- 
ern Inner Mongolia, the lower strata at Dadiwan 
in the Wei River basin, at the Yuezhuang (H JŒ) 
site in the lower Yellow River region, and at Peili- 
gang sites in the middle Yellow River basin (Bar- 
ton et al. 2009; Liu and Chen 2012: 82-5; Zhao 
2004). A recent study of phytoliths recovered from 
the earth inside the storage pits at Cishan suggests 
that broomcorn millet was cultivated there from 
around 8000 BCE, and that foxtail millet appeared 
in small quantities after about 6500 BCE (Lu et al. 
2009). If confirmed, these would be the earliest 
domesticated plants in China, but the dating accu- 
racy in this study is still being debated. Grains of 
these two types of millet have been found in large 
quantities at sites dated to the fifth millennium 
BCE and later throughout all regions of north 
China. 

Soybean (Glycine max) is another important food 
in north China. Although not actually a cereal, it is 
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Figure 62. Grinding stones, agricultural stone tools, and stone sickles from Peiligang (after Zhongguo Shehui 


2010b: 133). 


one of the “five grains” (or basic food) celebrated 
in the classic Chinese texts. Because it is difficult to 
distinguish between domestic and wild varieties, 
the date and location of soybean domestication 
remain contested. Wild soybean seeds have been 
found at Early Neolithic sites, such as Jiahu (Zhao 
and Zhang 2009), but most scholars believe that it 
was not domesticated until the Late Neolithic and 
that it became widely used only during the Bronze 
Age (Liu and Chen 2012: 85—91). Hemp (Cannabis 
sativa) may also have been domesticated and used 
in Yangshao communities for the production of 
oil and fibers, but evidence of its domestication is 
scarce (Crawford 2006: 81). 

Early rice remains have also been found at the 
Jiahu site (Zhao and Zhang 2009), representing 


the northernmost extension of rice exploitation at 
this early date, but it is unclear whether this was 
fully domesticated rice (see Chapter 5). Wheat 
(Triticum spp.), barley (Hordeum vulgare), and oats 
(Avena sp.) were introduced to north China from 
West Asia, but not before the Late Neolithic and 
Early Bronze age period (Crawford 2006: 78—80; 
Flad et al. 2010; Lee et al. 2007). 


Domesticated Animals 


Animal domestication went hand in hand with 
the domestication of plants in north China. Dogs 
had already been domesticated to serve as guarding 
and hunting animals in previous periods; however, 
the main food producing animals in China were 
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Figure 63. Early Neolithic jade artifacts: A. Typical Hongshan artifacts; B. Jade axe (yue) from the Xipo site; C. 
Dawenkou artifacts (photos by Gideon Shelach [A and C] and Gary Lee Todd [B]). 


domesticated during the Early Neolithic period. 
Among these animals, the pig (Sus domesticus) was 
the most important, both as a source of meat and 
as a status symbol. It is probable that pigs were 
domesticated simultaneously in more than one 
place (Flad et al. 2007), including in the Yangzi 
River basin and north China. In north China, the 
oldest evidence for domesticated pigs comes from 
the Jiahu and Cishan sites (Yuan Jing 2008), but 


it is likely that domesticated pigs were raised in 
contemporaneous sites as well. By the early Yang- 
shao period there is plentiful evidence for the 
importance of pigs, including the animal sheds 
constructed at the Jiangzhai site and the numerous 
pig bones found at various sites. By the later part 
of the Early Neolithic, pig bones, including com- 
plete skulls or mandibles, are found in graves and 
pig figurines and statues are also known, indicating 
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the ritual significance and prestige attached to the 
animal (Kim 1994)). 

Data on the domestication of other mammals 
in north China are not as complete as we would 
like. Domesticated cattle (Bos taurus) bones have 
been tentatively identified at Jiangzhai, but these 
findings are disputed, and it is unclear whether 
cattle were domesticated locally or originated from 
West Asia or India (Flad et al. 2007: 192-3). Sheep 
and goats were probably introduced to China from 
West Asia. It is unclear when they first appeared in 
north China, but it was probably either during the 
late stages of the Early Neolithic or, more likely, 
during the Late Neolithic (Flad et al. 2007: 193). 
Domesticated horse and camel were introduced to 
China at an even later stage. 

In addition to mammals, other types of animals 
were also important components of the agricul- 
tural complex of north China. One such animal is 
the domestic chicken (Gallus gallus domesticus). Like 
the pig, the chicken was most likely domesticated 
in several different places simultaneously, includ- 
ing in China (Liu et al. 2006). Bones of domes- 
ticated chicken have been identified at Cishan 
(Zhou 1981), but the extent to which they were 
exploited during the Early Neolithic is debated. 
Another important animal was the silkworm (Bom- 
byx mori). Remains of a silkworm cocoon found 
at Xiyincun (P§ KAA), in Shanxi province, suggest 
that silkworm domestication and the production 
of silk started in north China during the Early 
Neolithic period (Chang 1986: 113). 


The Economic Base of Early Neolithic Societies 


The identification of domesticated plants and ani- 
mals has traditionally been viewed as evidence that 
the transition from hunter-gathering to agriculture 
was complete by the Early Neolithic. The Cishan 
site is seen as one of the prime examples of this 
transition. The capacity of the eighty-eight exca- 
vated storage pits, with their thick layers of millet 
remains, has been estimated at around 70,000 kg 
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(Tong 1984: 197). This quantity of grain could 
easily have fed the entire population of the vil- 
lage, thus suggesting a heavy reliance on agricul- 
ture. Stone tools identified as sickles, spades, and 
axes are interpreted as representative of the agri- 
cultural orientation of the Cishan and Peiligang 
villages. The more than two hundred grinding 
slabs and hand stones found at Cishan, as well 
as similar artifacts found in other contemporane- 
ous sites, are all associated with the processing of 
domesticated cereals (Chang 1986: 88—93; Tong 
1984). 

This idealized view of Early Neolithic village 
economy being predominantly based on agricul- 
ture has been challenged in recent years. Large 
quantities of wild animal bones and wild plants 
have also been recovered from Cishan and con- 
temporaneous sites in all regions of north China. 
For example, plants such as wild walnuts (Juglans 
regia), hazelnuts (Corylus heterophylla), and hack- 
berry (Celtis bungeana) have been recovered from 
pits at Cishan (Hebei 1981); and of the twenty- 
three animal species identified at that site by their 
bones, deer are the most numerous. Other wild 
animals include boar, cattle, hares, fish, turtles, and 
shellfish (Zhou 1981) . 

Similar findings are reported from other sites 
dating to the beginning of the Early Neolithic 
period. At Jiahu, for example, a systematic floata- 
tion of earth samples from the 2001 excavation sea- 
son recovered the charred remains of twenty-four 
types of plant. These included rice, wild soybean, 
wild fruits (such as grapes), tubers (such as lotus), 
nuts (such as acorns), water plants (such as water 
chestnut, Trapa spp), and weeds (Zhao and Zhang 
2009). In addition, the bones and shells of thirty- 
eight animal species, including mammals, birds, 
fish, shellfish, and turtles, were also found at the 
site (Henan 1999: 784—805). Based on the large 
quantity of fish bones and the relative quantity of 
rice in the flora assemblage, a recent analysis con- 
cluded that the village of Jiahu subsisted mainly on 
fishing, hunting, and gathering, with agriculture 
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and animal husbandry playing only a secondary 
role (Zhao and Zhang 2009). 

It appears, then, that the economy of the earli- 
est Neolithic villages was still largely based on wild 
resources, with domesticated food gaining impor- 
tance only gradually. Grinding tools, once seen as 
evidence of the prominence of domesticated cere- 
als, could actually have been used for processing 
wild nuts such as acorns. This is the case not only 
for pre-Neolithic sites, as discussed in Chapter 3, 
but also for Early Neolithic communities. For 
example, the most abundant remains of plant starch 
recovered from grinding stones at the Shangzhai 
(E26) site, near Beijing, were from acorns, while 
millet was only the second most common (Yang 
et al. 2009). 

Scientific studies of human and animal bones 
lend support to this alternative reconstruction of 
Early Neolithic economy. For example, a study of 
fifty-three human skeletons from the Xinglongwa 
site found a relatively low incidence of the patholo- 
gies that are usually associated with the transition 
to agriculture — iron deficiency, for example, or 
anemia, periosteal reactions, and dental cavities — 
thereby suggesting a relatively low level of reliance 
on agriculture (Smith 2005). An analysis of car- 
bon (ô™C) and nitrogen (6°°N) isotopic compo- 
sition in human and animal bone collagen from 
the Dadiwan site suggests that, during its earlier 
stage, the occupants’ diet was based primarily on 
wild resources, with very little consumption of 
millet (Barton et al. 2009). Similar results are also 
reported from an analysis of human bones recov- 
ered at Houli period sites in the lower Yellow 
River basin (Hu et al. 2008). 

By the Yangshao period, the proportion of 
domestic food in the human diet seems to have 
increased considerably. Although hunting did not 
altogether cease, isotopic analysis of human bones 
from such sites as Jiangzhai, Shijia (EZ), and level 
2 at Dadiwan shows that millet provided up to 
80 percent of the human diet. Not only humans 
but also pigs and dogs consumed millet in large 


quantities (Barton et al. 2009; Pechenkina et al. 
2005). These findings are also supported by the 
signs of stress, disease, and malnutrition found in 
human bones from Shijia (Smith 2005). 


THE SOCIOPOLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION OF EARLY NEOLITHIC 
VILLAGES IN NORTH CHINA 


In all regions of north China we can iden- 
tify the gradual process of transformation from 
a relatively egalitarian society and more or less 
autonomous villages during the early part of the 
Early Neolithic, to a more complex and strati- 
fied society and the initial emergence of social and 
economic formations that transcended the local 
community by the latter part of it. To avoid biases, 
I prefer not to use loaded terms such as “tribe” 
or “chiefdom” to describe Early Neolithic soci- 
ety. Instead, I use the more neutral expressions of 
“stratification” and “social complexity.” Stratifica- 
tion refers to the vertical gaps between individu- 
als in terms of their prestige, political power, and 
wealth, while social complexity connotes the hor- 
izontal diversification and specialization of indi- 
viduals and social institutions. The developments 
of stratification and social complexity are related, 
but are not identical processes. Especially during 
the initial phases described here, a society could 
be quite complex — with evidence for craft spe- 
cialization and a differentiation of the society into 
subgroups according to kinship, age, gender, and 
so on — while disparities in wealth and political 
power remained minimal. 

Archaeological correlates for stratification are 
found in domestic contexts or in graves. Differ- 
ences in house size, the quality of materials from 
which they were built, and the quality and type of 
artifacts (including food remains) found in them 
suggest wealth and power differentials between 
families and individuals. Although graves have rit- 
ual contexts, archaeologists assume a correlation 
between the power and prestige people enjoyed 
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during their lifetime and the treatment they receive 
after death. We cannot assume, of course, that it 
is a straightforward one-to-one correlation. As we 
know from both historical and ethnographic stud- 
ies, some societies tend to highlight differences, 
while others tend to downplay them; nonetheless, 
we assume that every society has certain norms 
that govern social relations and their mortuary 
expressions, and that the systematic study of a 
large enough sample of graves from a given pre- 
historic society will reveal its rules. The differ- 
ences between graves can be quantified in terms 
of the labor invested in their construction and the 
artifacts placed in them, but also in terms of the 
presence of unique artifacts or symbols that rep- 
resent political or religious authority. The analysis 
of human bones found in graves can point to signs 
of malnutrition and the effects of hard labor, thus 
providing direct evidence for economic and polit- 
ical disparities. 

The most common correlate for social com- 
plexity is evidence of full-time craft specializa- 
tion. A society in which some people devote all 
of their working hours to the production of a 
single type of artifact such as ceramic vessels or 
jade ornaments must have systems that support 
the exchange of these products for food. In many 
instances it also entails the existence of other insti- 
tutions and specialists who use those products. 
However, determining whether an artifact was 
produced by a full-time specialist can be a par- 
ticularly tricky undertaking. The identification of 
workshops, production tools, and manufacturing 
debris, and their association with specific house- 
holds, may be another indication of craft special- 
ization. 


Hierarchy and Social Complexity during the Early 
Part of the Early Neolithic Period 


Little evidence is found in the archaeological data 
for either vertical gaps or the horizontal diver- 
sification of societies in north China during the 
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beginning of the Early Neolithic. In the early 
villages there are only minor differences in the 
size of houses and their associated storage facil- 
ities. Differences in the size of graves and the 
labor invested in their construction and furnish- 
ing are also minor. The development of a ceram- 
ics industry can be seen as evidence for increased 
technological knowledge, but it is improbable that 
it required full-time (or even part-time) special- 
ization. The enclosure of some communities by 
ditches may have required village-wide coordina- 
tion. However, the construction of ditches of the 
kind discovered at Baiyinchanghan, Jiahu, Tanghu, 
and Xiaojingshan would not have necessitated a 
great deal of labor and, therefore, we should not 
assume that permanent social institutions would 
have been needed in order to support it. 

As a whole, in villages from the second phase 
of the Early Neolithic — those identified with the 
early Yangshao, Zhaobaogou, and early Dawenkou 
periods — the architecture, patterns of commu- 
nity settlement, and mortuary practices suggest 
the continuation of an earlier, fundamentally egal- 
itarian form of social organization. Some of the 
attributes defined as representing the beginning 
of the Early Neolithic became more pronounced, 
suggesting the inception of social complexity. For 
example, the ditches at sites such as Banpo and 
Dadiwan are much more impressive, requiring 
more work to construct, and perhaps a more sta- 
ble division of labor and a coordinated workforce. 
Findings related to ceramics production — the 
sophisticated colored decorations of early Yang- 
shao ceramics, the identification of special areas 
for the firing of pottery and, perhaps, for ceramic 
production — at such sites as Jiangzhai also suggest 
the development of some degrees of craft special- 
ization. 

At early Yangshao sites such as Banpo and 
Jiangzhai, a few of the houses are much larger 
and more elaborate than the rest. The prevalent 
interpretation is that these houses served as public 
and/or ritual facilities (Lee 2001b: 335; Liu 2004: 
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79-81; Xian 1988), thereby signifying the emer- 
gence of social complexity. However, domestic 
features located inside the houses, such as hearths, 
and the mostly domestic artifacts excavated from 
their floors identify these structures as the resi- 
dences of lineage heads or other important persons 
(Peterson and Shelach 2012). These findings, then, 
might support the argument for the development 
of social complexity — the division of the commu- 
nity into several subunits, such as large lineages — 
but could also be interpreted as evidence of the 
initial development of stratification. 

There is scant mortuary evidence suggesting dif- 
ferences in social status between individuals dur- 
ing the early Yangshao period in the middle Yel- 
low River basin and the Wei River basin, or in 
the Beixin and early Dawenkou periods in the 
lower Yellow River basin. Adult graves exhibit 
only minor variation in the quantities of utilitar- 
ian goods among the offerings, while objects that 
could plausibly be interpreted as prestige goods 
were rarely interred with the deceased. The inter- 
ment of a few children or adolescents with large 
numbers of beads has been interpreted as signaling 
a status that was ascribed at birth rather than being 
achieved during the lifetime of the deceased (Xian 
1988). Given the larger social context, however, it 
is more likely that they received this treatment as 
a result of ceremonial considerations unrelated to 
their status in life. 


The Economic Organization of Villages during the 
Early Part of the Early Neolithic 


If we take the extensively studied Jiangzhai site as 
an example, the Early Neolithic village, as a whole, 
seems to be a self-sufficient economic unit. The 
combined volume of the 121 contemporaneous 
storage pits ascribed to phase I is 345.7 m’. It has 
been estimated that even if only a part of this stor- 
age capacity was used at any given point in time, 
it would have contained more than enough grain 
to feed the entire community for a whole year 


(Peterson and Shelach 2012). However, the man- 
ner in which these and other resources were pro- 
duced and distributed among different households 
in Jiangzhai is an equally important question. 

According to one assessment, the production, 
accumulation, and redistribution of resources in 
the early Yangshao communities were regulated at 
the level of the village residential sector, by the lin- 
eage heads. Differences in the proportional com- 
position of the artifact assemblages in the various 
sectors are seen as indicative of differential sector- 
level participation in certain kinds of economic 
activity (e.g., farming, animal husbandry, or stone 
tool manufacture), the products of which were 
then exchanged for those of other sectors (Lee 
2001b: 336; Liu 2004: 8, 113-14; Yan 1999: 137). 
This view suggests the emergence of a complex 
economic system with a very low level of eco- 
nomic stratification. 

An opposing view holds that production, 
resource pooling, and consumption were all orga- 
nized primarily at the household level (Peterson 
and Shelach 2012). Differences in the propor- 
tional composition of household artifact assem- 
blages and patterns of refuse disposal indicate that 
some households had begun to focus on particular 
economic activities. The tight clustering of stor- 
age pits around individual homes in Jiangzhai also 
implies the privatization of household resources, or 
“restrictive sharing,” while differences in house- 
hold storage capacity (which do not correlate 
with household size) suggest disparities in resource 
accumulation. These differences suggest greater 
economic interdependence, and thus a level of 
economic complexity unrelated to purported vil- 
lage segmentation. They also suggest an incipient 
level of economic stratification. This initial stratifi- 
cation may have been intensified by families who 
sought to exploit (however modestly) new eco- 
nomic opportunities within the village, or to pro- 
vide themselves with a greater degree of economic 
security. Similar trends of incipient accumulation 
of wealth by individualized households have also 
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observed in societies of the Zhaobaogou period in 
northeast China (Shelach 2006). 


THE EMERGENCE OF STRATIFICATION, 
SOCIAL COMPLEXITY, AND REGIONAL 
POLITIES DURING THE LATE PHASES OF 
THE EARLY NEOLITHIC 


The shift to greater stratification and more com- 
plex forms of social organization seems to have 
accelerated during the late phases of the Early 
Neolithic, as represented by findings from the 
middle and late Yangshao, the middle and late 
Dawenkou, and the Hongshan periods. In some 
regions of the middle Yellow River basin and the 
Wei River basin, the clustering of smaller sites 
around one or two particularly large sites suggests 
the formation of a settlement hierarchy and poli- 
ties that transcended the individual village (Liu 
2004: 164-8). The clustering of the Hongshan 
population around large ritual sites might repre- 
sent similar processes among societies in northeast 
China (Drennan and Peterson 2006). Such pro- 
cesses, while still at their incipient stage, paved the 
way for the emergence, during the Late Neolithic 
and the Bronze Age, of much larger and much 
more stratified regional polities and, eventually, 
states (Chapters 6, 7, and 8). 

The construction of expensive public structures, 
such as the earthen walls found at some late Yang- 
shao and Dawenkou sites, or the temples found at 
Hongshan sites, required the pooling of resources 
and coordination by leaders or persons of higher 
status who resided in the central nodes of the set- 
tlement clusters. Extraordinarily large and elab- 
orate single houses, such as Foor from Dadiwan 
(Figure 42), could have been the residences of these 
newly emergent leaders. The organization of the 
village also reflects the transition from a group- 
oriented and more or less egalitarian society to 
a more centralized and hierarchical social system. 
This can be seen at Dadiwan in the transition from 
the concentric, community-oriented layout of the 
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early Yangshao village to one in which larger and 
more elaborate houses are located on higher ter- 
races (Gansu 2006). 

The exceptionally large, complex, and rich 
graves that have been found in cemeteries dated 
to this period are probably the burial sites of com- 
munity leaders and elite. Grave Mio from the 
Dawenkou site, which was much larger than the 
average Dawenkou grave and contained more than 
a hundred burial goods and remains of animal 
offerings (Figure 52), is a prime example. Cer- 
tain burial goods, like the large polished jade axes 
found at a few graves at the Xipo site, are seen by 
scholars as representative of the authority of the 
emerging leaders. 

Xishuipo grave M45 (Figure 53) has often been 
taken to be a “shaman’s” grave (Liu 2004: 155; 
Underhill and Habu 2006). However, James (1993) 
has persuasively argued against the reading of sym- 
bols it contains as supernatural and celestial: The 
“dragon,” for example, is more likely a common 
alligator. Similarly, she argues that the interpreta- 
tion of the shells and human bones found at the 
feet of its main occupant as representing the ladle 
of the Big Dipper is equally tenuous, and that they 
are just as likely to represent an axe. This grave, 
therefore, is more likely to have been the rest- 
ing place of a sociopolitical leader. The presence 
of other individuals in the grave, probably killed 
to accompany the main occupant in death, repre- 
sents the ability of such leaders (in this case, not 
the occupant of the grave, who was already dead, 
but his successor) to rule over the lives and deaths 
of the common people. 

Increasing indications of interpersonal and 
intercommunity violence are probably also related 
to the hierarchical nature of society. The earthen 
walls that surrounded central settlements suggest 
that rival regional polities conflicted with one 
another. However, the fact that in Xishan, for 
example, only a small portion of the site is enclosed 
by a ditch and a pounded earth wall may suggest 
that internal conflicts were no less endemic. At 
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the same site, several mutilated (including decap- 
itated) skeletons found in abandoned storage pits 
are direct evidence that violence was not only a 
threat, but a reality. Similar evidence has also been 
found in other late Yangshao sites (Liu 2004: 46; 
Yang 1997; Zhengzhou 1979: 341). 

The growing economic interdependence of 
later Yangshao households is inferred from their 
amalgamation into the long multiroom houses. 
Each row of dwellings seems to represent an eco- 
nomically cooperative multifamily household, and 
new apartments appear to have been built directly 
on to the ends of rows as needed. In other words, 
these additions represent the expansion of multi- 
family households over time (Peterson and Shelach 
2010). 

Craft specialization is suggested by the time- 
consuming production of jade artifacts such as 
those found at Hongshan ritual sites (Figure 63), as 
well as by the technically challenging production 
of tall cups and other ceramics of the Dawenkou 
period (Figure 61). Another indication of special- 
ization and exchange is found at the Xipo site, 
where some households have been identified as 
engaging in the production of cinnabar powder, 
a relatively rare mineral pigment used throughout 
the middle Yellow River valley in funerary rites 
and in decorating pottery (Liu 2004: 83-5; Ma 
2005). 

Skeletal indicators of diet and physical stress 
from the later Yangshao period through to Late 
Neolithic Longshan times (2800-1900 BCE) indi- 
cate an increase in manual labor. This may be 
related to agricultural intensification, or it may sig- 
nify increased stratification and the pressure now 
exerted by the elite on the common population to 
produce more. Likewise, stratification is also sug- 
gested by evidence for growing differences in the 
quality of foodstuffs consumed by individuals dur- 
ing the latter part of the Early Neolithic (Pechenk- 
ina et al. 2002; Pechenkina et al. 2005; Smith 
2005). All of this evidence indicates an increase in 
the complexity of the economic system as well as 


more restricted access to prestigious products and 
foods. 


REGIONAL VARIABILITY AND 
INTERREGIONAL INTERACTIONS 
DURING THE EARLY NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD IN NORTH CHINA 


In the earlier discussion on the advent of agricul- 
ture, a village way of life, and the development of 
socioeconomic complexity and stratification, the 
data were presented as if belonging to a single tra- 
jectory shared by societies from all the subregions 
of north China. However, this apparent homo- 
geneity masks much variation between the differ- 
ent regions. This variability is best exemplified by 
“cultural” attributes such as the shape and deco- 
rations of ceramic vessels. However, it also goes 
much deeper, and in some cases, we can identify 
meaningful variations in modes of socioeconomic 
organization. At the same time, it is important to 
note that Early Neolithic societies did not develop 
in isolation, and it can be demonstrated that by 
this period regional and interregional interactions 
had become more frequent. 

Broadly speaking, three main ceramic traditions 
of the Early Neolithic period can be distinguished: 
the Yangshao tradition of the Wei River and mid- 
dle Yellow River, typified by relatively simple 
forms and colored decorations (Figure 60); the 
Dawenkou tradition of the lower Yellow River 
with its emphasis on elaborate forms (Figure 61); 
and the Xinglongwa-Hongshan tradition of the 
northeast, whose typical vessels are simple in shape 
and have incised or stamped decorations. We can 
find a similar regional variation in other industries, 
such as jade artifacts production, as well. 

On the one hand, our ability to track a tradi- 
tion (with modifications) in the same region over 
thousands of years surely means there was some 
kind of cultural continuity. We might be unable 
today to decipher the meaning ascribed to a cer- 
tain motif, or the significance of a vessel’s unique 
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shape, but the fact that it was copied and repro- 
duced by generation after generation suggests that 
it was nevertheless meaningful, and that this mean- 
ing was shared by people who lived in a certain 
region, but not by people in other regions where 
that particular motif or vessel were not found. 

On the other hand, however, we know that 
each of these broad regions was inhabited by hun- 
dreds and maybe thousands or more village com- 
munities, each of which constituted a more or 
less independent socioeconomic unit. Archaeolog- 
ical classifications sometimes lead us to view those 
independent units as belonging to a single over- 
arching “culture,” but in reality contact between 
those societies, and especially between those more 
than a day’s walk apart, could not have been very 
intensive. This rather autonomous nature of small- 
scale societies is sometime reflected in variation 
within broadly defined “cultures.” Clear examples 
are the unique decorations of ceramic urns from 
the Luoyang region or vessels decorated with elab- 
orate colored and incised patterns, found only in 
one region of the Zhaobaogou culture (Shelach 
2000). 

Identifying more meaningful differences in the 
social organization and core values of societies 
in different subregions requires a more thorough 
analysis. Although such debates are often spec- 
ulative, they raise interesting ideas and questions 
for future research. One example of this kind of 
research is a comparison of Early Neolithic soci- 
eties in northeast China with those of the Yel- 
low and Wei River basins, which revealed mean- 
ingful social differences between the two regions 
(Shelach 2006). In Zhaobaogou and Xinglongwa, 
for example, villages houses were organized in 
rows (Figure 34) that did not face each other. 
Consequently activities carried out inside or in 
front of each house were not visible to people in 
other houses. This kind of arrangement seems to 
emphasize the individual space of each house and 
is therefore quite different from the arrangement 
of Early Neolithic villages in the Yellow and Wei 
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River basins, where the community is much more 
nucleated and all houses face each other and open 
to a common public space (Figure 35). This par- 
ticular spatial arrangement, also found elsewhere 
in the world, places more emphasis on the shared 
commonality of the group than on the individual 
households (Byrd 1994; Rautman 2000). 

The placement of storage facilities may also 
suggest a contrast between the more “group- 
oriented” society of the early Yangshao and the 
“individualized” Xinglongwa and Zhaobaogou 
societies. In northeast China, most houses had 
internal storage facilities. At the Zhaobaogou site, 
for example, of the sample of fourteen undisturbed 
excavated houses, eleven had such facilities. In 
contrast, at sites such as Jiangzhai, all storage facil- 
ities were located outside the houses. 

Religion may be another field in which soci- 
eties from northeast China differ from those of 
the Wei and Yellow River basins. Religious beliefs 
and ritual activities were important in all Neolithic 
societies, but their relative sociopolitical signifi- 
cance was different. Ritual structures (or “tem- 
ples”), which are found only in northeast China, 
along with the graves associated with these struc- 
tures, might suggest that religious ideas and special- 
ist practitioners (priests) were more important to 
the sociopolitical integration of societies in north- 
east China than in other parts of north China dur- 
ing the Early Neolithic period. 

The roots of these socioreligious configura- 
tions may be traced back to earlier periods in 
northeast China. A relatively large number of fig- 
urines, especially anthropomorphic figures, have 
been excavated at Xinglongwa and Zhaobaogou 
sites and represent a larger concentration of early 
anthropomorphic figurines than anywhere else in 
China. Small clay figurines excavated from Xing- 
longwa period sites represent the beginnings of this 
local tradition. Much more impressive are larger 
anthropomorphic statues made of stone, most of 
which have been dated to the Zhaobaogou period. 
One such statue was found at the Baiyinchanghan 
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Figure 64. Anthropomorphic 
Houtaizi (h. 34 cm) (photo by Gideon Shelach). 


stone figurine from 


site, and a group of six stone statues, some as tall 
as 35 cm, was found at the Houtaizi (ja AF) site 
(Figure 64) (Chengde 1994: 61-3). 

The production of anthropomorphic figurines 
continued in northeast China throughout the 
Hongshan period (Guo 1995a: 38—40), the period 
from which artifacts indicating the flourishing of 
other religious activities, including a life-size statue 
from Niuheliang, were also recovered. Zhaobao- 
gou and Hongshan figurines have commonly been 
interpreted as representing pregnant women and, 
thus, as being related to a cult of fertility (Chengde 
1994). However, while it may be impossible to 
decipher the specific meaning assigned to these 
artifacts by the ancient societies that produced and 
used them, the fact that this was a unique and 
long-term regional tradition is in itself meaningful. 
We may even speculate that because of the more 


“individualistic” nature of Neolithic societies in 
the northeast, religion was a more important inte- 
grative mechanism there than it was for the more 
“group-oriented” societies located to the south in 
the Yellow and Wei River basins. 

Internal interactions within each of the broadly 
defined subregions of north China are strongly 
implied by similarities in the shapes and decora- 
tions of ceramic vessels and other artifacts. The 
relative cultural homogeneity and rapid spread of 
new forms surely implies regular contact between 
villages. Evidence for specialized local crafts, such 
as the production of cinnabar powder at the Xipo 
site, suggests an activity that was primarily geared 
toward exchange with other communities, partic- 
ularly during the latter part of the Early Neolithic. 

The development of a system of exogamous 
marriage, which is at least suggested by the anal- 
ysis of human bones from a few Early Neolithic 
cemeteries (Gao and Lee 1993), could be responsi- 
ble for an increase in the frequency and intensity of 
intersocietal interactions. The intensity and direct- 
ness of such contact declined in proportion to the 
distance between two villages, but it was not lim- 
ited by the artificial “cultural” boundaries we now 
impose upon the archaeological data. For example, 
the techniques and styles of earthen wall and large 
“corridor” house construction spread during the 
latter part of the Early Neolithic throughout a large 
region, from the Wei River basin in the west to 
the lower Yellow River basin in the east. Further 
indirect evidence for interregional interaction is 
provided by the appearance of colored decorations 
on Hongshan ceramic vessels. It is assumed that 
the technique (but probably not the style) for pro- 
ducing ceramics with colored decorations spread 
during this period from the Yellow River basin to 
northeast China. 

Evidence for even longer range and less direct 
contact may be found in the relatively rapid spread 
of domesticated plants and animals. This sphere 
of long-range interactions transcends the bound- 
aries of north China to include the Yangzi River 
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basin and perhaps other regions as well. Rice grains 
found at the Jiahu site in Henan and dated to 
the seventh millennium BCE are the earliest evi- 
dence for contact between societies in the Yangzi 
and Yellow River basins. Rice was more common, 
though still not a major food source, at sites of the 
late phases of the Early Neolithic in north China. 
This slow trickle of rice in small quantities suggests 
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very infrequent and probably indirect interactions. 
We cannot preclude the possibility that, during 
this period, other types of domesticated plants and 
animals spread out slowly from their initial place of 
domestication to a very broad region. Such pro- 
cesses have cumulative effects on socioeconomic 
organization, but they do not involve intense and 
regular interactions. 


CHAPTER § 


THE SHIFT TO AGRICULTURE AND 
SEDENTISM IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 


Between the seventh and the fourth millennia 
BCE, central and south China witnessed a tran- 
sition from mobile hunter-gatherer to sedentary 
agricultural societies. Similar to the transition in 
north China described in Chapter 4, this process 
engendered dramatic social, economic, and cul- 
tural changes. While the processes in north and 
central China and, to a lesser extent, south China 
are similar in their general outline, there are also 
meaningful differences among them. It seems, for 
example, that the transition in central China was 
much more gradual than that in the north. 

This chapter is similar in structure to the previ- 
ous one. It reviews the archaeological evidence 
for the occupation of the Yangzi River valley 
and regions south of it from the seventh to the 
fourth millennia BCE and then addresses the issue 
of homogeneity and variability in the nature and 
rate of the developmental trajectories in different 
subregions. Because this chapter addresses regions 
with diverse climatic and ecological conditions, 
the data provide ample illustrations of the varia- 
tion both within and between each of the larger 
subregions. 

Because of the complexity of the region under 
discussion in this chapter, it is subdivided into four 
subregions: the eastern (lower) parts of the Yangzi 
River basin, the middle part of the Yangzi River 
basin (including the Sichuan basin), Lingnan or 
mainland south China, and the southeast coastal 


region. The archaeological “cultures” collected in 
Table 3 are used throughout the chapter as spa- 
tiotemporal reference points. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF EARLY 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETIES IN CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH CHINA 


Settlement Patterns and Village Organization 


The geography and ecology of central and south 
China present major obstacles to regional stud- 
ies. Ancient sites are often difficult to locate 
since they are covered by paddy fields, and thus 
our knowledge of prehistoric settlements is based 
on chance findings and unsystematic recovery. A 
recent project carried out in the western part of the 
Sichuan basin attempted to overcome this obstacle 
through extensive and systematic coring (Chengdu 
2010). This approach can provide a statistically 
sound sample of the buried sites, and although the 
data it provides differ from those offered by the 
surface surveys that are suitable for most regions of 
north China, it does deliver a comparable map of 
settlement distribution, site hierarchy, and so on. 
Currently, the only region for which we have 
any detailed knowledge of settlement patterns 


is the Liyang ($ PH) plain in northwest Hunan 
province near Dongting Lake, in the central Yangzi 
region. Although no systematic regional survey has 
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TABLE 3. Early Neolithic archaeological cultures from central and south China 


Years BCE Lower (eastern) Yangzi Middle Yangzi Lingnan Southeast coast 
7000 Xiaohuangshan /|VBe IL / Pengtoushan #23411 
Kuahuqiao WHH (ca. 7500-6000) 
(ca. 7000—5000) 
6500 Chengbeixi WE Dingsishan WPL 
culture (ca. 7000—5000) (ca. 7000—5000) 
6000 Lower Zaoshi STH Plz 
(ca. 5800—4800) 
5500 Hemudu JA] WHE 
(ca. 5500—3300) 
5000 Majiabang HZ Tangjiagang ARR Keqiutou 7¢d£% 
(ca. 5000—4000) (ca. 4800-3 500) (4700—3000) 
4500 Daixi KK 
(c. 4500-3300)" 
4000 Songze PIE Dingsishan THE LL Xiantouling KIS 
(ca. 4000—3300) phase IV (ca. 4000—3000) 


Beiyinyangying JEB BAe / 
Xuejiagang ERZ Be 
(ca. 4000—3300) 


(ca. 4000—3000) 


In each of the subregions some archaeological cultures may chronologically overlap with one another because their spatial 
distribution is not identical. The Sichuan basin is not included in this table because sites in its eastern part — the Three 
Gorges area — are affiliated with cultures of the middle Yangzi, while few Early Neolithic sites are known from the 


Chengdu basin, to the west. 
* Daixi is often transliterated as Daxi. 


been carried out in this region, a large number of 
Neolithic sites are known, including famous sites 


functioned as an autonomous community. Dur- 
ing the next period — the so-called Lower Zaoshi 


such as Pengtoushan (k I1), Bashidang (/\F 
E), and Chengtoushan (WRK LL). Within an area 
of some 500 km’ researchers have identified 222 
sites dating from the eighth to the third millennia 
BCE (Pei 2004). 

As one would expect, the earliest Neolithic 
occupation of the Liyang plain is sparse, and the 
sites dated to the eighth and seventh millennia 
BCE are quite small. Altogether eleven sites were 
dated to this period, with an accumulated size 
of 9 ha. The best known sites, Pengtoushan and 
Bashidang, are estimated to be about 1.5 and 3.4 ha 
in size, respectively. Although some public works, 
such as the ditch at Bashidang, have been identi- 
fied, no settlement hierarchy or political cluster- 
ing of sites was found. Each site seems to have 


(27H FJZ) culture dated to the sixth and early 
fifth millennia BCE — the number of sites found 
increases to seventeen and their accumulated area 
to 23 ha. The largest site from this period is 4 
ha in size, but there is still no apparent hierar- 
chy or clustering. A more substantial transforma- 
tion of the regional system occurred during the 
late fifth and the fourth millennia BCE — the so- 
called Daixi (KX) culture — when the number of 
sites increased to forty-six and their accumulated 
size reached 73 ha. More significantly, the sites 
now seem to form two clusters, with the western 
cluster forming a hierarchical pattern around one 
prominent site — Chengtoushan — which is 8 ha 
in size and enclosed by a wide ditch and a wall. 
The clustering and hierarchy of sites in this region 
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Figure 65. Map of all sites mentioned in Chapter 5: 1. Caoxieshan and Chenghu; 2. Chuodun; 3. Lingjiatan; 


4. Hemudu, Tianluoshan; 5. Xiaohuangshan; 6. Kuahuqiao; 7. Hujiawuchang; 8. Chengtoushan; 9. Bashidang; 


10. Pengtoushan; 11. Daixi; 12. Dapenkeng; 13. Keqiutou; 14 Xiantouling; 15. Baozitou; 16. Dingsishan. 


continued to evolve during the Late Neolithic 
period (Chapter 6). 

Some of the early sites show signs of preplanning 
similar to those identified in the north. For exam- 
ple, the Bashidang site is enclosed on two sides by 
the river, while the other sides are bounded by a 
ditch that varied in width from less than 2 m to 
more than 5.5 m. The earth excavated from the 
ditch was piled to form a low earthen wall (Hunan 
2006). The construction of these structures was 
likely to have been motivated by considerations 
of flood control rather than defense. Furthermore, 
this marking of the village borders is also a sign of 
communal integration. 

During the fourth millennium, some of the 
sites in the middle Yangzi region were enclosed 


by wider moats and by earthen walls. One of the 
best known examples is the Chengtoushan (3k 
IH) site: It is located on a low mound, some 2 m 
above the surrounding plain. The moat and wall 
that enclosed this circular shape site were rebuilt 
and expanded four times between ca. 4000 and 
2800 BCE. At the final stage, the moat was 35—50 
m wide and 4 m deep, and the walls were 5 m 
high, 27 m wide at the bottom, and 16 m wide at 
the top. During the two earlier phases of the site, 
however, the ditch and the walls were much less 
impressive: the ditch was only 3 m wide and 2.5 m 
deep, and the walls were 11 m wide at the bottom 
and 1.5 m high (Hunan 2007: 84—7) (Figure 66). 
We lack comparable data for sites in the 
lower Yangzi region. Although the preservation 
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of organic materials, including house remains, at 
sites such as Kuahugqiao (25 W4) and Hemudu 
QJ WEEE) teaches us much about the daily life of 
the Early Neolithic communities in the region, 
we know very little about regional patterns of set- 
tlement distribution. It seems that sites from the 
sixth and fifth millennia BCE were autonomous 
and that only minimal public works were car- 
ried out here. However, because only a small por- 
tion of the overall area of any site has been exca- 
vated, we know little about the overall site layout. 
The large public structure found at the Lingjiatan 
(BEALE) site suggests the development of more 
complex sociopolitical systems during the fourth 
millennium BCE, but because the excavations 
specifically focused on ritual structures, we know 
little about the residential area of the site, its 
overall organization, or the regional settlement 
patterns. 

For Early Neolithic south China, evidence of 
settlement continued to be located mainly at cave 
sites and shell middens. Because many of these 
sites are not well dated, and because no systematic 
regional survey has been carried out, it is hard to 
discern patterns of occupation or to address tra- 
jectories of population densities. Typical open-air 
sites such as Dingsishan (TWIN) and Baozitou 
(8 # 3k) are known in the southern part 
of Guangxi province (Zhongguo et al. 1998; 
Zhongguo Kexueyuan Kaogu Yanjiusuo Guangxi 
Gongzuodui et al. 2003). No habitation structures 
were identified at these sites, though graves and 
a few ash pits were found together with ceramic 
vessels and shell, bone, and stone artifacts. Human 
occupation of the many karstic caves in Guangxi 
and Guangdong provinces continued from earlier 
periods. Some early caves sites, such as Zengpiyan 
(MERA), continued to be occupied during this 
period, with no noticeable changes between the 
different periods of occupation. After ca. 5000 
BCE, the occupation of caves became much less 
common, possibly indicating the socioeconomic 
transformation of local societiess. 
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Little is known about the occupation of the east- 
ern coast of south China prior to ca. 4500 BCE. 
A few sites from the fifth millennium BCE are 
known in this region, with Kegiutou (s¢ 434) 
being the most famous. It is located on Haitan 
Island, off the coast of Fujian. It is a site of large 
shell middens some 3 ha in size, where large quan- 
tities of potshards and stone tools were found along 
with shell debris. Structural remains at the site 
include twenty-one shell pits (probably used for 
food debris), some one hundred postholes, and 
one grave (Jiao 2007: 45-54). 


Domestic Structures 


Two different traditions of house construction can 
be identified in central China during the Early 
Neolithic period: in the middle Yangzi region 
houses were constructed on the ground level or 
were semi-subterranean and quite similar to houses 
found at Early Neolithic sites in the north. A 
different type of construction that emerged dur- 
ing this period is typical mainly in the lower 
Yangzi region, where houses were constructed 
from wood, with their floors raised above the 
ground on poles. 

In the middle Yangzi region six houses and 
fifteen pits were excavated at Pengtoushan, and 
twenty-two houses and eighty pits were exca- 
vated at Bashidang (Hunan 2006). Most houses are 
rectangular in shape and constructed on the sur- 
face level, although circular and semi-subterranean 
houses are also known. Postholes indicate a 
wooden structure that probably supported wattle- 
and-daub walls. The houses are quite small, rang- 
ing in size from about 8 to 40 m’. 

More elaborate house structure techniques from 
the sixth millennium BCE were found at the 
Hujiawuchang (WH 3 23H) site in the middle 
Yangzi region, where house floors are covered 
with packed layers of burned clay, sand, and 
fragments of lithics and pottery (Hunan 1993). 
Postholes dug inside the house floors are very 
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Figure 66. Layout of the moat and wall at the Chengtoushan site (after Hunan 2007: 1:162-3). 
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small, indicating that they may have supported a 
roof but not a second living floor. Houses dated to 
the fourth millennium from the Chengtoushan site 
are similar in shape and construction methods to 
those from earlier periods, though they are larger. 
Among the twenty-eight houses excavated in this 
site, five are larger than 50 m° and one (no. 104) is 
about 200 m’. Here too the floors of some houses 
are surfaced with burned clay, sand, and fragments 
of lithics and pottery (Hunan 2007: 168-89). 
During the same period, a new tradition of 
house construction emerged in the lower Yangzi 
River region. At the waterlogged Kuahugiao site, 
dated to ca. 6000-5000 BCE, the superb preser- 
vation of organic materials has allowed the recov- 
ery of wooden structures that seem to have sup- 
ported houses in which the living floors were 
raised above ground (Zhejiang 2004). These so- 
called ganlan cr $), or pole houses, are well 
adapted to a swampy and often flooded environ- 
ment, thereby becoming one of the most common 
types of dwelling in central and south China (as 
well as in regions of Southeast Asia) during the 
prehistoric and historic periods. Constructing the 
living floors on poles high above ground helped 
avoid the harmful effects of moisture and floods. 
Remains of ganlan constructions are even bet- 
ter preserved at the Hemudu site, dated to the 
fifth millennium BCE. The wooden posts and 
planks, and especially the technique for joining 
them together (called mortise and tenon joints), 
indicate a high level of carpentry skills (Figure 67). 
Some of these houses were very large, reaching 
23 m long and 7 m wide (Chang 1986: 208-11). 
Unfortunately, little if anything is known about 
Early Neolithic domestic structures in south 
China. That no permanent habitation structures 
have been found at most of the open-air sites — 
such as Dingsishan and Baozitou in Guangxi or at 
sites such as Xiantouling (Jak I) in the south- 
eastern coast region — may suggest that these were 
seasonal sites that developed around the exploita- 
tion of shellfish resources. The so-called “shell- 
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pit” and postholes discovered at Keqiutou are 
interpreted, in contrast, as evidence for the per- 
manent or semipermanent occupation of this site. 
These postholes are small, between 15 to 35 cm in 
diameter and about 30 cm deep, and are clustered 
in two groups — the first of thirty-one and the sec- 
ond of sixty-nine holes. It was hypothesized that 
wooden posts inserted into these holes supported 
two houses, but it is impossible to reconstruct the 
shape of those structures (Jiao 2007: 49). 

Storage pits have been found at many sites in the 
Yangzi River basin. In the middle Yangzi region, 
pits are usually round or irregular in shape. Most 
are quite shallow, but in Bashidang some are at 
least 0.5 m deep. Layers of burned ash and pot- 
shards were found inside some of the pits (Hunan 
2006: 252-60). Similar pits have also been found 
at Chengtoushan (Hunan 2007: 209-33), and the 
ceramic vessels found in some of them may have 
been used to store food. In the lower Yangzi River 
some storage pits have a wooden frame and are 
rectangular in shape (Figure 68), a feature not 
known from sites in north China or the middle 
Yangzi River. The large quantities of acorns found 
in some of the pits at Kuahuqiao are the clearest 
indication that the pits were indeed used to store 
food (Zhejiang 2004). As mentioned earlier, stor- 
age or garbage pits are also known from sites in 
south China. 


Cemeteries, Burials, and Religious Structures 


Formal graves appeared early in the Yangzi River 
basin, but burials during this period are relatively 
simple and contain few grave goods. At Peng- 
toushan, twenty-one graves were found. They 
are all simple, small pit graves, some rectangu- 
lar and some oval. The graves contain up to six 
ceramic vessels and ten small beads and ornaments. 
Although the human bones are badly preserved, 
based on the size of the graves and the remaining 
bones it is assumed that most were secondary buri- 
als (Hunan 2006: 39—44). The ninety-eight graves 
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Figure 67. A. Wooden structure of houses from the Hemudu site; B. Details of the mortise and tenon joints (after 


Zhejiang 1978b: 45). 


found at Bashidang are more or less similar to those 
at Pengtoushan (Hunan 2006: 261-75). 

More diversity is evident among graves from the 
late phases of the Early Neolithic. The 130 graves 
excavated at the Daixi site are mostly simple pit 
graves that were dug along a north-south axis, and 
bodies were placed with their head facing south. 
Most graves contain a single body, but a few are a 
joint burial of an adult and a child (Wang 1990a). A 
small number of graves contain no grave goods at 
all, while most had at least a few items. The richest 
contained between thirty and forty items, includ- 
ing ceramic vessels and stone and bone artifacts for 
everyday use. The average number of grave goods 


increased over time, and ceramic vessels become 
the favorite type of grave goods during later part 
of the Daixi period. Wang Jie has argued that, 
because female graves are on average richer than 
male graves, Daixi was a matriarchal society (Wang 
1990a). However, it would seem that regardless of 
the gender of the grave’s occupant, the differences 
between graves are not very pronounced, suggest- 
ing a relatively egalitarian society with no gender 
biases. 

At Chengtoushan, some 215 pit graves and 95 
urn graves are dated to the Daixi period (Hunan 
2007: 286-308). The graves are located within 
the area enclosed by the moat and wall, but are 
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Figure 68. Storage pit from the Kuahugiao site with acorns in it (after Zhejiang 2004: 27). 


concentrated in three small clusters or cemeter- 
ies, each containing both pit and urn graves. The 
pit graves vary in size and in the amount of grave 
goods placed in them. The smallest graves, such 
as M766 (Figure 69), are only 1 m long, 50 cm 
wide, and 14 cm deep. The body was placed in 
a flexed position with no grave goods. Larger pit 
graves, such as M678 (Figure 70), are 2.5 m long, 
1.1 m wide, and 20 cm deep. In addition to the 
body of the main occupant, M678, for instance, 
contains the skull of a child, twenty-four ceramic 
vessels, and two jade ornaments. Of the 215 pit 
graves, 47 had no grave goods in them, while the 
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Figure 69. Grave M766 at Chengtoushan (after Hunan 
2007: 291). 
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Figure 70. Grave M678 at Chengtoushan and the artifacts found in it (after Hunan 2007: 294). 


remaining 168 graves contained between one and 
thirty items, mostly pottery. 

Urn graves are small circular pits about 50 cm 
wide and 30 cm deep, inside which a large vessel 
containing the deceased’s bones would be placed. 
The larger vessel is usually covered by a sec- 
ond smaller vessel, without additional grave goods 
(Figure 71). It is difficult to analyze the diverse 
findings of the Chengtoushan graves because of 
the poor preservation of the human bones. We do 
not know even if the deceased placed in the small 
pit graves and in the urn graves were children or 
adults, or whether they were primary or secondary 
burials. 

A somewhat different mortuary tradition is 
found at the Lingjiatan site, located in Anhui 


province, in the lower Yangzi region, and dated 
to the fourth millennium BCE. At the center of 
this site, the prehistoric population erected a large 
platform made of layers of soil and pebbles and 
several stone altars. More than fifty tombs were 
dug into this platform. The graves vary consider- 
ably in terms of size and especially in the wealth of 
their contents. While the poor graves contain few 
grave goods, if any, richer graves contain hundreds 
of artifacts, including labor-intensive jade artifacts. 
The richest grave excavated from this site thus far 
(labeled 07M23) is 3.45 m long, 2.1 m wide, and 
0.55 m deep and contains the remains of a wooden 
coffin. A total of 330 artifacts were found in this 
grave, including 214 jade objects, 98 stone tools, 
and 16 ceramic vessels (Figure 72) (Anhui 2008). 
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Figure 71. Urn grave M719 at Chengtoushan (after 
Hunan 2007: 308). 


Figure 72. Grave 07M23 from the Lingjiatan site. 
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Figure 73. Grave M116 from the Dingsishan site (after 
Zhongguo 1998: 14). 


A relatively large number of graves was found in 
south China, at shell midden sites such as Dingsis- 
han. They are all small, simple pit graves containing 
only a few grave goods (mostly stone tools) or no 
grave goods at all. Grave M116, for example, is 1.1 
m long, 50 cm wide, and 25 cm deep. It contains 
the bones of an adult male in the flexed position, 
accompanied by one stone tool, one shell tool, 
and five stones (Figure 73). Many of the deceased 
are buried in the flexed position and some are dis- 
membered. As noted, there is minimal variation 
among the graves. Altogether 149 graves are dated 
to the second and third phases of the Dingsishan 
site: most had no grave goods at all, only a few had 
one to three tools made of stone, bone, or shell, 
and a very few contained potshards (Zhongguo 
et al. 1998: 14-22). 

The archaeological identification of religious 
structures is often quite difficult. The clearest evi- 
dence of such structures existing in central China 
during the Early Neolithic is provided by the 
earth and rubble platforms found at sites such as 
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Figure 74. Ceramic vessels from sites 
of the lower Zaosi cultures, mid- 
dle Yangzi River basin (after Hunan 


1993). 
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Chengtoushan and Lingjiatan. At Chengtoushan, 
the excavators identified three such platforms, the 
largest of which is dated to the Daixi period. It 
is about 200 m? in size and made of clean yellow 
soil. Similar to the platform at Lingjiatan, pits and 
graves were also dug into this platform. The sites’ 
excavators identified the layers of ash and potshards 
that covered the platforms as remains of the ritu- 
als that would have taken place on and around it 
(Hunan 2007 266-79). 

The construction of platforms into which graves 
were dug and the rich jade inventory found at 
Lingjiatan are well-documented phenomena from 
the third millennium across the lower Yangzi 
River basin (Chapter 6). It is quite possible 
that these ritual complexes denote the emer- 
gence of societies that were more stratified and 
in which sociopolitical prestige was symbolized 
thorough the accumulation of labor-intensive jade 
artifacts. 


The Production of Artifacts 


Ceramics found at the earliest Neolithic sites in 
the middle and lower Yangzi River regions are 
coarse and were fired at a low temperature; their 
walls are uneven in thickness; they are tempered 
with plant fibers; and their shapes are simple. The 
lithic assemblage at these sites also shows a clear 
continuity from the regional chopping tool tradi- 
tion of the Late Paleolithic. Over the following 
two thousand years most ceramics produced in 
the middle Yangzi River basin continued to be 
quite coarse and simple, but some more elaborate 
forms, including ring bases, as well as more elabo- 
rate engraved decorations and red slip, were found 
at sites associated with the Chengbeixi (SH 12) 
and lower Zaoshi cultures (Figure 74). 
Higher-quality pottery vessels were also found 
at the Kuahuqiao site in the lower Yangzi River 
region (Zhejiang 2004). Many of the vessels 
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excavated there have walls of uniform thickness, 


and their shapes are more elaborate than anything 
previously seen in the region. While round bases 
are the most common, ring bases and high pedestal 
bases are also common. Incised and appliqué dec- 
orations are most common, though some color 
decorations and black burnish are also known 
(Figure 75). Ceramic production from the subse- 
quent Hemudu period seems to represent a con- 
tinuation of this tradition (Liu 2006). 

In the middle Yangzi region, the development 
of more sophisticated craft technology is attested 
to by the pottery and stone industries of sites asso- 


Figure 75. Ceramic vessels from the 
Kuahuqiao site (after Zhejiang 2004: 
81, 88, 98, 109, 124, 137, 144). 


ciated with the Daixi period. Particularly dur- 
ing the late phases of this period, stone tools 
are polished and drilled and ceramic vessels were 
made on tournettes (slow wheel). Some vessels 
have a low ring base or pedestal, while others 
have short legs. The most distinctive Daixi cul- 
ture pottery is red on the outside and black on 
the inside, and some vessels have painted decora- 
tions (Wang 1990a, 1990b) (Figure 76). Sophis- 
ticated kilns for ceramic production excavated 
at the Chengtoushan site (Figure 77) are further 
evidence for the advancement of pottery produc- 
tion technology (Hunan 2007: 257-64). 
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Figure 76. Ceramic vessels of the Daixi culture (photo 
by Gary Lee Todd). 


The excellent preservation of organic materi- 
als in some of the waterlogged sites of the lower 
Yangzi region provides a unique opportunity to 
observe the types of craft that are not otherwise 
often visible in archaeological sites. The most strik- 
ing examples are wooden objects, found at sites 
such as Kuahuqiao and Hemudu, which attest to 
a very high level of carpentry skills. The remains 
of wooden house structures found in these sites, 
including the signs of the mortise and tenon joints 
technique, are one such type of evidence. Wooden 
tools, such as digging sticks and hoes, offer fur- 
ther evidence, as does a dugout canoe made of 
pine, and rowing paddles (Figure 78). Evidence 
for a very developed bone working industry is also 
found abundantly at sites of the Hemudu period 
(Figure 79). 

Another unique discovery at the Hemudu site 
is the earliest archaeological evidence of lacquer 


artifacts (Liu 2006: 102-4). Lacquer artifacts are 
produced by applying many thin layers of tree resin 
varnish on a core made from wood or cloth. The 
varnish is mixed with minerals to produce shiny 
colors (usually red and black). The production of 
lacquerware is a very time-consuming and spe- 
cialized craft that requires knowledge of the pro- 
cessing and refinement of a specific tree resin, the 
treatment of coloring minerals, and the applica- 
tion of the varnish onto the wooden base. Scat- 
tered finds document continued low-level use of 
lacquer throughout the Late Neolithic and early 
Bronze Age, until it developed into one of the 
most characteristic industries of central China. 

Some of the most impressive evidence for 
emerging craft specialization in the lower Yangzi 
region comes from the Lingjiatan site, where a 
large number of sophisticated jade artifacts have 
been found. During one recent excavation, for 
example, 214 jade artifacts, some quite large, were 
recovered from four tombs and the platform into 
which they were dug (Anhui 2008). The large 
number of jade objects found in this ritual context 
suggests the existence of jade-carving specialists. 
Some of the graves at Lingjiatan also yielded evi- 
dence of the jade craft, including a sandstone drill 
and jade debris. This may indicate the high pres- 
tige of jade producing artisans (Zhang and Hung 
2008). 

Lingjiatan jade types include yue axes, bi discs, 
huang pendants, and jue earrings, most of which 
continued to be manufactured in this region dur- 
ing the third millennium BCE. The most out- 
standing finds are a small number of human and 
animal figurines, including six jade human figures 
(ranging in size from 7.7 to 9.9 cm high), a jade 
bird with an octagonal star carved on its chest, and 
the so-called jade dragons and turtles, made of two 
pieces of jade with a jade plaque inserted between 
its shells. 

As noted, although the ceramics industry 
emerged in south China at more or less the same 
time as it did in central and north China, over the 
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Figure 77. Kiln for ceramic production from the Chengtoushan site (after Hunan 2007: 260). 


next few thousands of years it did not evolve to the 
same extent as in regions to the north. Ceram- 
ics found at the shell midden sites are sand and 
shell tempered, and most vessels have simple shapes 
and round-bottomed bases. Some of the vessels are 
decorated with cord marks and shell impressions. 
Other common artifacts include shell tools as well 
as chipped and polished stone tools (Jiao 2007: 
49-58; Zhongguo et al. 1998; Zhongguo Kex- 
ueyuan Kaogu Yanjiusuo Guangxi Gongzuodui 
et al. 2003). 


THE ECONOMIC ADAPTATION OF EARLY 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETIES IN CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH CHINA 


Ata very general level, the trajectories of transition 
from hunting and gathering to agriculture are sim- 
ilar to those described for north China. However, a 
much more varied picture emerges when the data 


are examined at a higher resolution. Indeed, one of 
the main contributions of research carried out in 
central and south China is that it highlights the var- 
ied pathways to agriculture. In the future, research 
not only should focus on identifying a few spe- 
cific domesticated species, but also should adopt 
a more quantifiable approach that would enable 
us to discuss the relative importance of each eco- 
nomic resource, be it domesticated or wild. This 
approach accords with our understanding of agri- 
culture as a process, as discussed in Chapter 3. It 
is also instrumental in understanding the devel- 
opment of mechanisms of economic organization, 
resource procurement, and exchange. 


Domesticated Plants 


Rice, the staple food of central and south China, 
is the main target of most research carried out in 
these regions. As already discussed in Chapter 3, 
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Figure 78. A spade made of animal bone and digging 


sticks made of wood from the Kuahugiao site (after 
Zhejiang 2004: 177). 


the dates and the processes of rice domestica- 
tion are hotly contested by archaeologists. While 
thousands of rice husks and grains were recov- 
ered at Bashidang (Hunan 2006: 508; Zhang and 
Pei 1997), archaeologists and archaeo-botanists are 
still debating whether the rice remains found here 


and at other sites from the eighth and seventh mil- 
lennia BCE are domesticated or wild. Some view 
the morphology of rice grains from Bashidang, 
and from the probably contemporaneous site of 
Shangshan (EI) in the lower Yangzi basin, as 
evidence that domestication was already under 
way during the seventh millennium BCE. Oth- 
ers, though, such as Dorian Fuller, are pushing 
the date of rice domestication forward to the late 
fifth millennium BCE. It seems that the genetic 
transformation of rice from the wild progenitor to 
the domesticated species took a longer time and 
was much more gradual than previous models have 
suggested (Fuller et al. 2007; Zheng et al. 2009). 

Rice grains have been found at several addi- 
tional sites dated to the seventh and sixth millennia 
BCE, such as Hujiawuchang in the middle Yangzi 
and Kuahuqiao in the lower Yangzi region (Hunan 
1993; Zhejiang 2004). At Kuahuqiao alone, exca- 
vations yielded more than a thousand grains of 
rice. It would appear that even if rice was not 
yet domesticated, its cultivation was already under 
way. For example, a spade made of animal bone 
and digging sticks made of wood that were proba- 
bly used for tilling fields were found at Kuahuqiao 
(Figure 78). However, remains of a large number 
of plants and animals, most of them not yet domes- 
ticated, indicate that at both sites rice was probably 
not the main food source. 

This situation probably changed during the 
Hemudu period. The large quantity of rice husks 
found at the Hemudu site (some estimates are 
as high as twenty tons) is seen by many as evi- 
dence of rice cultivation and domestication. The 
large number of bone spades found at Hemudu 
(Figure 79) is likewise clear evidence of the devel- 
opment of paddy field cultivation (Zhejiang 1978a, 
1978b). Rice paddies and associated irrigation sys- 
tems were found in the early deposits that predate 
the moat and walls at the Chengtoushan site, dating 
to ca. 4500 BCE (Hunan 2007). Small paddy fields 
with irrigation ditches and wells were also found at 
other contemporaneous sites, such as Tianluoshan 
(FPA LL ) as well as Caoxieshan TREL, Chenghu 
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YEW, and Chuodun 274% in Jiangsu province, 
confirming the spread of this method during the 
fourth millennium BCE (Fuller et al. 2007; Zheng 
et al. 2009). 

In south China, rice is found only at rela- 
tively late strata. For example, at the Dingsishan 
site, plant phytoliths from the lower three strata, 
dated ca. 7000 to 5000 BCE, contain wild species. 
Domesticated rice phytoliths were identified only 
at the most recent stratum, dated to ca. 4000 BCE 
(Zhao et al. 2005). Although domesticated rice, as 
noted, was probably imported to this region from 
the north, it is possible that tubers, such as yam 
and taro, were domesticated in south China, where 
they have been exploited for a long time. Lotus, 
whose roots and seeds have been found at such sites 
as Hujiawuchang, could also have been cultivated 
and perhaps even domesticated there, but more 
research is needed to confirm these hypotheses. 


Domesticated Animals 


Pigs and dogs, both of which may already have 
been domesticated (or were in the process of 
domestication) during the Early Holocene, are 
the primary domesticated animals found at Early 
Neolithic sites in central and south China. Pig 
bones in particular are quite common at sites in 
both the middle and lower Yangzi regions such 
as Chengtoushan, Kuahuqiao, and Hujiawuchang 
(Yuan et al. 2008). In south China, it is possible 
that domesticated pigs were being raised at a rela- 
tively early stage and complemented a diet that was 
based mainly on tubers, shellfish and wild animals. 
Some scholars argue that the pig bones found at 
the Zengpiyan cave site belong to a domesticated 
species, but this claim remains controversial (Yuan 
and Fled 2002). It is not even clear whether pig 
bones found at strata from earlier than the fourth 
millennium BCE at sites such as Dingsishan and 
Baozitou come from domesticated species (Zhao 
et al. 2005). Thus, although the progenitor of the 
pig — the wild boar — was common in south China, 
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it is possible that, like rice, pigs were not domesti- 
cated locally, but were brought to the region from 
the Yangzi River basin during the late fifth or early 
fourth millennia BCE. 

Aside from dogs and pigs, the other candidate 
for domestication in central and south China is 
the water buffalo, the animal also most commonly 
identified with the agricultural system of central 
and south China. The water buffalo’s primary uti- 
lization as the draft animal of the rice paddy fields 
is, however, a very late development, which prob- 
ably started only during the first millennium BCE. 
Nevertheless, water buffalo bones have been found 
in large quantities at Early Neolithic sites in this 
region. At Hemudu, for example, not only were 
water buffalo bones found in garbage deposits, 
but they also constituted the raw material for 
the production of agricultural tools. Because only 
one species of water buffalo (Bubalus mephistophe- 
les) was identified at these sites, the common 
assumption has been that this particular species 
was first domesticated in the Yangzi River region 
around 5000 BCE (Chang 1986: 211). However, 
more recent research, including analysis of ancient 
DNA, suggests that the bones from Hemudu and 
other contemporaneous sites belong to wild water 
buffalo, and that the domesticated water buffalo 
was introduced into China from south Asia only 
during the first millennium BCE (Liu et al. 2006). 


The Economic Base of Early Neolithic Societies 


As discussed in Chapter 3, communities inhab- 
iting central and south China during the Late 
Pleistocene and Early Holocene pursued a broad 
spectrum economic strategy. It is very interesting 
to note that the beginning of agriculture did not 
cause any immediate changes to this strategy. For 
thousands of years after the cultivation of plants and 
animals began in this region, and even after fully 
domesticated species were available, local commu- 
nities continued to exploit wild resources on a rel- 
atively large scale. This is true not only for south 
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Figure 79. Bone spades from Hemudu (after Liu 2006 65). 


China, where, as we have seen, agriculture started 
late, but also in the Yangzi River basin, considered 
to be one of the world’s primary centers for the 
development of agriculture. 

At Chengtoushan, for example, remains of 
seventy-five plant species were identified. Rice 
was the most abundant among them, but many 
other edible plants were also found, including 
water caltrop, Job’s tears, gorgon fruit, purple per- 
illa, winter melon, chestnut, peach, and plum 
(Hunan 2007) . Similar varieties of plants were 
also identified at Hujiawuchang, Hemudu, and 
Tianluoshan. The excellent preservation condi- 


tions at Kuahuqiao make possible a comprehensive 
analysis of the economy of the community that 
resided there. Botanic remains there are mostly of 
wild species, including water caltrop, acorn, water 
chestnut, Job’s tears, knotweed, and rice (Fuller et 
al. 2007; Zhejiang 2004). It is worth noting that 
the wooden frame storage pits excavated at the site 
were filled with acorns (Figure 68), illustrating the 
importance of wild food resources for the local 
community’s economy. 

The proportion of wild plants to domesticated 
ones seems to have changed during the fifth 
and fourth millennia BCE, when rice grew in 
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importance as the staple food of societies in the 
Yangzi River region. The quantity of rice found at 
the Hemudu site as well as the discovery of paddy 
fields remains at sites such as Chengtoushan sug- 
gest that as time progressed societies in this region 
devoted more energy to the cultivation of rice and 
their diet became more dependent on it. However, 
even then, Hemudu and contemporaneous com- 
munities continued to consume a large variety of 
wild plants, which remained an important source 
of food (Fuller et al. 2007). 

Grain starch extracted from shards of ceramic 
cooking pots excavated at the Kuahuqiao site were 
identified as belonging to at least eight different 
genera, the most common being rice, Job’s tears, 
beans, and acorns (Yang and Jiang 2010). This 
constitutes direct evidence of the variety of plants 
cooked and consumed by the Kuahugiao commu- 
nity. An analysis of starch extracted from grinding 
stones at the Xiaohuangshan (/]V#IL]) site located 
in the lower Yangzi River region produced very 
similar results. The most prevalent plants identified 
in this analysis were Job’s tears, beans, chestnuts, 
acorns, tubers, and rice (Liu et al. 2010b). 

Patterns of meat consumption here are very 
similar to patterns of plant consumption in the 
Yangzi River region. Although domesticated pigs 
had been raised in this region since the begin- 
ning of the Neolithic period (probably even before 
rice was fully domesticated), hunting and fish- 
ing remained the main source of meat through- 
out the Early Neolithic. At the Kuahuqiao site, 
researchers unearthed more than five thousand 
animal bones from thirty-two species, including 
fish, shellfish, crab, turtle, alligator, swan, crane, 
dolphin, dog, badger, raccoon, dog, pig, tiger, 
leopard, cat, rhinoceros, sika, antelope, and water 
buffalo (Zhejiang 2004). More or less the same 
variety was discovered at Hujiawuchang (Hunan 
1993), Chengtoushan (Hunan 2007), and Hemudu 
(Chang 1986: 211; Zhejiang 1978b). 

A tentative analysis of the numbers of individ- 
ual animals belonging to each of the spices found 
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at these sites suggests that most of the meat con- 
sumed came from wild animals. At Kuahuqiao, for 
example, mammals’ bones constituted between 40 
percent and 70 percent of the animal bones found 
at different strata, but only 9 to 27 percent of those 
were from pigs, while deer bones made up 38 to 
46 percent, and bones from other wild mammals 
38 to 46 percent (Yuan et al. 2008). Even at sites 
from the late fourth and early third millennia BCE, 
bones from domesticated animals rarely reached 50 
percent of the mammal bones found (Yuan et al. 
2008). Moreover, given that hunting birds, fish- 
ing, and collecting shellfish were also important, 
we can be confident that wild resources contin- 
ued to be far more economically significant than 
domesticated ones. 

More research on the regional variations 
between societies in the Yangzi River basin is 
needed. For example, it has been argued that in 
the western part of Hubei province, sites identi- 
fied with the Chengbeixi culture were occupied by 
groups of hunter-gatherers who practiced seasonal 
mobility and did not occupy permanent villages 
(Yang 1991). It is possible that during the sixth and 
fifth millennium BCE the Yangzi River basin was 
settled by a mosaic of groups with different types of 
economic strategies: some were more mobile and 
heavily dependent on hunting and fishing, while 
others were more sedentary and focused inten- 
sively on the collection and cultivation of rice and 
other plant resources. 

The trajectory in south China must have been 
quite different from that in north or central China. 
As indicated previously, domesticated rice was 
exploited in this region only from the fourth mil- 
lennium BCE and onward, and it was probably 
imported from the north (i.e., from the Yangzi 
River basin). Prior to this period, even wild rice, 
which must have been locally available, was not 
exploited intensively and was certainly not culti- 
vated (Zhao et al. 2005). Instead, the local commu- 
nities relied mainly on collecting various tubers, 
water caltrop, and other wild resources. Patterns 
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of meat consumption point to the same conclu- 
sion. Even at relatively late phases of the Early 
Neolithic, faunal remains at sites such as Dingsis- 
han and Baozitou consisted mainly of wild ani- 
mals such as bovines and deer, as well as of aquatic 
resources (species of fish and shellfish) and birds. 
This is indicative of an economy that was still 
largely based on hunting, fishing, and collecting 
shellfish (Zhao et al. 2005). 

It is probable that the high availability of tubers 
such as yam and taro, as well as the plentiful and 
year-round availability of wild animal resources, 
inhibited the extensive exploitation of other food 
resources. Such reliance on locally available wild 
plants and animals shaped the economy of south 
China for thousands of years until — and to a certain 
extent, even after — rice cultivation entered the 
region. 

Alongside sites such as Dingsishan, where there 
is evidence of the exploitation of a wide variety 
of plants and animals before the slow transition to 
agriculture, findings at other sites, such as Keqi- 
utou, seem to indicate a focus on the intensive 
exploitation of shellfish and fish. It is possible that 
sites on the eastern cost of south China in particu- 
lar adopted a marine-based economic strategy and, 
by the late fifth or fourth millennia BCE, started 
to develop seafaring capabilities that enabled them 
to expand the variety of marine resources they 
exploited. 


THE SOCIOPOLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION OF EARLY NEOLITHIC 
VILLAGES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
CHINA 


As with north China, the trajectory in central 
and south China began with societies where hor- 
izontal gaps (complexity) and vertical diversifica- 
tion (stratification) were minimal. From this com- 
mon starting point the three regions diverged 
into somewhat different trajectories. Archaeologi- 
cal limitations aside, it seems safe to say that while 


the trajectory of societies in the north represents 
a relatively rapid transition to agriculture and a 
gradual but steady development of stratification 
and social complexity, the transition to agricul- 
ture in central China was much more gradual and 
the economy remained mixed until the end of 
the Early Neolithic. At the same time, the growth 
of stratification and social complexity was much 
slower and had not yet matured to the same degree 
as in the north by the end of the Early Neolithic. 
South China represents what seems to be a com- 
pletely different kind of trajectory where, although 
domesticated plants (rice) and animals (pigs and 
dogs) were available at least from neighboring soci- 
eties in the Yangzi River, if not locally, their initial 
adaptation into the local economy began only at 
the end of the Early Neolithic. At the same time, 
during the three to four millennia defined here as 
the Early Neolithic, we have little if any archae- 
ological evidence for even the incipient develop- 
ment of either stratification or social complexity 
among societies in south China. 


Settlement Hierarchy and Social Complexity 


Although we do not have systematic settlement 
data for central and south China in the same way 
we do for some regions in north China, a tra- 
jectory of transformation from a sparse and more 
or less egalitarian pattern during the early part of 
the Early Neolithic to a more dense, centralized, 
and hierarchical pattern during the latter parts is 
suggested by findings from at least one region in 
the central Yangzi region. As discussed earlier, in 
the Liyang plain we can observe the change from 
undiversified small sites during the sixth millen- 
nium BCE to the development of a system in 
which sites varied in size, as well as the probable 
development of site hierarchy, during the fourth 
millennium BCE. It appears that similar processes 
occurred in other regions of central China, includ- 
ing the lower Yangzi region, though we currently 
lack the data to support such a conclusion. 
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In sites of the early period, such as Bashidang, 
preplanning of the community layout and small- 
scale public works indicate communal integration. 
Larger-scale works at sites such as Chengtoushan 
from the fifth and fourth millennia BCE suggest 
regional integration, as well as the pooling and 
controlling of the workforce. The ritual platforms 
into which graves were dug, found at sites such as 
Lingjiatan, may have been the focal points of some 
emerging regional polities. However, because we 
know so little about the domestic occupation of 
Lingjiatan and other sites in this region, it is impos- 
sible to reconstruct the settlement patterns that 
would support such a hypothesis. 

Similar processes of regional hierarchy and the 
emergence of more elaborate and larger sites as 
central nodes of local hierarchies have not been 
identified in south China. While this lack of data 
may be a function of insufficient archaeological 
attention, it nevertheless seems to reflect the persis- 
tence of egalitarian and less complex societies up to 
the end of the Early Neolithic period. Even at rel- 
atively large sites such as Dingsishan and Keqiutou, 
which have seen large-scale excavations, there are 
no indications of the kinds of structures associated 
with the development of a settlement hierarchy or 
of other evidence for regional or even local strati- 
fication. 


Economic Organization, Stratification, and Social 
Complexity 


The archaeological data suggest that the trajec- 
tory in central China moved toward more strati- 
fied and complex societies, as it did in the north. 
Evidence for the organization of craft production 
and labor organization is not as plentiful as we 
would like, but we do have some indications of 
specialization and a division of labor. For example, 
the mortise and tenon joints of ganlan houses at 
Hemudu, as well as the large-scale and complex 
nature of other wooden artifacts found there and 
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at other similar sites, attest to a high level of car- 
pentry skills. Evidence of lacquer production from 
Hemudu, although not very intensive, suggests the 
development of a craft that is not only very labor- 
intensive, but also requires a high level of skill and 
knowledge. As in the north, the development of 
a jade industry, which flourished toward the end 
of the Early Neolithic in the lower Yangzi region, 
suggests both specialization and the exchange of 
raw materials and finished objects. A few elabo- 
rate ceramic vessels and sophisticated kilns used in 
ceramic production found at the Chengtoushan 
site suggest the emergence of ceramic specialists 
at central sites in the settlement hierarchies of the 
middle Yangzi region. 

At the social level, remains of religious structures 
and ritual activity at sites such as Lingjiatan might 
reflect the existence of religious specialists who 
initiated the construction of the structures and 
presided over the ceremonies conducted in them. 
Such developments probably go hand in hand with 
the emergence of social and political authority, but 
this is an issue that requires further study. 

Unlike for northern China, where we have 
archaeological data that shed light on the orga- 
nization of craft production at the levels of the 
household and the community, no similar data are 
available for central China. The only indication of 
related processes is the large ganlan houses from 
Hemudu. Some of these houses are up to 23 m 
long and 7 m wide, possibly suggesting the emer- 
gence of extended families or multifamily house- 
holds. Such processes, similar to those we saw in 
the long multiroom houses of north China, sug- 
gest the pooling of resources and the creation of 
larger and more diversified economic units. Inte- 
gration of this type might lead to the specializa- 
tion of certain household members in crafts such as 
carpentry or jade curving. A number of larger than 
average houses dated to the fourth millennia BCE 
at Chengtoushan might indicate the beginning of 
stratification between households 
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Analysis of mortuary data supports the notion of 
a gradual development of social and perhaps eco- 
nomic stratification in central China. While early 
graves in both the middle and lower Yangzi River 
basin regions are undifferentiated — all are rela- 
tively small and unelaborate and contain few burial 
goods — greater diversity is evident in some of the 
later cemeteries. Although the state of preserva- 
tion of the graves at Chengtoushan is not ideal, 
it is clear that some graves are larger than others 
and contain many more burial goods. The diver- 
sity between graves is even greater at Lingjiatan, 
in the lower Yangzi River, where the richest grave 
not only is much larger than the average, but also 
contains a wooden coffin and a large number of 
artifacts, including two hundred that are made of 
jade (Figure 72). However, because all of the graves 
at Lingjiatan were excavated into a ritualistic plat- 
form, it is possible that the varying degrees of elab- 
orateness of the graves reflect not only differences 
in wealth, but also differences in social and reli- 
gious prestige. 

Nonetheless, it seems that, even at the end of 
the Early Neolithic period, the differences in size, 
elaborateness, and richness between graves were 
not as great as they were in some societies of north 
China during the same time. We can suggest, per- 
haps, that societies in central China were more 
group-oriented, to the extent that even the emerg- 
ing stratification was expressed in common mon- 
uments (the ritual structures). This is quite simi- 
lar to the Hongshan culture of northeast China, 
where rich graves were also part of larger commu- 
nal monuments. 

As already noted, very little evidence exists 
to support the development of similar social or 
economic hierarchies in south China. We have 
no indication of settlement hierarchies or pub- 
lic architecture, and although a large sample of 
graves from sites in this region was excavated, the 
graves were all found to be small and unelabo- 
rate and contained very few or no burial goods. 


This, combined with the very rudimentary nature 
of the pottery and artifacts discovered at southern 
sites, suggests an egalitarian society with little dif- 
ferentiation in wealth or prestige and with no craft 
specialization. 


REGIONAL VARIATION AND 
INTERREGIONAL INTERACTIONS 
DURING THE EARLY NEOLITHIC PERIOD 
IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 


The stylistic and technological variations in the 
material culture of different subregions offer the 
best evidence for regionalism during the Early 
Neolithic period. One of the best examples is the 
variation in style and method of house construc- 
tion between the middle Yangzi region, where 
houses were typically constructed on the ground 
level or were semi-subterranean, and the lower 
Yangzi region, where ganlan became the main type 
of dwelling. These differences are explained by the 
different environments of the two subregions, but, 
like the differences in the styles of ceramic vessels 
discussed earlier, they also reflect the development 
of distinct local traditions. By the fourth millen- 
nium BCE it is possible to identify broad “cultural 
packages” that developed in each of the subre- 
gions. In the lower Yangzi region, this included 
typical local ceramics, ganlan structures, ritual plat- 
forms into which graves were dug, and the inten- 
sive production of ritual jade objects. In the middle 
Yangzi, the cultural package of the so-called Daixi 
culture included ceramics that were red on the 
outside and black on the inside and some vessels 
with painted decorations, houses built on the sur- 
face or semi-subterranean, and large sites enclosed 
by moats and walls. 

The categorization of the two different cul- 
tural packages is somewhat misleading, however, 
because, on the one hand, each of the cultural 
spheres contained much internal diversity and, 
on the other, they were not mutually exclusive. 
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Research has not yet begun to explore this issue, 
and thus the currently evaluable data allow us only 
a limited glimpse at the cultural, economic, and 
social diversity that existed in this region during 
the Early Neolithic. For example, variation in eco- 
nomic adaptation existed not only between the 
broadly defined regions of China, but also within 
each of these regions. While much more research 
is needed to fully flesh out the patterns of this 
variation, some preliminary results already indi- 
cate that in the western part of Hubei province, 
for example, communities identified as belonging 
to the Chengbeixi culture led a much more mobile 
way of life based on hunting and gathering, while 
in other societies of the Yangzi River basin settle- 
ments and agriculture had already become a more 
central way of life. This economic variation is also 
reflected in local cultural attributes, such as the 
less evolved ceramic industry of the Chengbeixi 
culture (Yang 1991). An equally clear example of 
local variation is evident in south China, where 
we see the emergence of the marine-based eco- 
nomic adaptation by communities on the coast 
and islands, in contrast with the more agricultural 
economy that gradually developed in locations far- 
ther inland. 

Cultural contact between the two subregions 
of the Yangzi River basin is, nevertheless, also 
apparent in the archaeological record. For exam- 
ple, ceramics in styles resembling the Lower Zaoshi 
styles of the middle Yangzi River were also found 
at Kuahuqiao in the lower Yangzi River valley (Jiao 
2006). While I do not concur with Jiao’s explana- 
tion that these similarities necessarily reflect the 
eastward migration of populations from the mid- 
dle into the lower Yangzi River basin, they do, 
nonetheless, appear to reflect interregional con- 
tact and mutual influence. Jade ornaments such as 
huang pendants and jue earrings similar to those 
found at Lingjiatan have frequently been found 
at other sites throughout the Yangzi River basin 
(Zhang 2006), suggesting that Lingjiatan jades were 
traded to other communities and perhaps even 
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imitated by local craftsmen. Either way, this is evi- 
dence for interaction and intercultural influences. 


Long-Range Interactions 


Long-range contact began by the Early Neolithic 
period, if not even earlier. As already noted, rice 
grains found at the Jiahu site, in Henan province, 
can be seen as evidence of contact between soci- 
eties in the Yellow and Yangzi River basins. In 
much the same way, the introduction of domesti- 
cated rice during the fourth millennium BCE to 
communities such as Dingsishan in south China 
is attributed to contact with communities in the 
Yangzi River basin. Such contact might have been 
indirect, and the spread of domesticated animals 
and plants is perhaps more similar to a slow fil- 
tering process than to an exchange, but the final 
outcome is meaningful interregional contacts. 

We should not assume that interactions and the 
spread of cultural traits stopped at the present- 
day borders of China. For example, Rispoli (2007) 
argues that by the sixth and fifth millennia BCE, 
societies in Vietnam were in contact with their 
counterparts in southern China. She bases this 
reconstruction on similarities in the cord-marked 
pottery and burial habits of the two regions. 

The spread of populations from central and 
south China to the islands of the Pacific, the so- 
called expansion of the Austronesians, is a process 
that some scholars trace to the latter part of the 
Early Neolithic period. According to these mod- 
els, by the fifth or fourth millennia BCE, pop- 
ulations in the lower Yangzi River region and 
on the eastern coast of south China had devel- 
oped seafaring capabilities that allowed them not 
only to exploit marine resources, but also to travel 
to offshore islands such as Haitan Island, where 
the Kegiutou site is located, as well as to more 
remote locations such as the island of Taiwan. Evi- 
dence for contact with Taiwan during this period 
is found in the similarities between the material 
attributes of the Dapenkeng (KIE) culture of 
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Taiwan and its counterparts in eastern Fujian and 
Guangdong provinces (Jiao 2007: 91-4). Although 
there is as yet no evidence of agriculture at sites 
from the early part of the Dapenkeng, some schol- 
ars nonetheless see it as part of the route by which 
agriculture spread into the Pacific (Bellwood 2005: 
134-41). 

Interregional contact and the long-range inter- 
actions, suggested by the evidence presented in 
Chapters 4 and 5, were neither common nor 
intensive. However, they were an integral part of 
the socioeconomic development of communities 
in different parts of China. It would be wrong 
to think that only large-scale human migration or 
large volumes of trade can cause change. Some- 
times even small quantities of domesticated grain 
from afar might catalyze economic change, and a 
few objects that filter through via hand-to-hand 
exchange can inspire the adoption of new tech- 
nologies or the development of new social forms 
(though not necessarily related to the social forms 
in the society from which the objects originated). 
No less important, the patterns of interregional 
interaction observed during the Early Neolithic 
period are a prelude to the flourishing of these 
types of contact during the Late Neolithic period 
(Chapter 6) and the Bronze Age. 


EXPLAINING THE ADVENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND THE ORIGINS OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 


Chapters 3 to 5 described the beginnings of and 
advancement of agriculture in different parts of 
China, as well as the incipient socioeconomic pro- 
cesses that took place among early agricultural 
societies. By way of concluding this part of the 
book, it is appropriate to revisit the big ques- 
tions raised in these three chapters: What were 
the motivations and forces that brought about the 
transition to agriculture? What were the sources 
of social complexity and stratification during the 
Early Neolithic period? We consider the second 


question first: It would seem that the initial source 
of these developments was not agriculture but 
rather the transition to sedentism. The initial accu- 
mulation of property (artifacts), the need for social 
norms to regulate the community’s life, and even 
the initial demographic changes are all related to 
people’s ability and willingness to reside in perma- 
nent year-round settlements. 

The different inputs that affected the socioeco- 
nomic developments during the Early Neolithic 
in China are, of course, not mutually exclusive. In 
fact, they are interrelated. For example, a demo- 
graphic increase in the total number of people 
in a certain region and their concentration in a 
few sites is, from one perspective, a result of the 
transition to a sedentary way of life. It is also a cat- 
alyst for further economic development and the 
need to create social norms that regulate life in 
such densely populated communities. Agriculture 
and sedentism are also interrelated: when a com- 
munity stays in one place for a prolonged period 
of time, its motivation to develop locally available 
resources increases. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of such resources, through cultivation and, 
finally, domestication, enabled more people to live 
in one place throughout the entire year. However, 
the currently available dates pertaining to cultiva- 
tion and domestication suggest that both began 
to take place on a meaningful scale only after 
the transition to permanent settlement was well 
under way. 

One possible reason for differences between the 
trajectories of north, central, and south China 
during Early Neolithic is to be found in the 
interrelations between sedentism and agriculture. 
In north China, where the two processes were 
closely interlinked from a very early stage — perhaps 
because full sedentism was possible in the north 
only when agricultural production supplemented 
the resources of the relatively poor environment — 
the rate of socioeconomic change was faster. In 
central China, where the environment provided 
far more plentiful wild resources that were available 
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year round, sedentism was possible without agri- 
culture, and the two processes became linked only 
at a later stage, when demographic expansion and 
cultivation reinforced one another. 

In southern China, heavier rainfall and the rapid 
growth rate of wild plants may have posed an 
obstacle to cultivation. The fact that some rich 
resources, such as shellfish, are not suitable for cul- 
tivation and domestication may have been another 
such obstacle. Because of these natural obstacles, 
and perhaps also because of resistance to new cul- 
tural norms among local communities, sedentism 
(or semisedentism) existed in this region for a long 
period of time without being associated with cul- 
tivation and agriculture. This may also be one of 
the reasons for other major cultural differences 
between south China on the one hand, and central 
and north China on the other. 

This discussion brings us back to the questions 
about the origins of agriculture raised in Chapter 
3. Of the three main models discussed in the chap- 
ter — push, pull, and social — it would seem that the 
initial input is related to the pull group of models: 
the plentiful conditions that allowed for the per- 
manent year-round settlement of hunter-gatherer 
communities were the trigger that started off the 
other processes. On the other hand, the evolution 
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of agriculture from a secondary resource into the 
main economic source and its development into a 
complex “system of knowledge” may also be seen 
as the result of push and social factors. For example, 
the demographic processes launched by the transi- 
tion to sedentism compelled local communities to 
intensify their agricultural production so as to be 
able to feed their larger populations in an environ- 
ment that may have over time become depleted of 
natural resources. In much the same way, modes 
of social interaction in larger communities living 
together in the same place over a long time could 
have created social pressures to develop new agri- 
cultural resources. Such resources might be, for 
example, the prestigious foods needed for feasts 
held to mitigate social tensions or to reinforce the 
prestige of aspiring individuals. 

Viewing agriculture as a process allows us to 
elaborate on such observations and correlate them 
with other processes observed in the archaeological 
record. Although agriculture continued to evolve 
in China during the Late Neolithic period and 
even beyond, in the following chapters we will 
shift our attention to the social, economic, and 
political processes that were initiated during the 
Early Neolithic, but reached maturity during the 
Late Neolithic and the Bronze Age. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE EMERGENCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


SOCIOPOLITICAL COMPLEXITY 


The incipient beginnings of social complexity and 
stratification, which appeared during the Early 
Neolithic period, came to maturation during the 
Late Neolithic period. During this period agricul- 
tural production intensified substantially and poli- 
ties that were larger in scale and more complex 
and stratified than their Early Neolithic predeces- 
sors emerged in different parts of China. Accord- 
ing to many scholars this was also the period when 
the foundations of Chinese civilization were estab- 
lished, including the social patterns, technologies, 
and symbols that would become integral to Chi- 
nese societies during the Bronze Age and the 
imperial era. 

The materials presented in this chapter provide 
us with an opportunity to address the topic of 
social complexity and stratification from a number 
of perspectives. To start, we have already noted 
that intersocietal contact intensified during this 
period, a process which, according to one of the 
most influential models — the Chinese interaction 
sphere model — was an important social catalyst 
responsible for the almost concurrent development 
of complex societies in different regions of China 
(Chang 1986: 234-94). Evidence of this contact 
is reviewed and analyzed in this chapter, though 
we also observe that the interaction sphere did not 
extend evenly across all of China, and that the 
evidence clearly points to a significant degree of 
regional variation. Another issue, touched upon 


at the end of this chapter, is how developments 
during the Late Neolithic period affected the for- 
mation of a uniquely “Chinese” culture and how 
such ideas and cultural norms were transmitted 
through time and space. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF LATE 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETIES IN CHINA 


Until the late 1970s, the Late Neolithic period 
was synonymous with the Longshan culture. 
When K. C. Chang published his influential Chi- 
nese interaction sphere model, he was writing 
about the “Longshanoid horizon” (Chang 1986: 
234-42), implying a large degree of homogene- 
ity among Late Neolithic societies. Subsequent 
research, however, has made it clear that these so- 
called Longshan societies displayed a great deal of 
regional variation (cf. Underhill 1997, 2002; Liu 
2004). Moreover, discoveries in areas beyond the 
regions discussed by Chang have revealed an even 
larger degree of heterogeneity. 


Settlement Patterns and Site Structure 


The overall trend throughout most regions of 
north and central China is one of a substan- 
tial increase in population density during the 
third millennium BCE. The results of a system- 
atic regional survey of the Rizhao (H H8) area of 
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TABLE 4. Late Neolithic archaeological cultures of north China 
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Date 
BCE 


3500 


3000 


2500 


Northwest 
(upper Yellow 
River) 


Majiayao 
DRE: 
(3300-2500) 


Banshan Æl 
(2500—2300) 
Machang 4) 


(2300—2000) 


Central North 
(Ordos region, 
Inner Mongolia, 
and northern 
Shanxi) 


Laohushan 
ZRI 
(2800—2300 
BC) 


Wei River 
basin 


Late Yangshao 
(Min 
(3 500-3000) 

Longshan 
JEL (also 
known by 
other more 
localized 
names) 
(3000—1900) 


Middle 
Yellow River 


Late Yangshao 
(nn 
(3500-3000) 

Henan 
Longshan 
Tn RAE 
(also known 
by other 
more 
localized 
names) 
(3000—1900) 


Lower 

Yellow 

River Northeast 

Dawenkou Hongshan 
KH 2.1) 
(4300—2600) (4500—3000) 

Shandong Xiaoheyan 
Longshan EYE 
LU ARE LL (3000-2200) 


(2600—1900) 


southern Shandong demonstrate phenomenal 
growth, from 27 sites covering an area of 47.3 
ha during the Late Dawenkou period to 463 
sites covering an accumulated area of 2,005.4 ha 


TABLE 5. Late Neolithic archaeological cultures of central and south China 


during the Longshan period (Underhill et al. 2008: 
6—8). Indications that this trend is similar to those 
in other regions in the lower Yellow River basin 
can be seen in the tripling of the number of sites 


Date South China 
BCE Lower Yangzi Middle Yangzi Chengdu basin (Lingnan) Southeast coast 
3500 Liangzhu N} Quyjialing JE ZIS Dingsishan Xiantouling JAIS 
(3300—2100) (3300—2600) Tiii phase IV (4000—3000) 
(4000—3000) 
3000 Shixia #7 IK Yangliang WHR 
(3000-2000) Lower Zhujiang 
(3000—2000) 
Tanshisan-Niubishan 
ZAU- 
(Fujian) (3000—2000) 
2500 Shijiahe 4 Z% Baodun E 


(2600—1900) 


(2700—1700) 
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Figure 80. Map of all the sites mentioned in Chapter 6: 1. Laohushan; 2. Jiangou; 3. Taosi; 4. Xizhufeng; 5. 
Liangchengzhen; 6. Yaowangcheng; 7. Chengzi; 8. Gucheng; 9. Pingliangtai; 10. Guchengzhai; 11. Wangchenggang; 
12. Kangjia; 13. Linjia; 14. Liuwan; 15. Sidun; 16. Mojiaoshan; 17. Fanshan; 18. Taojiahu; 19. Shijiahe; 20. 
Xiaojiawuji; 21. Baodun; 22. Mangcheng. 


documented by the Culture Relics Bureau — from 
about 500 during the Dawenkou to around 1,500 
during the Longshan (Guojia Wenwuju 2007). 

The number of sites in the middle Yellow River 
basin reflects a similar increase from the late Yang- 
shao period to the Longshan period (Guojia Wen- 
wuju 2006). The results of a regional survey of 
the Yiluo area, in the heart of the middle Yel- 
low River basin, suggest that population levels 
may have decreased during the Late Yangshao and 
the early Longshan periods, but that they recov- 
ered and proceeded to rise substantially during the 
middle and late Longshan periods (Liu et al. 2004: 
88). 


Population growth is also suggested, albeit 
more imprecisely, for other areas where systematic 
regional surveys have not been carried out. In 
many regions, not only are more sites known 
from this period in comparison with sites from the 
Early Neolithic, but the sites themselves, or at least 
some of them, are much larger than anything seen 
before. For example, on the Liyang (BH) plain in 
northwest Hunan province, the number and area 
of sites grew only slightly between the Daixi (ca. 
4500-3300 BCE) and the Quyialing (3300-2600 
BCE) periods. More impressive growth occurred 
in the transition from the Quyjialing to the Shiji- 
ahe (2600-1900 BCE) periods, from 45 sites with 
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an accumulated size of 91 ha during the former 
to 163 sites covering an accumulated area of 169 
ha during the latter (Pei 2004). In the Chengdu 
plain, which was sparsely populated during the 
Early Neolithic, if at all, a relatively large number 
of Late Neolithic sites, some of them walled and 
quite large, suggest a rapid process of population 
growth (Chengdu 2010; Wang Yi 2003). 

It is important to emphasize that not all regions 
of China share this trend of population growth 
during the Late Neolithic. Indeed, northeast 
China is an outstanding example of what would 
seem to be a decline in population levels during 
the third millennium BCE. The Xiaoheyan cul- 
ture, which followed the Hongshan culture in this 
region, is not well defined, and our understanding 
of the local trajectory is therefore less than com- 
plete (Chifeng 2003). Nevertheless, results from 
the systematic Chifeng survey suggest that this 
region, which enjoyed population growth and a 
trend toward the clustering of sites during the 
Hongshan period, was sparsely populated dur- 
ing most of the third millennium BCE (Chifeng 
2011). 

In most regions, population growth during the 
Late Neolithic was coupled with the clustering of 
sites and the formation of site hierarchies. While 
in many regions most sites were not fortified, 
those that were stood at the apex of the settlement 
hierarchies. Until about twenty years ago, walled 
Neolithic sites were identified only in the Yellow 
River region and were thought to be a local phe- 
nomenon. The discovery of similar sites in many 
other regions, some quite large and elaborate, is 
one of the most exciting developments in recent 
Chinese archaeology. 

The process of site clustering is exemplified in 
the Rizhao survey region, where no clustering 
of sites from the Dawenkou period is apparent. 
However, during the Longshan period, the set- 
tlement in this region clearly became clustered 
around two very large sites: Liangchengzhen (M 
SHA) (272.5 ha in size) in the northern part of 
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Figure 81. Map of the settlement distribution of Long- 
shan sites in the Rizhao area of southern Shandong. 


the region and Yaowangcheng (SEED) (367.5 
ha) in the southern part (Underhill et al. 2008: 
6—8) (Figure 81). Remains of walls have also been 
found at Liangchengzhen, though it is not clear 
what portion of the site they enclosed. 

More than twenty walled sites dated to the Late 
Neolithic period have been found in the lower and 
middle Yellow River regions. Many of these for- 
tified sites are distributed regularly at a distance of 
some 30 to ṣo km from one another and seem to 
have served as the centers of polities (Guojia Wen- 
wuju 2006, 2007; Liu 2004). Other evidence, such 
as the association of fortified sites with prestigious 
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Figure 82. The walled Longshan site of Wangchenggang (after Beijing 2007: 26). 


buildings and artifacts and with special produc- 
tive activities, supports this hypothesis (Liu 2004: 
104-5; Underhill et al. 2008). 

In the lower and middle Yellow River regions, 
most fortified sites are around ṣo ha in size, though 
some are much larger. A well-known smaller site 
is Wangchenggang (KIX), where fortifications 
were made of several pounded earth wall enclo- 
sures (Figure 82). Two well-preserved small enclo- 
sures are located in the northeastern part of the 
site. The walls are built upon a foundation trench 
that is 4.4 m wide and 2.5 m deep and is filled 
with layers of pounded earth (Chang 1986: 273- 
6; Liu 2004: 104-5), but it is unclear what their 
above-ground height was. A much larger enclo- 
sure, of an area of more than 30 ha surrounded 
by walls and moats, was located to the west of the 
two smaller enclosures. Like the smaller enclosures, 
it is rectangular in shape and its pounded earth 
walls are up to 10 m wide (Beijing and Henan 
2007). It remains unclear whether these enclosures 


coexisted at the same time, or whether the larger 
enclosure replaced the two smaller ones. 

A much larger walled site has been partially 
excavated at Taosi (MF) in Shanxi (Figure 83). 
The walls at this site are up to 10 m wide, and 
at the peak of the site’s expansion they would 
have enclosed an area of some 280 ha. An inter- 
nal pounded earth wall separated the residential 
and ceremonial quarters of the elite from the areas 
inhabited by commoners, thereby signifying the 
development of a stratified society (He 2013; Ren 
1998; Zhongguo Shehui et al. 2005). A recent sur- 
vey counted fifty-four Taosi period sites in this 
region in Shanxi; at least three of them, not includ- 
ing the Taosi site itself, are more than 100 ha in size, 
twenty-three are between 10 and 99 ha, and the 
rest are smaller (He 2013). The range in site sizes, 
the more or less even distribution of the largest 
sites, and the association between labor investment 
and the largest site (Taosi) all suggest the develop- 
ment of a regional settlement hierarchy and the 
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Figure 83. The walled Longshan site of Taosi (after Liu 2004: 109). 


ability of the center(s) to recruit labor and accu- 
mulate resources. 

An even larger fortified Neolithic site named 
Shimao (f 5H) in Shenmu county, Shaanxi 
province has been preliminary reported. It is said 
to cover an area of 400 ha and to have been sur- 
rounded by a wall made of stones that encompassed 
three enclosures (Shaanxi et al. 2013). These mea- 
surements make the site the largest and most labor- 


intensive of all late third millennium BCE sites 
found in China, but so far only very partial reports 
of the excavations have been published and cru- 
cial information, including the construction date 
of the stone wall, cannot be corroborated. 
Fortified sites are not found all over China. 
For example, no walled sites have been reported 
in the Wei River Valley or in the lower Yangzi 
River region.’ However, over the past thirty years 
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Figure 84. Map of the Laohushan site (after Neimenggu 2000). 


it has become clear that the fortification of Late 
Neolithic communities was a much wider phe- 
nomenon than previously estimated. One of the 
more surprising discoveries is clusters of forti- 
fied sites in the Ordos region of Inner Mongolia 
and the northern part of Shanxi province, some 
of which are located in close proximity to one 
another. These sites, associated with the so-called 
Laohushan culture, are usually smaller than Long- 
shan sites. The Laohushan site itself covers about 
13 ha, and other sites are usually smaller (Figure 
84). The construction technique of the Laohushan 
walls is unusual among Late Neolithic Chinese 
sites. While in other regions walls were built using 


the pounded earth (hangtu) or piled earth tech- 
niques, Laohushan walls were built from unhewed 
stones mixed with rubble and earth (Neimenggu 
2000; Xu 2000: 19—23). 

In the middle Yangzi River basin, the con- 
struction of site walls, which had begun dur- 
ing the latter part of the Early Neolithic, con- 
tinued on a much grander scale during the Late 
Neolithic period. The walls of these sites are typ- 
ically wide earthen piles. Earth dug up from the 
wide moats that surrounded each site was used not 
only for constructing the walls but also to elevate 
the ground inside the sites above the level of the 
flood plain. 
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Figure 85. Map of the Shijiahe site (after Hubei et al. 2003: 18). 


At least eight walled Shijiahe period sites are 
known. Of these, the Shijiahe site itself is the 
largest, with massive walls. Inside the walls, the 
site is more than 100 ha in size, far larger than 
most contemporary sites. One other site, Taojiahu 
(Mi) Ai), is estimated to be around 60 ha in size, 
but the rest are 20 ha or less. Well preserved sec- 
tions of the Shijiahe walls are 50 m wide at the 
base, 4-5 m wide at the top, and more than 6 m 


tall (Figure 85). Some studies estimate that about 
700,000 m? of earth were used in the construction 
of the Shijiahe wall. The Shijiahe walls were also 
surrounded by a huge moat, which at some points 
reaches a width of 100 m. Ceramic pipes excavated 
at Shijiahe suggest the development public facili- 
ties, such as drainage and sewage, which may have 
sustained the large population concentrated at this 
site (Hubei et al. 2003). 
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Figure 86. The piled earth and pounded earth walls of 
Baodun (after Wang Yi 2003: 112). 


Walled Neolithic sites have also been found in 
the Chengdu plain of the upper Yangzi region 
(Sichuan). So far, at least six walled sites dated 
to the Baodun period have been found in this 
region, of which Baodun itself is the largest and 
best known (Figure 86). The Baodun enclosure is 
rectangular in shape and covers an area of more 
than 60 ha.* The walls at Baodun and other con- 
temporaneous sites in the area are made of piled 
earth. While sections of this earth may have been 
pounded to make it more stable, the walls are not 
upright but sloping. The better preserved sections 
of the wall at Baodun are 3 to 5 m high, 30 m 
wide at the base, and about 8 m wide at the 
top (Wang Yi 2003). The contemporary site of 
Mangcheng (TEJ) is much smaller, covering only 
about 10 ha, but is enclosed by two concentric sets 
of piled earth and pounded earth walls set 20 m 
apart (Figure 87). Each of the walls is enclosed by a 
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Figure 87. The piled earth and pounded earth walls of 
Mangcheng (after Wang Yi 2003: 119). 


moat, thereby making it a formidable fortification 
(Wang Yi 2003: 118-20). 


Domestic and Public Structures 


The domestic structures of the Late Neolithic 
period continue the traditions established dur- 
ing the Early Neolithic. In the north, we are 
aware of both single- and multiroom structures. 
An example of the latter is found at the Kangjia 
(BEZK) site in Shaanxi, where at least seven rows 
of houses were found (Liu 2004: 49-53). Each row 
was divided into small rooms, each around 9 to 
12 m’, with separate entrances. The houses were 
built with pounded earthen foundations and brick 
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Figure 88. Multiroom house compound at Kangjia 
(after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 584). 


adobe walls, and the floors were sometimes plas- 
tered with layers of lime. Each row of the houses 
at Kangjia was subdivided into smaller units of 
two to six rooms that were separated from one 
another by walls that created a common courtyard 
in front of the rooms (Figure 88). This division 
into nuclear units (nuclear families), larger coop- 
erative groups (the extended family) that shared an 
outdoor activity area, and larger social units (mul- 
tifamily corporative units) that shared the same 
multiroom building is quite suggestive with regard 
to the internal complexity of Late Neolithic soci- 
ety. In many other sites, such as Taosi, one-room 
houses continued to be the norm, though it is pos- 
sible that several such structures clustered together 
functioned as an integrated unit. 

Single-room houses appear to have been the 
norm in central China, but multiroom structures 
are also known. Multiroom row houses, very simi- 
lar in shape to those at Kangjia, have been found in 
the middle Yangzi region at sites associated with 
the Quyialing culture (Pei 2004: 223). A differ- 
ent type of multiroom house was found in the 
Chengdu plain. While most of the houses that 
we know about from this region are quite small, 
with only a single room, some two-room houses 
are also known. The best example is house F5 at 
Mangcheng (Figure 89): It is a rectangular struc- 
ture 50 m? in size, which is subdivided into two 
rooms connected by a door. The structure was 
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Figure 89. House Fs at Mangcheng (after Wang Yi 
2003: I2I). 


built on a bamboo framework using the wattle- 
and-daub method (Wang Yi 2003: 120-1). 

In the lower Yangzi region, the continuation of 
the pole house (ganlan) method of construction is 
evident at some of the habitation sites associated 
with the Liangzhu culture. At other sites, surface- 
built rectangular houses have also been discovered. 
These houses are quite small, ranging from 5 to 20 
m° in size, and were built using timber posts and 
the wattle-and-daub technique (Sun 1993: 5). 

Larger and more elaborate structures, which are 
seen as representative of elite residences, or build- 
ings used for public functions, have been found in 
most parts of north and central China. Placement 
on top of pounded earth platforms denotes many 
of these houses. Such foundations were found, for 
example, in the eastern of the two smaller enclo- 
sures of Wangchenggang. Complete and muti- 
lated human skeletons found buried beneath these 
structures may represent foundation-laying sacri- 
fices and the display of elite power (Liu 2004: 
104-5). 

A more complete large building was found at 
the walled site of Guchengzhai (#7 JZ) in Henan 
province. This “palatial compound” is enclosed 
by a wattle-and-daub wall and corridors. The 
main building within the compound wall was 
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Figure 9o. A large public compound excavated at Guchengzhai (after Liu 2004: 107). 


constructed on pillars that rested on a pounded 
earth platform 28.4 m long and 13.5 m wide 
(Henan 2002; Liu 2004: 106-7) (Figure 90). 
Because this complex has been only partially 
excavated, its total size and complete layout are 
unknown. However, its overall size — including 
the open courtyard between the compound walls 
and the pounded earth platforms — must have been 
very large. While it was not necessarily a “palace,” 
such a large structure and the bounded courtyard 


in front of it would seem to indicate a public 
space used for large gatherings, such as in polit- 
ical or religious activities. Indeed, it is quite sim- 
ilar in structure to public buildings known from 
the early second millennium BCE site of Erlitou 
(Chapter 7). 

Remains of an even more complex and, thus far, 
poorly understood structure have recently been 
excavated inside the smaller walled enclosure at 
the southeastern side of the Taosi site (He 2013; 
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Figure 91. Building II FJT1 at Taosi (after Zhongguo Shehui Kexueyuan Kaogu Yanjiusuo Shanxidui et al. 


2007: 5). 


Zhongguo et al. 2007). A series of pounded earth 
foundations and retaining walls form a semicir- 
cular shape covering an area of about 1,400 m°. 
A circular platform with pillar bases, also made of 
pounded earth, are arranged on top of the founda- 
tions (Figure 91). This uniquely shaped building, 


labeled II FJT1, was identified by the excavators 
as a ritual “astronomical observatory.” While their 
hypothesis cannot be tested, the complexity of the 
structure, the amount of labor invested in it, and its 
unique shape all suggest that it was used for some 
sort of ritual or other public function. 
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Figure 92. Grave M202 from the Xizhufeng site (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 610). 


Currently only a few remains of public build- 
ings have been discovered in central China, most of 
them from the upper Yangzi region. The remains 
of one such structure were found at the center of 
the walled site of Gucheng (TTIR) in the Chengdu 
plain: An elongated rectangular foundation made 
of cobblestones and earth and measuring 50 m 
by 11 m. The foundations run parallel to the 
site walls. The building itself was supported by 
wooden poles, and it seems that it was a single, 
large, undivided room. Five piles of cobblestones 
set into shallow pits are regularly spaced inside the 
building and may have originally formed bamboo- 
supported platforms (Chengdu 2001; Wang Yi 
203: 125-6). The building is seen as having served 
for community-wide rituals, perhaps even at the 
supra-community level. 


Cemeteries, Burials, and Ritual Activity 


Mortuary data are the most often cited source 
of information on Late Neolithic society, and 
although more domestic sites and contexts have 
been surveyed and excavated in recent years, most 
of the archaeological information about the Late 
Neolithic period in China still comes from graves. 

Graves from the Late Neolithic period in the 
lower Yellow River region are famous for their 
elaborateness and for the expensive burial goods 
placed in them. This Shandong Longshan mortu- 
ary tradition is a direct continuation of the tradi- 
tions of the Dawenkou period, though it is evi- 
dent that during this period the disparity between 
poor and rich graves increased. In comparison 
with Dawenkou, fewer graves contain many items 
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Figure 93. A. Grave Mı from the Xizhufeng site; B. Some of the ceramic artifacts found in grave Mı (after Zhang 


2006: 93—4). 


of pottery, but the few elite graves are excep- 
tionally rich, not only in terms of the quantity 
of vessels placed in them, but more importantly, 
in the inclusion of highly labor-intensive ceram- 
ics (Underhill 2002: 147-98). The eighty-seven 
graves at the Chengzi (ŒF) site range from o.2 
to 3.7 m? in size, and the number of artifacts 
found in them ranges from none to thirty-one; 
the larger the grave, the more goods were placed 
in it (Liu 2004: 143). Even larger and more elab- 
orate graves were found at Xizhufeng (PU ACH): 
The largest of the three elite graves excavated at 
the site, grave M202, is almost 7 m long and 3 m 
wide. It has a built ledge (ercengtai), upon which 


some of the grave goods were placed, as well as 
inner and outer painted wooden coffins (Figure 
92). Although the grave was partly destroyed, more 
than fifty burial goods were found in it, including 
jade artifacts, several eggshell ceramic cups, and 
a painted wooden box. At the same site, another 
grave, labeled Mı, contains an even more elabo- 
rate structure of three nested wooden coffins and 
a special wooden chamber in which no fewer than 
fifty-four burial goods were placed (Zhang 2006; 
Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 609-10) (Figures 93). 
The cemetery at Taosi, in the middle Yellow 
River region, is one of the largest ever found 
in China. It covers 3 ha in size and contains 
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thousands of graves, of which more than one thou- 
sand have been excavated. The results of these 
excavations have not yet been published in full 
detail, but archaeologists working at Taosi have 
assigned each grave one of three ranks according 
to its size and furnishings. Of the excavated graves, 
87 percent were small pits, big enough to contain a 
corpse in the extended position, and contained few 
or no grave goods. Medium-size graves compose 
12.7 percent of those excavated. They were larger, 
held a wooden structure (coffin), and contained 
several dozen artifacts — primarily pottery, but also 
a number of prestigious offerings, such as jade 
ornaments and pig mandibles. Of the graves exca- 
vated at Taosi, 1.3 percent were large tombs, some 
3 m long and 2.5 m wide and up to 2 m deep, each 
containing a wooden coffin and hundreds of burial 
goods, including painted red pottery, jade artifacts, 
musical instruments, such as alligator and ceramic 
drums and large chime stones, painted wooden 
artifacts, complete pig skeletons, and more (Figure 
94). Both men and women were buried in the 
small and medium graves, but the large graves con- 
tained only male skeletons (Chang 1986: 276-7; 
Liu 2004: 135-7; Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: $72- 
4). Drums made of wood and covered with alliga- 
tor skin were probably the most prestigious items. 
They have been found only in the largest graves at 
Taosi and in graves of a comparable size in Shan- 
dong Longshan sites. It has been suggested that 
during this period the coastal area of Shandong 
was a natural habitat for alligators and that alliga- 
tor skins were transported from there some 500 
km inland to Taosi (Liu 2004: 122). 

Unlike the very elaborate elite Longshan graves 
from the lower Yellow River region and from 
southern Shanxi (Taosi), contemporaneous graves 
in Wangchenggang and the Yiluo areas in Henan 
are relatively modest. Based on the currently avail- 
able evidence, it appears that mortuary displays 
were less emphasized in these societies. 

Late Neolithic societies in northwest China 
offer an interesting comparison to their contem- 
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Figure 94. Grave M3015 from the Taosi site. 1-2. 
Wood and alligator skin drums; 3. Chime stone (after 
Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 574). 
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poraneous societies to the east. Little is known 
about Late Neolithic settlement patterns in the 
Gansu-Qinghai region, but mortuary data from 
this region, on the other hand, are very rich. In the 
Liuwan (#75) cemetery alone, more than eleven 
hundred graves from the Late Neolithic period 
were excavated in area of some 11 ha (Qinghai 
and Zhongguo 1984; Chang 1986: 138-50). These 
graves are very different in shape and content from 
Longshan graves. Though single-person burials are 
most common, multiperson burials and secondary 
burials, not seen in the east, are by no means a 
rarity. The grave pits tend to be much deeper 
than regular graves in the east, and they do not 
contain a ledge. Larger graves have a passageway 
leading to the main burial chamber, with the two 
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Figure 95. Grave M564 from the Liuwen cemetery and the grave goods found in it (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 
631). 


parts of the grave sometimes separated from one 
another by a wooden frame (or fence). In larger 
graves, the burial chamber is of irregular shape, 
with the wooden coffin placed at one side while 
the rest of the chamber is filled with grave goods 
(Figure 95). 

The burial offerings are also very different from 
those seen in the east. Most of the grave goods are 
large ceramic jars (hu ‘@), with a very small num- 
ber of jade artifacts or other prestigious objects. 
Although the jars are all very similar in size and 
shape, they are individually decorated. 

There is evidence that throughout the Late 
Neolithic in northwest China, the disparity in 
terms of grave size and the quantity of deco- 
rated pottery placed in them increased. In the 
Liuwan cemetery, the 257 graves associated with 
the Banshan period range in size from ca. 0.5 m? 
to 6 m? and are usually quite shallow. On aver- 
age, each grave contained only one ceramic vessel, 
and only a few had more than five. In contrast, 
the 872 graves dated to the Machang period are 


much larger, some more than 10 m? in size and 
more than 3 m deep, with elaborate passageways 
and wooden fences. On average, each grave from 
this period contained some fifteen ceramic jars, 
but the disparity in numbers is great: while small 
graves contained only a few vessels, the richest 
grave, M564, held no fewer than ninety-five ves- 
sels (Allard 2001). 

The jars placed in the Machang graves were 
painted on their upper parts, designed perhaps to 
be seen from above by participants at the funeral. 
These decorations include some of the oldest 
anthropomorphic figures found in China, which 
have been interpreted by some scholars as reflect- 
ing shamanic rituals (Chang 1986: 150). While 
the shamanic interpretation is no longer widely 
accepted, the decorations probably represent the 
development of local beliefs and rituals. 

The lower Yangzi is one of the regions most 
famous for its Late Neolithic mortuary traditions. 
The Liangzhu culture is associated not only with 
very rich graves, but also with the construction 
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Figure 96. The burial mound at Fan- 
shan (after Hubei et al. 2003: 690). 
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of large platforms (or mounds). These mortuary 
practices can be seen as a continuation of local 
fourth millennium BCE 
(Chapter 5), though the scale and sophistication 


traditions from the 


of jade production and of mortuary mounds con- 
struction reached its peak during the third millen- 
nium BCE. 

Fanshan (J II) is a pounded earth mound about 
2,700 m° in size and 4 m high (Figure 96). Eleven 
large pit graves were excavated from the top of this 
mound, containing some 1,200 grave goods, 90 
percent of which were jades. Other items include 
fine pottery, stone tools, and small ivory objects. 
Some tombs contained lacquered wooden burial 
caskets (Zhejiang 2005). At Sidun (#20, another 
burial mound site in the lower Yangzi, the most 
lavishly furnished grave is that of a young adult 
male containing 127 grave goods: 49 ornamental 
jades, 24 jade rings and discs, 33 jade tubes (cong), 
and 3 ornamental jade axes, as well as 14 stone 
tools and 4 burnished ceramic vessels (Figure 97). 
The archaeologist who studied this grave suggested 
that 26 of the jades had been intentionally bro- 


ken and/or exposed to fire during the burial cer- 
emony (Huang 1992: 76-7). Extra human skulls 
and bones found at some of the more elabo- 
rate Liangzhu graves have been identified as the 
remains of human sacrifices (Chang 1986: 255). 
Because only a few lower status graves were placed 
in Liangzhu burial mounds, they are much less 
visible to archaeologists. The few that have been 
found are much smaller and contain no more than 
fifteen grave goods, most of which are utilitarian 
ceramics or stone artifacts (Zhang 1999). 
Mojiaoshan (ff IL) is an example of a non- 
burial mound structure from the lower Yangzi 
River region. Dated to the Liangzhu period, this 
is a very large man-made (or at least partly anthro- 
pogenic) mound covering an area of 3 ha, and 
rising 7 m above its surroundings. The mound is 
made of pounded earth and unbaked clay layers, 
on top of which stand three smaller ramps, each 
some 3 m tall and ranging in size from 300 to 1,500 
m’. Other features located on the mound include 
two stone “sacrificial altars” and storage pits. Post- 
holes, large column bases, and adobe bricks suggest 
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Figure 97. A wealthy Liangzhu grave from the Sidun 
site (after Nanjing Bowuguan 1984: 114). 


that there was also a structure built on top of the 
mound, but its exact shape and dimensions are 
unclear (Zhang 1999). 

Some regions, such as the middle Yangzi River 
and the Chengdu basin, are less known for rich 
elite graves, possibly because they have not yet 
been found, but maybe because differentiated 
mortuary practices were not emphasized by those 
societies. For example, known Qujialing burials 
are either poorly furnished rectangular shaft pits 
without coffins or simple urn burials (Zhang 2004: 
175-81). Shijiahe period burials continue this tra- 
dition, with the coexistence of both pit and urn 
graves. Even the largest Shijiahe pit burials are 
not very big in comparison to contemporaneous 
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graves from other regions. The largest and rich- 
est Shijiahe grave discovered so far is M7 from 
the Xiaojiawuji (Fj JÆ F) site. It is 3.2 m long 
and 1.8 m wide and has a ledge but no coffin. It 
contains 103 burial goods, mostly pottery (Figure 
98). While jade offerings are sometimes found 
in Shijiahe graves, they are much less numerous 
compared to Liangzhu burials (Zhongguo Shehui 
2010b: 669-72). 

The Shijiahe period is better known for other 
types of ritual activity, in particular the large-scale 
production and consumption of small clay fig- 
urines representing animals and humans (Figure 
99). In the northwestern section of the Shijiahe site 
(an area called Dengjiawan), thousands of such fig- 
urines were placed together inside pits, suggesting 
their use in a communal ritual. Indeed, large caches 
of artifacts seem to be a typical phenomenon in 
this region. A collection of some hundred thou- 
sand red pottery cups found at the Sanfangwan 
(= JY) locale of the Shijiahe site has also been 
interpreted as a ritual deposit (Hubei et al. 2003; 
Yang Xiaoneng 2004: 2:98). 


Craft Production and Technology 


Evidence of increased technological sophistication 
and craft specialization is found for Late Neolithic 
societies in most of the regions discussed earlier. 
The fast pottery wheels became common in the 
production, not only of prestigious ceramic goods, 
but also of utilitarian ones (Underhill 2002). The 
Shandong Longshan culture is famous for its del- 
icate eggshell cups and fine black burnished pot- 
tery, which have been found mostly in graves, but 
also in domestic contexts. While each artifact was 
individually produced and had unique decorations, 
the repetition of shapes and the consistency in size 
suggest the development of production standards 
(Figure 100). Only highly trained potters could 
have produced such artifacts: their firing would 
have required not only the ability to reach high kiln 
temperatures, but also absolute control over the 
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Figure 98. Grave M7 at Xiaojiawuji (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 670). 


firing process so as to achieve the desired effects 
and prevent the fragile artifacts from breaking 
when being fired and cooled. All this suggests a 
highly skilled labor force of specialists. The divi- 
sion of the production process into subspecializa- 
tions (potters, kiln masters, etc.) points to a com- 
plex industry and the need for work coordination. 
Highly specialized ceramic production is also evi- 
denced by findings in other regions, such as the 
central Yellow River and the lower and central 
Yangzi River regions. 

In the northwest, large quantities of ceramic 
vessels, mostly identically sized jars with individ- 
ually painted decorations (Figure 95), suggest a 
different, but no less complex, production system. 
It is reasonable to assume that the jars themselves 
were produced by large workshops in standard- 


ized “assembly lines,” but that each was then dec- 
orated individually by an artist who might have 
been affiliated with the workshop or even worked 
in a separate location. 

The jade industry of the lower Yangzi region is 
another striking example of technological sophis- 
tication and craft specialization. While there is 
plentiful evidence of the production of prestigious 
jade artifacts during earlier periods, such as in the 
Hongshan societies of northeast China (Chapter 
4), Liangzhu jades are much more numerous, 
labor-intensive, and technically sophisticated. The 
carving of each jade object from its very hard raw 
material would have occupied highly specialized 
artisans for many hours and required the use of 
advanced technology. For example, drilling the 
shafts inside the famous Liangzhu jade tubes (cong) 
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Figure 99. Ceramic figurines from Shijiahe (photo by 
Gideon Shelach). 


(Figure 101), some of which are up to 25 cm long, 
is a challenging task, even with modern technol- 
ogy. The range of Liangzhu artifacts is limited, and 
their decorations are quite repetitive (Figure 102), 
suggesting a high level of standardization and per- 
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haps even some sort of centralized control over jade 
production. The raw jade stones were obtained 
from local resources (Jing and Wen 1996), but the 
acquisition of raw materials and their distribution 
to the workshops probably demanded a certain 
level of organization and coordination. Jade objects 
have been found in other regions of China as well, 
though not in such large quantities. Some might 
have been of Liangzhu origin, but others were 
undoubtedly produced by local artisans. 

Bronze is a new technology that appeared 
during the Late Neolithic and would eventually 
become one of the most important industries in 
China, although its impact on Late Neolithic soci- 
ety was limited. The Late Neolithic societies of 
northwest China are credited with being the ear- 
liest metal producing cultures in China. A tin- 
alloyed bronze knife unearthed at Linjia (PKA), 
in Gansu province, and dated to ca. 2900—2700 
BCE is probably the earliest true bronze artifact 
to have been found in China, and more copper 
and bronze Late Neolithic artifacts are also known 
from this region (Sun and Han 1997). A number of 
bronze and copper artifacts have also been found at 
the Taosi site, in the middle Yellow River region, 
of which the most sophisticated is a small cop- 
per bell, probably made using piece-mold tech- 
niques (Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: $71). This bell 
and other metal objects were all found in rela- 
tively small graves, suggesting that bronze was not 
yet considered a prestigious material. Neverthe- 
less, the production of these objects, even if small 
and relatively unsophisticated, required a certain 
level of technological knowledge. 

The organization of craft production in Late 
Neolithic societies is an important issue. In partic- 
ular, it is significant to know whether craft items 
were produced at the household level or in spe- 
cialized workshops. Was craft production initiated 
and organized by the individual household, the 
local community, or its highest leaders? Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have much direct evidence 
with which to answer these questions. It has been 
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Figure 100. Typical Shandong Longshan elite ceramic (photo by Gideon Shelach). 
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Figure ror. A Liangzhu jade cong (photo by Gideon 
Shelach). 


suggested that the clustering of kilns around houses 
at Kangjia and the discovery of potters’ tools in 
the same area indicate household specialization in 
ceramic production (Liu 2004: 101—2). Stone drills 
found inside one of the Liangzhu elite graves at 
Fuquanshan (ff5R I) are interpreted as indicat- 
ing the high status of jade carving in this soci- 
ety (Huang Xuanpei 2000). A number of Late 
Neolithic sites have been identified as centers 
of specialized production activities (cf. Liu 2004: 
178), but the data available to fully address this issue 
are currently very limited. 


REGIONAL VARIATION AND 
INTERREGIONAL INTERACTIONS 
DURING THE LATE NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


Two seemingly contradictory processes took place 
during the third millennium BCE: on the one 
hand, local variation became much more pro- 
nounced than it was during previous periods, 
but on the other, contact and mutual influence 
between regions were also stronger than ever 
before. I would like to argue that these phenomena 
are actually two sides of the same coin: Not only 
did intensified regional and interregional interac- 
tions result in the creation of a shared cultural “lan- 
guage,” but they also at the same time catalyzed the 
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need for the demonstration of local identities. We 
are quite familiar with such processes in the mod- 
ern global era, and we will witness them at least 
once more over the period covered by this book 
(the Warring States period, Chapter 10). The two 
processes are examined separately. 


Regional Variation 


It is difficult to quantify the observation that 
interregional cultural variation became more pro- 
nounced during the Late Neolithic. However, 
when artifacts from different regions are compared 
with one another, the differences between regions 
are evident (compare, for example, Figures 95 and 
100). The extent of such differences is even clearer 
when cultural attributes from each region are clus- 
tered together and compared to other regional 
clusters. This approach is, in fact, quite similar to 
comparing archaeological cultures in their descrip- 
tive sense, but here we are not assuming that each 
culture represented a distinct political system or 
a homogeneous group of people (or ethnos), but 
rather using it to inform us about the creation of 
intensive networks of interaction and exchange of 
ideas within each of the regions. 

A comparison of three of the regions discussed 
earlier — the lower Yangzi River (Liangzhu cul- 
ture), the central Yellow River region (the Taosi 
or Henan Longshan), and northwest China (the 
Machang culture) — will serve to illustrate the cul- 
tural diversity of the Late Neolithic period. Start- 
ing at the east, Liangzhu domestic sites seem to 
be relatively small with no known fortifications. 
In contrast, much effort was invested in the con- 
struction of ritual mounds (such as Mojiaoshan) 
and large burial platforms (such as Fanshan). The 
elaborate Liangzhu burials are not part of large- 
scale cemeteries, but rather are located exclu- 
sively on burial platforms and are better seen as 
forming part of a ritual monument. Prestigious 
Liangzhu ceramics were made on a fast wheel, 
black burnished, and relatively complex, but they 
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Figure 102. Typical Liangzhu jade artifacts (photo by 
Gary Lee Todd). 


were not an important part of the burial inven- 
tory. The most important grave goods found inside 
elite Liangzhu graves are labor-intensive jade orna- 
ments and ritual objects. Many of the jade forms 
and their decorations seem to have originated in 
the region, although some were later transmitted 
to other regions, where they were copied by local 
artisans. 

The middle Yellow River region is typified by 
large fortified sites that are not found in the other 
two regions, as well as by labor-intensive public 
buildings. Their inhabitants lived in single- or mul- 
tiroom houses, which may reflect the formation of 
large families and multifamily groups. Unlike the 
Liangzhu (but similar to Machang), large ceme- 
teries with graves of different sizes and degrees of 
wealth are the norm. The most elaborate graves 
include wooden coffins and ledges upon which 
burial goods were placed. Prestigious ceramics are 
sometime similar to those of the Liangzhu, but 
also include painted pottery not seen there. Jade 
production and consumption is much less devel- 
oped, but exotic materials such as crocodile skins 
and music instruments (drums and music stones) 
are highly valued. 

We know little about the Late Neolithic domes- 
tic sites and structures in northwest China, but 
the mortuary and ceramic production traditions of 
Machang set it apart from the other two regions. 
Large and small graves are found together in large 
cemeteries. The shape and style of graves, with 
their deep and irregularly shaped pits, passageways, 
and wooden fences, are very different from the 
other two regions. The production of large closed 
vessels, and the emphasis on painted decorations, 
rather than on the sophistication of shapes and 
monochromic burnishing, also sets the Machang 
tradition apart from the other two regions. 

More regions could be added to the compar- 
ison, and in many places where more intensive 
research has been carried out, such as the cen- 
tral Yellow River region, more nuanced differ- 
ences between local societies could be identified. 
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It seems that this variation is the result of the long- 
term development of local traditions and, some- 
times, as in the case of jade production, a locally 
based technology. It probably also reflects local val- 
ues; for example, placing the elite’s dead in either a 
communal cemetery or an exclusively elite mon- 
ument is a reflection of such value differences. 
Another possibility is that, with the intensification 
of regional and interregional interactions, the cul- 
ture of each region became more homogeneous, 
but that there was also a greater need to symbolize 
local identity in the face of nonlocal people. Such 
processes may have increased the visibility of the 
local “culture” (Shelach 2009). 


Regional and Interregional Interactions 


The three regional cultural complexes reviewed 
earlier, as well as the others discussed in the first 
part of this chapter, reflect intensive interactions 
between the communities that populated each 
region. Even if intraregional variation was greater 
than what we can currently observe, the scale of 
shared cultural attributes suggests that people from 
different communities were in close and frequent 
contact with each other. If we take symbols and 
artifacts to be the materialization of ideas and a 
form of communicating these ideas (cf. Wobst 
1977), then the fact that identical symbols are 
found in substantial quantities throughout a given 
region means that people understood each other’s 
symbolic language and used it in intercommunity 
communication. To take the Liangzhu culture as 
an example, we may not be able to decipher the 
meanings they attributed to the jade cong and its 
decorations, but the fact that a large number of 
virtually identical objects of this kind are dis- 
tributed throughout the Lower Yangzi River 
region implies that it nonetheless had a shared 
meaning, and that this meaning was understood 
by the people living across this region. 

The production sophistication and the unifor- 
mity of Liangzhu jades suggest centralized produc- 
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tion and distribution among local elites. Similar 
patterns of production and distribution may also 
be true for elite Longshan ceramics such as the 
eggshell cups. 

If each of the approximately evenly distributed 
walled sites in regions such as the middle Yellow 
River was a political center, then warfare between 
these small-scale polities was probably another type 
of intraregional interaction. Other types of inter- 
action among these small-scale polities might have 
included the exchange of raw materials and fin- 
ished artifacts, the exchange of marriage part- 
ners, and the like. Such contacts, whether peaceful 
or aggressive, would have contributed to mutual 
influences and greater cultural homogeneity. 

Compared to regional-level interactions, long- 
range interregional interactions were carried out 
on a very different scale and had very different 
effects. A great deal of data pertaining to interre- 
gional contact became available during the early 
1980s, after K. C. Chang established his Chinese 
interaction sphere model, and it has continued to 
accumulate ever since. Chang described these con- 
tacts as “Longshanoid horizon, which began in 
the north and the Yangtze Valley by the middle of 
the fourth millennium B.C. and continued along 
the eastern coast all the way to Taiwan and the 
Pearl River delta up to the middle of the third 
millennium B.C.” (Chang 1986: 238). The clear- 
est evidence for this shared “horizon” is the dou 
and ding ceramic vessels found throughout those 
regions (Figure 103). It is now clear that similar 
types of vessels are known from across an even 
larger region, including, for example, the middle 
Yangzi River and the Chengdu plain (Wang Yi 
2003). 

Chang’s proposition that, while most of the ves- 
sels were probably produced locally, the close sim- 
ilarities in their shape and style cannot be acci- 
dental, is surely correct. These similarities clearly 
indicate contact between societies that populated 
distance regions. But what was the nature of these 
interactions? Although Chang’s framework does 
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Figure 103. Ceramic ding and dou vessels from different parts of China (after Chang 1986: 240). 


not point to any one society as having taken the 
lead, the fact that footed pottery vessels, such as 
dou and ding, first appeared in the Yellow River 
basin (or more exactly, in the lower Yellow River 
region), may suggest a spread of “culture” from 
there to other societies. 

Pounded earth (hangtu) technology and the con- 
struction of large site walls, another component of 
Chang’s definition, were identified by him only 


in Henan and Shandong provinces (Chang 1986: 
287), strengthening the suggestion that these were 
the core regions of the system. However, during 
the past thirty years, Late Neolithic pounded earth 
and earthen and stone site walls have been found 
across a much larger region, including the lower 
and middle Yangzi River valley, the Sichuan basin, 
and the Ordos region. Some of these sites, such 
as Chengtoushan (Chapter 5), are as old as or 
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even older than those found in the middle Yellow 
River region, while others, such as Shijiahe, are 
larger than most northern sites. This, therefore, 
appears to indicate contact between societies of 
equal strength and complexity, with cultural influ- 
ences traveling in all directions. 

Jade objects provide another famous example 
of interaction between Late Neolithic societies. 
Liangzhu jades were produced from locally avail- 
able raw materials in the Lower Yangzi region. 
Significantly smaller quantities of Liangzhu-style 
jades, found at sites as far from the Lower Yangzi 
basin as northwest China, the Chengdu basin, 
and south China, are among the best evidence 
for longer range contact during this period. For 
example, a number of cong-like objects made of 
jade or stone have been found outside the area of 
the Liangzhu culture. To the north, these objects 
were found at Late Neolithic sites along the eastern 
coast, but they have also been found as far west as 
the Taosi site in Shanxi and sites of the Qijia and 
Majiayao cultures in Gansu (a distance of some 
2,000 km from the core area of the Liangzhu cul- 
ture). Cong have also been found upstream along 
the Yangzi River at sites all the way to the Chengdu 
plain in Sichuan, and to the south in sites of 
the Shixia culture of Guangdong (Huang 1992) 
(Figure 104). 

Outside the lower Yangzi River region, cong, 
like other “Liangzhu” jade objects, are found 
singly or in small numbers, and usually inside 
wealthy local graves. They probably arrived at their 
final destination after passing through many hands 
and as a result of gift exchanges. Outside their local 
cultural context, the cong probably lost their spe- 
cific ritual meaning, yet they retained their status as 
prestige objects, and maybe even saw it amplified 
owing to their extreme rarity. This may reflect the 
creation of an interregional elite network in which 
prestige items and exotic materials were exchanged 
by the elites of different societies and used locally to 
reinforce their status and, ultimately, their control 
over the local population. This reading of the data 
predicts not the creation of a homogeneous culture 
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covering a large territory, as Chang’s model sug- 
gested, but rather the development of many local 
variants, each with its unique cultural norms and 
religious beliefs. 

Moreover, it should not be assumed that there 
was one sphere or a single large network of inter- 
actions. Some regions probably interacted more 
intensively with certain others, depending on dis- 
tance, ease of transportation, and maybe also their 
history of past interactions. For example, contact 
between the lower Yellow River and the middle 
Yellow River regions seems to have been quite 
extensive. High quality eggshell and fine burnished 
black ceramic serving vessels found at Wangcheng- 
gang, as well as alligator skins found at Taosi, are 
indicative of these interactions (Liu 2004: 156). 
Similarly intensive contact between the Chengdu 
plain and the middle Yangzi River region can also 
be inferred from the close similarities of their 
ceramics (Wang Yi 2003: 118). In light of this 
evidence of relatively intensive and direct interre- 
gional contacts, jade objects found a great distance 
from their places of origin, including the previ- 
ously mentioned cong, are best viewed as evidence 
of sporadic and indirect interactions. 

We have not yet discussed the societies of south 
China in this chapter. As we saw in Chapter 
S, by the fourth millennium BCE, rice agricul- 
ture, which was probably introduced from central 
China, was well established in the region. Dur- 
ing the third millennium BCE, agricultural com- 
munities thrived in inland locations, while the 
intensive exploitation of natural resources such as 
fish and shellfish continued along the southeastern 
coast. The kinds of population and social dynamics 
observed in regions to the north have not found 
in Lingnan and the southeastern coastal regions. 
South China seems to have been populated by 
small-scale and relatively autonomous communi- 
ties during this period. On the other hand, the 
material cultures of these communities suggest that 
interactions with the developing polities to the 
north, especially these of east central China, were 
nonetheless quite intensive. 
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Figure 104. Map of the distribution of jade cong. 


The jade artifacts found at the Shixia site in the 
Lingnan region illustrate this well. Some of the 
cong and bi artifacts from this site are identical to 
examples from the Liangzhu culture. Cong of lesser 
quality, also found at this site, illustrate a process 
whereby foreign objects, which may have reached 
this region via indirect down-the-line exchange, 
were imitated and incorporated into the local cul- 
ture. Their original meaning, however, was prob- 
ably lost during this transmission. 

According to Allard (1997), data from the early 
phases of the Shixia culture point to an egalitar- 
ian society with a low level of craft specializa- 
tion and no evidence of preexisting hierarchies. 
Rather than symbolizing the power that the elite 
already enjoyed, as was the case elsewhere, own- 
ership of Liangzhu artifacts provided local strivers 
with the opportunity to distinguish themselves as 


exceptional figures, maybe even thereby initiat- 
ing their leadership. At sites of the Shixia period, 
the appearance of Liangzhu cong coincides with the 
beginning of differentiation in the size and richness 
of graves. The fact that these foreign objects are 
clearly associated with the largest, most elaborate, 
and richest graves suggests a connection between 
the two processes. However, because real Liangzhu 
objects were so rare, imitations made from infe- 
rior raw materials and with lesser craft skills were 
produced to supply the growing demands of the 
emergent elite. Because the local leadership was so 
dependent on external inputs, it quickly became 
unstable, perhaps when Liangzhu objects were no 
longer available, or because their symbolic power 
was diluted by the local imitations (Allard 1997). 
Contact between communities on the Fujian 
coast and the island of Taiwan continued during 
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this period, and, as noted, it is likely that agricul- 
ture was transmitted to the Pacific region through 
these interactions (Bellwood 2005; Jiao 2007). 
Similar patterns of a gradual diffusion of peo- 
ple and ideas are also associated with the spread 
of agriculture to northern Vietnam and north- 
ern Thailand during the third millennium BCE 
(Bellwood 2006: 108-9). At more or less the same 
time, agriculture was also transmitted westward 
from the Yellow and Yangzi River basins. Evidence 
of agriculture dated to the third millennium BCE 
— including domesticated grains such as rice and 
millet and bones of domesticated animals — has 
in recent years been discovered in regions of far 
western China, such as Yunnan and the Tibetan 
Plateau (Xiao 2001; Yao 2010). The diffusion of 
domesticated plants and animals, as well as of agri- 
cultural technologies of cultivation and harvesting, 
suggests contact, albeit at a low level of intensity, 
between communities in these regions and their 
counterparts in the more eastern parts of present- 
day China. 


THE RISE OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND 
POLITICAL COMPLEXITY AND 
STRATIFICATION DURING THE LATE 
NEOLITHIC 


The data presented in the first part of this chap- 
ter suggest that stratified and complex societies 
developed in different regions of north and central 
China during the third millennium BCE. Social 
complexity, as defined in Chapter 4, is clearly 
demonstrated by the evidence presented on craft 
specialization. This section focuses on the develop- 
ment of sociopolitical stratification by highlighting 
its concrete archaeological expressions. In particu- 
lar, we ask the following questions: What level of 
stratification and complexity was attained by dif- 
ferent societies? Are there variations in the ways 
in which stratification was structured and legit- 
imized in different regions? What were the causes 
of increased sociopolitical stratification during the 
Late Neolithic period? 
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Levels and Forms of Sociopolitical Hierarchy during 
the Late Neolithic 


Recent scholarship has proposed that Late 
Neolithic polities in China had a three- or four- 
tier hierarchy (Liu 2004: 172-8, 240; Liu et al. 
2004; Underhill et al. 2008). This observation is 
based on the definition of a state-level society as 
having a four-tiered settlement hierarchy — the vil- 
lages and three levels of decision-making hierarchy 
(cf. Wright 1978). Complex pre-state societies (or 
chiefdoms), therefore, would have had three hier- 
archical levels and two levels of decision makers. 
Regardless of whether such models are able to 
accurately differentiate states from pre-state soci- 
eties, the archaeological correlates most often used 
in China to identify these hierarchical levels are 
problematic because they are based on one variable 
only: site size. The number of political levels read 
into a given region is derived from the clustering of 
sites on the site-size histogram. Clearly, however, 
this method can be arbitrary, and the same his- 
togram could be interpreted as having two, three, 
or four clusters with an equal level of confidence 
(Peterson and Drennan 2011). More important, 
the political function of a site cannot be deter- 
mined by its size alone; the productivity of the site 
catchment area (a big site can simply be the result 
of a very productive environment) and direct evi- 
dence for the administrative and economic func- 
tions of the centers must be taken into account as 
well (cf. Steponaitis 1981). 

It is possible, and even plausible, that in differ- 
ent areas and at different times during the Late 
Neolithic some societies reached a higher level of 
stratification than others. It makes intuitive sense 
that large sites, such as Taosi, were able to extract 
more resources and control a larger territory than 
much smaller centers such as Wangchenggang. 
Nonetheless, based on the currently available evi- 
dence, we can confidently say that Late Neolithic 
polities had at least two hierarchical levels: the local 
villages and the large centers in which evidence of 
labor-intensive structures is found. The clustering 
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Figure 105. Ceramic drums found in Late Neolithic graves (A. after Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 626; B. photo by 


Gideon Shelach). 


of smaller sites around a large labor-intensive site 
indicates the formation of polities that transcended 
the individual community. Judging by the distances 
between large central sites, each such polity con- 
trolled an area that was roughly ṣo km across. 

The growing distinction between the centers 
and the villages that surrounded them is one of the 
most interesting phenomena of the period. The 
population of sites such as Taosi must have num- 
bered at least several thousand, while population 
size remained fairly stable in the small sites. In the 
Liyang plain in northwest Hunan, for example, 
the accumulated site area almost doubled between 
the Quyialing and the Shijiahe periods, while the 
average site size decreased by half. Thus, we 
observe a process of polarization where many small 
sites cluster around one or a few much larger ones. 
Although no research on the carrying capacity of 
a site’s catchment area has been conducted, it is 
plausible that the high concentration of people 
and resources needed to construct the large public 
structures found at sites such as Taosi or Shijiahe 
(large walls, moats, public buildings), indicate that 
the centers were able to extract labor and food 
surpluses from the dependent villages (Steponaitis 
1981). 

A growing disparity in the amount of labor 
invested in the building and furnishing of graves is 


a more direct reflection of the mounting socioe- 
conomic gaps between individuals. The widen- 
ing gaps between the socioeconomic strata of Late 
Neolithic societies can be seen at cemeteries such 
as Taosi, where elite graves are more than ten 
times larger than the smaller graves. Moreover, 
they include structural features, such as ledges 
and coffins, not seen in other graves, and contain 
a hundred times more artifacts than the average 
commoner’s grave. In term of labor investment, 
it is clear that elite graves were many times more 
expensive to build and furnish than those of low- 
ranking persons, once again suggesting that the 
elite were able to extract resources in the form of 
labor and goods from their societies’ lower strata. 

Unique artifacts found exclusively in elite 
graves, such as elaborate jades or eggshell ceramic 
cups, demonstrate the elite’s monopoly over sym- 
bols of power and prestige. It is notable that musical 
instruments are among the elite symbols of power 
found in wealth graves in many parts of China 
(Figure 105). This suggests that performances and 
rituals played an important part in establishing, 
maintaining, and reproducing sociopolitical pres- 
tige and power across most regions. 

Gender seems to have played a more important 
role in the construction of sociopolitical stratifica- 
tion during the Late Neolithic. As noted, in Taosi, 
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the largest and most richly furnished graves con- 
tained only male skeletons, while in other ceme- 
teries, such as the one at Chengzi, men’s graves are 
on average larger and richer than those of women 
(Chang 1986: 276; Liu 2004: 144). The growing 
gap between the sexes may have been the result ofa 
growing division of labor, or it may have had to do 
with an intensification of intersocietal conflicts and 
violence. Comparisons of early and Late Neolithic 
human skeletons do suggest an increase in physi- 
cal stress (related perhaps to the intensification of 
agriculture) and dietary deficits. They also indicate 
greater differences both between men and women 
and between the elite and commoners in terms of 
the foodstuffs they consumed (Pechenkina et al. 
2002; Pechenkina et al. 2005; Smith 2005). 

Intrasocietal violence is indicated both by an 
increase in the number of mutilated skeletons 
found at Late Neolithic sites, as well as by evi- 
dence of human sacrifices. While human sacri- 
fices are known to have taken place during the 
Early Neolithic, their number increased dramati- 
cally during the Late Neolithic, and there is evi- 
dence of these practices from almost all regions 
of China. At many sites, mutilated human skele- 
tons are found inside postholes and house foun- 
dations (Liu 2004: 46-7), suggesting that they 
were used as sacrifices in foundation-laying cere- 
monies. In other locations, mutilated human skele- 
tons accompany the deceased in elite graves, and 
may have been sacrificed in his or her honor or 
in order to keep the deceased company in the 
afterworld. Regardless of the specific ritual func- 
tions of these sacrifices, the fact that the elite could 
regularly enforce the killing of other people, pre- 
sumably from the lower strata of society, directly 
evidences the very real power over life and death 
that the elite appear to have held. 

Discoveries of larger concentrations of muti- 
lated human bodies may indicate the execution 
or sacrifice of prisoners. Such evidence has been 
found at Jiangou (Hi) in Hebei, for instance, 
where five layers of human skeletons were found 
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buried inside a well. Some of the bodies display 
signs of violence, while others may have been 
buried alive (Chang 1986: 270-1). The construc- 
tion of large site walls may be interpreted as evi- 
dence of wars between neighboring polities. How- 
ever, these walls could have served other purposes 
as well and, in fact, they most probably did: In 
the south, it has been suggested that the function 
of site walls was to protect against floods (Wang 
Hongxing 2003). Large walls, especially in flat 
areas, were visible from afar and thus were proba- 
bly also symbols of power. Nonetheless, the scale 
of work needed to construct such walls suggests 
that their main function was fortification. A for- 
tified gate found at the Pingliangtai CFR A) site 
in Henan (Chang 1986: 265—6) supports this view. 
The large quantities of stone arrowheads found 
at Late Neolithic sites is also seen as evidence of 
endemic warfare during this period (Liu 2004: 64). 


The Road to Stratification: Models for the 
Development of Stratification during the 
Late Neolithic 


Research carried out during the 1960s and 1970s 
on the origins of stratified society and the state, 
and on the functions of leaders, has shifted in more 
recent years to focus on the strategies adopted by 
aspiring leaders. The implicit assumption is that 
there will always be people who crave power and 
prestige, thus raising the question of what strategies 
they deploy in order to gain and maintain them. In 
recent years, a useful contrast has been developed 
in distinguishing between two types of sociopo- 
litical and economic strategies: “corporate” and 
“network” (Blanton et al. 1996). In the corporate 
strategy, leadership is linked to the management 
and exploitation of the subsistent economy, while 
the network strategy is related to the production 
and manipulation of nonutilitarian prestige arti- 
facts. Corporate strategies are thus expressed in the 
direct involvement of the leaders with the day- 
to-day activities of the people, the management 
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and control of the production and distribution 
of resources, and the organization of commu- 
nal projects. In network strategies, by contrast, 
the would-be elite gain their power through the 
manipulation of prestige objects and exotic mate- 
rials, which are produced locally under the super- 
vision of the elite and exchanged through elite 
networks with their counterparts in other regions. 

These two strategies are not mutually exclusive, 
and it is to be expected that all leaders will utilize 
different combinations of both. A relatively more 
corporate leadership can be expected to place less 
ofan emphasis on the individual personality of the 
leader and more of an emphasis on his or her com- 
munal functions. An archaeological expression of 
this might be the presence of labor-intensive pub- 
lic structures (such as city walls). Likewise, one 
would expect relatively little interpersonal varia- 
tion in mortuary treatment under a more corpo- 
rate leadership, and when it does exist, it is likely 
to be associated with the quantity rather than the 
quality of goods. In the case of a relatively more 
network-oriented leadership, on the other hand, 
the personality and unique qualities of the leader 
are emphasized. Rather than being associated with 
the day-to-day activities of the populace, a distance 
is created between the leader and his or her people. 
This distance is usually expressed through symbols 
and rituals and can be seen, for instance, in mor- 
tuary treatments that not only are more expensive, 
but are qualitatively different from those of com- 
moners. Rituals are important for legitimizing and 
naturalizing both leadership strategies, but while in 
a corporate-oriented system we may expect evi- 
dence of rituals that are public and open to all seg- 
ments of the society, in a more network-oriented 
system we should expect exclusive rituals in which 
exotic artifacts and materials are used. 

The network model can be related to K. C. 
Chang’s 
sphere. Although it is more a set of observa- 


aforementioned Chinese interaction 


tions than an explanation, this model associates 
the rise of stratification in different parts of China 


with intraelite emulation and competition. Pro- 
ponents of the network strategy model are more 
explicit with regard to the role of regional and 
interregional exchange networks. The exchange 
of prestigious artifacts, materials, and even new 
ideas is used locally by leaders to boost their 
personal prestige. According to Earle, for exam- 
ple, “network strategies create broad systems of 
ideological and material exchanges binding lead- 
ers, would-be leaders, and followers together in 
networks of mutual support and competition” 
(Earle 2002: 17). 

It would indeed seem that many leaders of 
Late Neolithic societies in China adopted a more 
network-oriented strategy. Liangzhu jades were 
probably imbued with elite ideology and dis- 
tributed in the lower Yangzi River through a net- 
work of intensive elite interactions and interde- 
pendency. The same is probably true for the finest 
eggshell Longshan ceramics. The dissemination of 
Liangzhu jade to a much wider region was also 
part of elite network, albeit one in which con- 
tacts were much less frequent. The specific local 
meaning of each jade artifact was probably lost in 
the process of the long-range exchange, but their 
value as prestigious elite emblems may have even 
been amplified by their rarity and their foreign 
qualities. The same can be said for other exotic 
products that were exchanged over large distances, 
such as crocodile skins. 

Elite Longshan and Liangzhu graves filled with 
prestige goods, and burial ceremonies that prob- 
ably included music and feasting, are also typical 
of the network strategy. Elite Liangzhu graves in 
particular are spatially separated from the graves 
of commoners, and they are integrated into ritual 
structures — earthen mounds or platforms — that 
were symbolically visible and were probably used 
to restrict access to elite ceremonies. 

Feasting during funerals and other ceremo- 
nial events may have been another strategy used 
by network-oriented elites to boost their pres- 
tige and gain power, something we are also 
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familiar with from the ethnographic literature. 
Expanded feasting activities in the domestic com- 
munity and during mortuary rituals, and espe- 
cially the use of alcoholic beverages, were con- 
venient arenas for gaining power and negotiating 
social relations. Such activities were responsible for 
an increasing demand for prestigious foods, bev- 
erages, vessels, ornaments, and ceremonial para- 
phernalia, thus encouraging craft specialization 
and the emergence of elite exchange networks 
(Underhill 2002). Elaborated drinking cups and 
wine vessels found in late Dawenkou and Long- 
shan period graves and domestic contexts are seen 
as evidence of this. Chemical analysis of extracts 
from Late Neolithic pot shards (including frag- 
ments of drinking cups, and tripods and jars possi- 
bly used to serve alcohol) revealed that they con- 
tained fermented beverages made of rice, honey, 
and various fruits (McGovern et al. 2005). 

Alcohol production and consumption were also 
probably controlled by the elite, and it is not 
improbable that alcoholic beverages, as well as 
the knowledge of how to produce them, were 
exchanged among the elites. In the Yiluo area, rice 
was found only at large sites, while the remains of 
millet were found at other sites (Lee et al. 2007). 
This can be seen as evidence that the elite had 
access to better or more prestigious food, perhaps 
also related to feasting. However, in light of an 
analysis by McGovern et al. (2005), which sug- 
gests that rice (but not millet) was used in the 
production alcoholic beverages during the Late 
Neolithic, the elites at the centers may have had 
control over both the resources for alcohol pro- 
duction and (presumably) its distribution during 
feasts. 

Evidence of similar individualizing or network 
elite strategies is found in almost all Late Neolithic 
societies, though the stronger evidence has been 
found along the eastern coast. In more western 
regions, on the other hand, there is stronger evi- 
dence of corporate strategies being used. Individ- 
ualized aspects of rituals are still notable, though 
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they are less emphasized among societies of the 
middle Yellow River region. Elite graves in this 
region are clearly distinguished from common- 
ers’ graves, not only in terms of size and rich- 
ness, but also in terms of the ritual artifacts such 
as musical instruments contained in them, which 
were probably used during ceremonies, including 
at the funeral itself. However, elite graves are part 
of a larger cemetery, which includes smaller graves. 
Such inclusiveness in the afterlife may reflect the 
more mundane functions of the elite during their 
lifetime, for example organizing laborers to con- 
struct site walls, or perhaps serving as military 
leaders. 

Judging by the graves, the leadership of societies 
in the middle Yangzi River and the Chengdu plain 
was even less individualized. In these regions, large 
public works, such as site walls and moats, and 
public facilities, such as the ceramic water pipes 
found at Shijiahe, are best associated with a cor- 
porate strategy. Ritual sites located within these 
walls, such as the structure at Gucheng, suggest 
less restricted access to public ceremonies than at 
the Liangzhu sites. The thousands of figurines and 
small ritual cups found concentrated in different 
parts of the Shijiahe site are also suggestive of inclu- 
sive rituals in which the site’s large population, and 
perhaps the populations of the rural communities 
that surrounded it as well, all participated. 

In northwest China, the Late Neolithic leader- 
ship may have been the least network-oriented and 
the most corporate in its strategy. Although large 
monumental works comparable to those found in 
other regions have not been found thus far, the 
local burial tradition is suggestive. As described 
earlier, the graves of the elite differ from those of 
the commoners more in quantity and size than in 
the quality of the artifacts and their ritual function. 
Allard (2001) has identified the large jars placed in 
Machang graves as grain containers. If proven cor- 
rect, this would indicate a very strong association 
between the power of the elite and its functional 
ability to manage and control economic resources. 
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THE “ORIGINS OF CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION” AND THE 
TRANSMISSION OF CULTURAL 
ATTRIBUTES THROUGH TIME 


We conclude this chapter with a brief examina- 
tion of the place of the Late Neolithic period 
in the genesis of “Chinese civilization.” This 
is a very popular research topic in China: a 
recent survey identified more than eight hundred 
publications on the origins of Chinese civilization 
by members of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences alone (Chen 2009). As I have noted else- 
where (Shelach 2004: 20-3), the central theme of 
much of this research is the unbroken continuation 
of Chinese identity from the Neolithic all the way 
through to the late imperial period. In the con- 
text of the continuous development of what are 
identified as typical Chinese attributes — cultural 
traits, social norms, political institutions, written 
language, and so on — the Late Neolithic is seen 
as a crucial period during which a unique Chi- 
nese culture emerged. Some researchers even go 
so far as to associate this period with the legendary 
heroes of Chinese mythology and identify sites, 
mainly in the middle Yellow River region, as the 
“capital” cities where those legendary figures lived. 
Thus, for instance, despite a lack of any concrete 
evidence, Taosi and Wangchenggang have been 
identified with Yao (38), Shun (Z£), and Yu ($) 
(cf. Cheng 2005; Fang and Xu 2006; Ma 2008). 
The “Chinese” attributes thought to have 
emerged (or strongly intensified) during this 
period include sociopolitical hierarchies, walled 
cities and their association with political power, 
belief systems, including ancestor worship and the 
use of music in rituals, extended and internally 
stratified families, an incipient Chinese writing 
system, and traditional forms of artifacts, struc- 
tures, and symbols (Dematte 1999; Keightley 1990; 
Zhongguo Shehui 2010b). Evidence for the emer- 
gence of some of these attributes, such as the devel- 
opment of a Chinese writing system, is problem- 


atic, while others, such as the evolution of sociopo- 
litical hierarchies, are not uniquely “Chinese.” 
However the transmission of Neolithic forms and 
symbols is a phenomenon that merits our serious 
consideration. 

Because transmission from earlier to later soci- 
eties is seen by many as a natural, almost biolog- 
ical, phenomenon, scholars tend to project our 
knowledge of historic periods backward to pre- 
historic times. A relatively early example of such 
research is provided by K. C. Chang’s paper, “An 
Essay on Cong.” Following traditional Chinese 
antiquarian scholarship, Chang identified tubular 
jade artifacts found in graves from the Liangzhu 
culture with the ritual items called cong (&R) in 
the classical texts of the Eastern Zhou (771-221 
BCE) and the Han (206 BCE-220 CE) period. He 
then uses this information to explain the meanings 
ascribed to those objects and the way they were 
ritually used during the prehistoric era. Chang’s 
interpretation of the square exterior of the cong 
and their round interior shaft as symbolizing a 
cosmological perception of “round heaven and 
square earth” is particularly notable. Chang thus 
identified the Liangzhu cong as ritual instruments 
that served to unify heaven and earth (Chang 
1989: 38). 

This kind of backward projection assumes 
immense ideological stability during times of 
tremendous sociopolitical and economic change, 
as well as the direct and complete transmission 
of a symbolic representation over more than two 
millennia and across a very large region. Similar 
assumptions are implicit in much of the recent 
research on the meaning of jade artifacts and 
other Neolithic symbols (e.g., Allan 1991; Childs- 
Johnson 1995; Li 2004). Questions about the 
mechanisms of such transmission and how much 
real ideological continuity there was between 
Neolithic and post-Neolithic societies are rarely 
asked. 

An alternative perspective sees the transmission 
of Neolithic attributes as indirect and punctuated. 
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According to this model, it is precisely because 
of their durability that jade objects provide some 
of the best examples of processes of transmission. 
Crucial evidence in support of this model is the 
temporal gap between the time of the produc- 
tion of the Neolithic jades and the reemergence of 
similarly shaped objects during the Shang period 
(ca. 1600-1050 BCE). A few original examples 
of Liangzhu cong and imitations of them have been 
found in Shang graves. The most notable examples 
are fourteen cong jades, some of authentic Liangzhu 
origin, found in the famous Fuhao (i) grave in 
Anyang (Zhongguo 1980: 115-16 and plates 81— 
83), but comparable examples are also known from 
other contexts (Falkenhausen 2003: 199—202). It is 
reasonable to assume that these artifacts were lost 
for many centuries until they rediscovered during 
the second half of the second millennium. Per- 
haps those ancient artifacts were venerated because 
of their antiquity, were given new meanings, and 
were copied by Shang artisans. 

Interestingly, the cong shape fall into oblivion 
and was rediscovered a couple of times more dur- 
ing the history of China. Cong are rare in east- 
ern Zhou (770-221 BCE) contexts and are almost 
nonexistent in sites and graves of the early impe- 
rial period (Hsia 1986: 221; Sun 1990: 365-71). 
Neolithic jades were rediscovered and occasion- 
ally reworked during the Han period, when they 
served new functions and embodied new impe- 
rial ideologies. The cong shape was rediscovered 
once again by collectors and antiquarians of the 
Song dynasty (960-1279), and was imitated dur- 
ing the late imperial era in different materials, such 
as porcelain and lacquer. 
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This “life history” trajectory is not unique to 
the cong shape, and similar trajectories can be traced 
for other shapes as well, such as the bi disc. The 
same type of “broken transmission” may also be 
true for jades of the Shijiahe period, which seem 
to have influenced the repertoire of jade carving 
in the Yellow River basin (Erlitou culture) and 
the Chengdu plain (Sanxingdui culture) during 
later periods (Falkenhausen 2003: 220). Although 
they leave behind no material traces, other types 
of transmission are also possible, such as oral tradi- 
tions passed from generation to generation. How- 
ever, even this kind of more direct transmission is 
actually mediated by many individuals, and so we 
should not expect any one meaning to remain sta- 
ble over time. Intentional manipulations and unin- 
tentional transformations are to be expected. 

In conclusion, societies that flourished in China 
during the Bronze Age and later periods were not 
as intimately connected to Neolithic societies as 
some researchers would have us believe, but nei- 
ther were they completely removed from them. 
Over the long-term process of cultural transmis- 
sion, much of the ideological content of symbols, 
and perhaps also of other social constructs, was 
lost or completely altered. However, connections 
to the past, including anachronistic projections of 
later ideas onto artifacts from earlier periods, were 
apparently important to many societies and indi- 
viduals in China, even during the Bronze Age and 
the imperial periods. Indeed, similar connections 
made to the ancient past, much of it imagined or 
intentionally invented, are also very common in 
traditional Chinese texts from the first millennium 
BCE. 


CHAPTER 7 


STEPPING INTO HISTORY 


Traditional textual accounts point to the Xia (Z) 
dynasty as China’s entry point into the historical 
era, a transition centered in the Yellow River val- 
ley and dated by scholars to the beginning of the 
second millennium BCE. Not surprisingly, con- 
sidering its importance to our understanding of 
the origins of the Chinese state and civilization, 
the period in question has attracted the atten- 
tion of a great many historians and archaeologists 
interested in clarifying the chronology, geograph- 
ical extent, and political organization of the Xia. 
However, these efforts have yet to resolve long- 
standing debates regarding the very historicity of 
the Xia, with many skeptical scholars pointing to 
the absence of writing at so-called Xia sites (e.g., 
Erlitou) and the absence of references to the Xia 
in Shang (oracle bone) inscriptions. 

In archaeological terms, this chapter is about 
the period of transition from the Neolithic to the 
Bronze Age in China. We may thus term it 
the early or incipient Bronze Age. Such terms 
are archaeological conventions and should not be 
interpreted as a reflection of the importance of the 
bronze industry. In fact, bronze was not the most 
important industry of the time, and its economic, 
military, and ritual significance was overshadowed 
by other traditional crafts using such materials as 
ceramic, stones, and hard stones. 

The chapter begins with a short discussion on 
the historical orientation of existing research and 


the utility of using the Xia as a framework for 
studying this period. For the most part, however, 
the chapter avoids historical discussions and, as 
with previous chapters, concentrates on survey- 
ing relevant archaeological discoveries and analyz- 
ing their social, economic, and political meanings. 
Understanding the evolution of the state is impor- 
tant for understanding Chinese history (the origins 
of “Chinese civilization”), as well as for compar- 
isons with other regions in the world where states 
emerged independently. Based on theoretical con- 
siderations of what constitutes a state, and how 
it might be manifested in archaeology, we address 
issues related to the development of states in China. 

Unlike the preceding Neolithic periods, most 
of the data from the early second millennium, and 
the data many think are most relevant for our 
understanding of the fundamental sociopolitical 
processes of this era, come from a single region — 
the central Yellow River region. A function of 
research priorities, our knowledge of some of the 
regions outside the central Yellow River area is 
limited at best, and comparisons between different 
regions have rarely been attempted. Nevertheless, 
in recent years more data have become available 
from regions in other parts of China, mainly in 
areas to the north and west of the Yellow River 
basin. To facilitate a comparison between these 
regions, the data are arranged not according to 
subject, as in Chapters 4 to 6, but rather according 
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TABLE 6. Archaeological Periods by Region 
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Area Period Dates BCE 
Lower Yellow River Yueshi A 2000-1600 
Middle Yellow River Xinzhai FA 2000—1700 

Erlitou ZE% 1900-1550 

Xiaqiyuan FEH 1800-1500 
Northwest Qijia FFA 2200-1600 

Siba PUL 1900-1500 
Ordos Zhukaigou AIF phases I-IV 1900-1500 
Northeast Lower Xiajiadian 240th Plz 2200-1600 
Lower Yangzi Magiao Sy 1800-1600 
Middle Yangzi “Post-Shijiahe” fr Z] 1900-1500 
Chengdu plain Baodun FÆ 2700—1700 


to the different regions, so as to enable a coherent 
description of each. 


STEPPING INTO HISTORY: ARE WE 
THERE YET (1)? 


Many scholars believe that in the late third or 
early second millennium BCE China entered the 
historical era. Although no documents have sur- 
vived from this period, descriptions of it appear 
in canonical Chinese texts written during the first 
millennium BCE. The information found in these 
and in other texts that have not survived was col- 
lated by the great Chinese historian Sima Qian 
(E) E ca. 145-85 BCE) in the Shiji ($ ad). 
According to this by now canonical synthesis, Chi- 
nese history commences with the legendary Three 
August Ones (Sanhuang = §), followed by the 
Five Thearchs (wudi H7), the most famous of 
whom was the Yellow Emperor (Huangdi £777). 
According to the Shiji, a great flood that occurred 
during the days of the last thearch, Shun (#), 
was finally brought under control by Yu the Great 
(33). Yu is credited with founding the first Chinese 
dynasty, the Xia, which boasted some thirty kings 
after Yu and ruled for more than four hundred 
years, until it was replaced by the Shang (R). 


The reliability of this narrative is hotly disputed. 
While some historians accept it as the basic frame- 
work of early Chinese history, others point out not 
only that the Shiji was written a thousand years or 
more after the events, but also that the persons 
and events it describes are more mythical than his- 
torical. Many archaeologists currently working in 
China nonetheless tend to accept the history of the 
Xia as a reliable guide for archaeological research 
into the origins of Chinese civilization during the 
transition from the Neolithic to the Bronze Age 
(e.g., Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 21-3; for dissenting 
voices see Chen and Gong 2004). 

Marrying archaeological data with the historical 
record is never easy. Even for periods for which we 
have a rich and varied historic record, the topics 
covered and the viewpoint from which the histor- 
ical texts were written differ from those found in 
the archaeological record. Despite these difficul- 
ties, archaeologists should always welcome histor- 
ical information that can enhance our research, 
provide additional outlooks, and help generate 
interesting research questions. When too much 
effort is directed at confirming or rejecting the 
historical record, however, we may lose sight of 
the interesting questions that archaeology is able 
to successfully address. In such cases, it is often 
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Figure 106. Map of all the sites discussed in Chapter 7: 1. Sanzuodian; 2. Dadianzi; 3. Zhukaigou; 4. Huangniang- 
niangtai; 5. Huoshaogou; 6. Chengziyai; 7. Jiaochangpu; 8. Mengzhuang; 9 Taosi; 10. Dashigu; 11. Shaochai; 
12. Xinzhai; 13. Wangchenggang; 14. Erlitou; 15. Fucun; 16. Nanguan; 17. Dongxiafeng; 18. Liuwan; 19. 
Panlongcheng. 


unclear whether the use of historic or semihistoric 
information is a blessing or a curse. 

The archaeological search for the Xia is not new. 
Sparked by the success in identifying the remains 
of the Shang dynasty (Chapter 8), the quest began 
in earnest during the 1950s. Pioneering this work, 
Xu Xusheng (1959) used references in the classi- 
cal texts to reconstruct the geographical extent of 
the Xia dynasty. Xu then surveyed the region he 
had defined in order to locate the sites that might 
have been capital cities of the Xia. One of his 


most important discoveries was the site of Erlitou 
(— 34), which, although identified by Xu with 


the Shang, has since been the focal point of Xia 
archaeology. 

Providing a historical framework for archaeo- 
logical research in China became a top priority in 
the 1990s. To address this need, the government 
sponsored a five-year project in which the coun- 
try’s leading research institutes and some two hun- 
dred prominent scholars were divided into various 
research groups, which worked to provide a solid 
chronology for the preimperial “Three Dynasties” 
(Sandai —ft) — the Xia, Shang, and Zhou (Jal) — 
and to identify their archaeological correlates 
(Li 2002). Based on the available historic record, 
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the Xia, Shang, Zhou Chronology Project team 
concluded that the Xia dynasty lasted from 2070 
to 1600 BCE. The same project also radiocarbon- 
dated the Erlitou culture to ca. 1900-1600 BCE, 
even though it had been thought by many to rep- 
resent the remains of the Xia. Moreover, recently 
published dates have pushed the beginning of Erl- 
itou culture further forward into the eighteenth 
century BCE (Xia Shang Zhou 2000; Zhang et al. 
2007). These discrepancies have compelled many, 
including the official chronology team, to identify 
the early part of the Xia with the archaeological 
remains of the late Longshan. This, as Chen and 
Gong (2004: 85) observed, contradicts one of the 
key arguments made since the 1970s in support of 
the identification of Erlitou with the Xia, namely, 
that the Erlitou archaeological culture is very dif- 
ferent from the Longshan culture and should thus 
be identified with a new era in Chinese history. 

Dating is not the only, or even the biggest, prob- 
lem facing attempts to marry the historical and 
archaeological records. The main problem has to 
do with the nature of both data sources. On the 
one hand, the historical record of the Xia was 
written some thousand years or more after the 
fact, and even the most uncritical observer would 
have to admit that large parts of it must be read 
as legend. Much of Sima Qian’s treatise on the 
Xia is devoted to the activities of Yu, for example 
his single-handed command of the flood. The rest 
contains very little concrete information that can 
be tested archaeologically. 

Even if we were to accept the historical record 
regarding the Xia at face value after filtering out 
those parts that are clearly legendary or anachronis- 
tic, we would be left with nothing but genealogical 
information on the kings of the Xia. This infor- 
mation contributes nothing meaningful to our 
understanding of Xia society, its political organi- 
zation, or even its culture. Furthermore, the very 
act of identifying an archaeological site with the 
Xia entails connotations that are unconsciously 
projected back to the data. Thus, for example, 
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public buildings found at “Xia” sites are labeled as 
“palaces” and interpreted as the dwellings of Xia 
kings. Because of such problems, in this chapter I 
treat the first half of the second millennium BCE 
as a prehistoric period, and analyze the archaeo- 
logical data in much the same way as in previous 
chapters. 


THE COLLAPSE (OR NOT?) OF LATE 
NEOLITHIC SOCIETY 


In recent years, archaeologists have noted that 
around 2000 BCE, the complex Neolithic soci- 
eties that had been evolving in different parts of 
China over several millennia experienced a decline 
in population density and level of complexity or 
disappeared altogether. Some attribute this process 
to natural environmental conditions, while others 
point to social factors and associate it with the sub- 
sequent rise of the state. Critically evaluating the 
evidence in support of this “collapse” is crucial for 
our understanding of both the Neolithic societies, 
which collapsed according to this model, as well 
as the newly ascendant Bronze Age societies. 

Theories about the Late Neolithic collapse 
are based on observations, some systematically 
acquired and some more impressionistic, that at 
around 2000 BCE or a couple of centuries ear- 
lier, the size and number of sites declined and 
that evidence of socioeconomic complexity, such 
as large walls and public structures or special- 
ized craft products, disappeared. Evidence of this 
process is most evident in areas along the east- 
ern coastline. For example, most Liangzhu sites in 
the lower Yangzi River region disappeared around 
2200 BCE, the construction of ritual mounds and 
the production of elaborate jade objects stopped, 
and the whole region seems to have been sparsely 
populated for several centuries until it recovered 
at around 1800 BCE (Stanley et al. 1999; Yu et al. 
2000; Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 692). 

A systematic regional survey of the coastal area 
in the Yellow River region documented similar 
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sociodemographic trends. In the Rizhao area of 
southern Shandong, for instance, the Neolithic 
population peaked during the middle Longshan, 
when the total site area reached about 1,700 ha, 
but dropped dramatically during the late Long- 
shan to about $50 ha with a much lower density of 
ceramics than before. The evidence of hierarchi- 
cal societies during the early and middle Longshan 
periods also disappears. The area continued to be 
sparsely populated for about a millennium, until 
the Western Zhou period (ca. 1050-771 BCE), 
when it was once again densely populated by hier- 
archical societies (Underhill et al. 2008). Other 
regions in the lower Yellow River basin appear to 
have gone through a similar process, though the 
rate of recovery may have been faster. 

On the other hand, the collapse of the Neolithic 
is far less obvious in inland regions. Taosi, the 
largest walled Neolithic site in all of north China, 
seems to have undergone a process of decline. 
Sometime around 2000 BCE the large pounded 
earth enclosure was destroyed, and stone and bone 
debris found in the public buildings area sug- 
gest that it was converted into a workshop for 
craft production (Liu 2004: 110-11). However, 
Taosi was not abandoned altogether. Various evi- 
dence, including radiocarbon dates, suggests that 
it remained occupied until around 1700 BCE 
(Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 566, 838). Some even 
claim that the site’s area was further expanded 
during this period (He 2013). In addition, the 
Wangchenggang site was at the peak of its devel- 
opment during the late Longshan, the same period 
when the Rizhao area experienced a sharp decline 
in population. Indeed, the largest walled enclosure 
at this site was built only around 2100 BCE. While 
it is unclear how long the wall was in use, it seems 
that the occupation of the site continued, per- 
haps on a smaller scale, throughout the first half of 
the second millennium BCE (Beijing and Henan 
2007: 780-1). 

Xinzhai (#f 4¥), a site not far to the east 
of Wangchenggang, reached the peak of its 
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development during the early decades of the sec- 
ond millennium. Established during the late Long- 
shan, it expanded during this time (the so-called 
Xinzhai culture) to about 100 ha and was sur- 
rounded by two concentric moats and pounded 
earth walls (Zhao 2009). The Yiluo area, to the 
northwest of Wangchenggang, also experienced a 
period of rapid population growth during the early 
years of the second millennium BCE. Indeed, it 
was at this time that the Erlitou site emerged as a 
paramount regional center. The population of the 
Yiluo survey region may have decreased somewhat 
during the transition from the late Longshan to the 
early Erlitou period, perhaps because some of its 
inhabitants moved to the Erlitou center, which was 
not included in the survey area, but it dramatically 
peaked during subsequent Erlitou phases (Liu et al. 
2004). 

In other regions of China the situation was 
also mixed. The population of the middle Yangzi 
region seems to have declined after the Shijiahe 
period (Liu 2007), but in the Chengdu plain, sites 
from the Baodun period, which flourished from 
the late third to the early second millennia, sug- 
gest continuity (Wang Yi 2003). In both regions 
systematic regional surveys and a better under- 
standing of the chronology are needed in order to 
improve our understanding of the population and 
social dynamics. 

North of the Yellow River, the picture is equally 
variegated. It has been suggested that society col- 
lapsed in the Ordos region after the Laohushan 
period, but this could be partly attributed to our 
poor understanding of the local ceramic assem- 
blages dating to the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium BCE (Indrisano and Linduff 2013). The 
Zhukaigou (AFF 74) site located south of the 
Laohushan cluster, on the other hand, represents 
a substantial concentration of people during the 
period of ca. 1900-1500 BCE (Linduff 1995). In 
the northwest, the Qijia and Siba are not much 
different from the previous Machang culture, and 
there is no evidence of the depopulation of the 
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region or a decrease in social complexity. Finally, 
in northeast China, the late third and early sec- 
ond millennia BCE was a period of unprecedented 
growth in population density and social complex- 
ity. The Lower Xiajiadian was among the most 
populated periods in the Chifeng survey area, with 
total site area and shard density some twenty times 
higher than the highest levels of the Neolithic 
period (Chifeng 2011). High population levels 
were accompanied in this region by evidence of 
increased stratification. 

It is generally believed that conditions at the 
beginning of the third millennium BCE were 
favorable: the mean annual temperature might 
have been slightly lower than during the fourth 
millennium, but it was about 2°C higher than the 
present. It was also wetter than today and sea lev- 
els were relatively low (Hong et al. 2001; Stanley 
et al. 1999). By the late third millennium, how- 
ever, temperatures had decreased: some estimates 
suggest they were about 1 to 1.5°C lower than 
they are today. Also, precipitation is said to have 
increased during this period (Cao 1994). Other 
research suggests that the late third and early sec- 
ond millennia BCE were actually a relatively dry 
period (Li et al. 2003; Rosen 2008), though inter- 
regional variation could be a plausible explanation. 
Finally, a sharp rise in sea levels between 2600 and 
2000 BCE caused a 50 to 100 km inland transgres- 
sion by the sea along the eastern coast (Cao 1994; 
Stanley et al. 1999; Yu et al. 2000). 

Associating the collapse of Neolithic societies in 
the coastal areas with dramatic fluctuations in sea 
levels is reasonable, especially in the lower Yangzi 
area, where changes in sea level were coupled with 
a §0 to 150 percent increase in the size of inland 
standing-water bodies. Thus, a combination of the 
inland advance of sea water by as much as 100 km 
and an increase in the size of lakes and marshes 
would have made the Yangzi delta region, which is 
where most Liangzhu culture sites had flourished, 
largely uninhabitable (Stanley et al. 1999; Yu et al. 
2000; Zhang et al. 2005). 
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Similar reconstructions, albeit grounded in 
weaker data, suggest that flooding was also respon- 
sible for the collapse of societies in the middle and 
lower Yellow River regions (Han 2000; Xia and 
Yang 2003; S. W. Wang 200s). A lateral move- 
ment of the Yellow River, causing the flooding of 
large regions, is cited as one possible reason for 
social decline in this area (Liu 2004: 251). At the 
same time, Wu and Liu (2004) suggest that the 
anomalous monsoon patterns that caused flooding 
throughout central China around 2000 BCE cre- 
ated exceptionally dry conditions in north China. 
According to this model, the collapse (or devolu- 
tion) of societies in north China was caused by a 
drought that diminished the carrying capacity of 
the local environment. 

The problem with the drought-induced collapse 
theory is that it does not take into account the 
increased human occupation of areas that should 
have been most affected by it, especially in north- 
east China. Today, mean annual precipitation in 
the Chifeng area is about 60 percent of that of 
the central Yellow River basin, and there is no 
reason to believe that the situation was much dif- 
ferent during the third and second millennia BCE. 
If in the middle Yellow River region societies col- 
lapsed because of severe droughts, then how can 
we explain the phenomenal increase in population 
in the Chifeng area during the Lower Xiajiadian 
period? More crucial to undermining the drought- 
induced collapse theory than these problems iden- 
tified through empirical observations, though, is 
the idea that individuals and societies respond dif- 
ferently to ecological stress. That is, stress is no less 
likely to trigger hierarchical development than it is 
to cause the collapse of hierarchies. We should not 
assume one outcome over the other, but rather try 
to understand the social preconditions that lead to 
either response. 

The collapse of Late Neolithic societies has 
also been attributed to human agency. For exam- 
ple, some blame the decline of the Liangzhu 
society on excessive expenditure by the elite on 
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prestigious artifacts and the construction of cere- 
monial structures. Others have suggested that con- 
flicts between societies, and even invasions, could 
have caused social collapse in different parts of 
China (Wu and Liu 2004: 156). 

This brief survey of the changing ecologic con- 
ditions and cultural landscape during the late third 
and early second millennia BCE should make it 
clear that it is impossible to talk about a univer- 
sal collapse or a single prime mover. We should, 
instead, aim for a more nuanced and regionally 
based understanding of these processes. While it is 
quite clear that societies in the coastal region were 
affected by environmental changes (and especially 
by the rise of sea levels), it is plausible that the more 
general variability is due to the cycle of rise and fall 
that appears to characterize all early complex soci- 
eties. Without the institutionalized mechanism of 
the more advanced states, early complex societies 
(chiefdoms or early states) are much more depen- 
dent on the abilities of individual leaders to gain 
and maintain power, and, moreover, these same 
leaders’ ability to transfer power from generation 
to generation is more limited. It is not surprising, 
perhaps, that societies in eastern China — where 
leadership strategies were more individualized and 
dependent on unstable elite networks of exchange 
(Chapter 6) — were more prone to fluctuation than 
inland societies — where leaders used corporate 
strategies to gain and maintain more direct control 
over crucial resources. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
SECOND MILLENNIUM BCE 


The Central Yellow River Basin 


The Xinzhai phase, about which we know very 
little, is seen by many to represent a transition 
period between the Henan Longshan and the Erl- 
itou period. As discussed earlier, Xinzhai itself was 
a ca. 100 ha fortified site whose features resem- 
ble many of the better-known Longshan walled 
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sites. The internal structure of the site is still cur- 
rently being studied (Zhao 2009). Recent radio- 
carbon dates suggest that Xinzhai flourished well 
into the eighteenth century BCE (Zhang et al. 
2007), thereby identifying it as contemporaneous 
with the rise of Erlitou rather than a transition 
phase leading into it. 


THE ERLITOU SITE 

Since its discovery in the 1950s, Erlitou (— 3k) 
has been one of the most intensively studied sites 
in China, and although more than three hundred 
sites are ascribed to the so-called Erlitou culture, 
the type site is unique in terms of both its size and 
some of the features associated with it. 

The Erlitou site is huge, covering an estimated 
300 ha (Figure 107). Perhaps this is why our knowl- 
edge of it is still partial, despite more than fifty years 
of intensive excavations and surveys. Occupation 
of the site is dated from ca. 1900 (or 1850) to ca. 
1550 BCE, and it is subdivided into four phases. 
It is estimated that the site was smaller and much 
less intensively occupied during phase I, reaching 
its maximum size and the zenith of its occupa- 
tion and building activity during phases II and III, 
before declining during phase IV. Population esti- 
mates for the Erlitou site during the peak of its 
development (phase II) range between eighteen 
thousand and thirty thousand persons (Liu 2004: 
229), but because the size of the residential area 
at Erlitou and the density of occupation have not 
yet been thoroughly studied, these estimates are 
inconclusive. 

In contrast to large sites from the Longshan 
period, Erlitou was not fortified. The best stud- 
ied part of the Erlitou site is a cluster of pounded 
earth foundations and the remains of public build- 
ings situated more or less at the center of the site 
and known in the literature as the “palace city” 
or “palatial area” (gongcheng ‘Fy $k). This area was 
established during phase II, and the most impres- 
sive buildings in it were constructed in phase III. 
The palace city is about 11 ha in size, and it was 
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Figure 107. Map of the Erlitou site (after Du and Xu 2006: 479). 


enclosed, during phase III, by pounded earth walls 
about 2 m in width and was surrounded by four 
large roads (Figure 108). 

At least seven earthen platforms have been 
found inside this enclosure, ranging in size from 
about 300 m? to 9,600 m°. The smaller platforms 
at the south and southwestern sides of the enclo- 
sure were gatehouses. Other platforms served as 
foundations for public structures and the court- 
yards in front of them. The two best preserved 
complexes inside the enclosure, dubbed “palace I” 
and “palace II,” stand on top of pounded earth 
platforms that are 9,600 m° and 4,200 m° in size, 
respectively. Both are dated to phase HI and share 
the same design elements (Figures 109); each com- 
plex more or less follows the cardinal directions. A 
large gated entrance in the south side opened into 


a wide courtyard surrounded by walls and roofed 
galleries. The floor of the courtyard was pounded 
with ceramic sewage pipes laid beneath it. The 
main building, located at the northern side of the 
courtyard, stood on a second platform which ele- 
vated it above its surroundings. In palace I, this 
platform measures 36 m by 25 m, with a rectangu- 
lar building 30 m by 11 m in size standing on top 
of it. The main hall of palace II is smaller, measur- 
ing some 22 m by 6 m, and better preserved, to 
the extent that we can see its internal division into 
three rooms (Liu and Xu 2007; Zhongguo Shehui 
1999: 140-59; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 65-8). 
Other smaller structures built on pounded earth 
foundations located outside the palace city are 
thought to have been elite residences. These struc- 
tures did not have adjacent courtyards or enclosing 
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Figure 108. Map of the “palatial” area at Erlitou (after Xu Hong 2009: 68). 


walls. Still other houses were built at the ground Craft Production. Evidence found at the Erli- 
level. These were small and resemble Neolithic tou site points not only to highly specialized craft 
houses in the technique and quality of their con- production, but also to the production of some 


struction (Thorp 1991; Zhongguo Shehui 1999: types of artifacts in segregated workshops. The 
159-65). best evidence of this is offered by the remains 
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Figure 109. Ground plan of palaces I and II at Erlitou (after Zhongguo Shehui 1999: 139, 152). 


of a bronze casting foundry located some 300 m 
south of the palace city and surrounded by its own 
pounded earth walls. The foundry’s walls and the 
area’s association with the center of elite activity 
both indicate that the elite had control over bronze 
production. Numerous remains of crucibles, cast- 
ing molds, and slugs were found in this area (Liang 
and Sun 2004) (Figure 110). 

Overall, more than a hundred metal items 
have been found at Erlitou, most of them made 
from copper mixed with a lead and tin alloy. 
While the proportions of tin and lead in dif- 
ferent artifacts varied considerably (Zhongguo 


Shehui 2003: 114-15), the craftsmen were clearly 
well versed in bronze production. The develop- 
ment of piece-mold techniques for casting com- 
plex bronze vessels was a major technological 
breakthrough, which is commonly attributed to 
the Erlitou period and which had a great impact 
on later societies in China. The mold parts and 
bronze vessels have helped date the beginning of 
this technique to phase III of the Erlitou site. A 
recent survey of bronzes found at Erlitou counted 
seventeen vessels, all but two of which were exca- 
vated from graves. The great majority of these 
vessels (fifteen of them) are small cups known as 
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Figure 109 (continued) 


jue (Bt) and jia (5). A he (#) and a ding com- 
plete the collection. Of these seventeen vessels, 
six were dated to phase III (all jue), and nine 
to phase IV (Liang and Sun 2004) (Figure 111). 
Their shapes suggest continuity from the ceramic 
traditions of the Longshan period, and based on 
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correspondences with bronze vessels of the Shang 
and Zhou periods, they have been identified as 
ritual utensils. 

Bronze vessels are considered the apex of Erlitou 
culture, but they are small and not very complex 
in comparison to vessels from later periods. Most 
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Figure 110. Remains of Erlitou casting molds and cru- 
cible (photo by Du Jinpeng). 


are 20 cm or less in height, and only small amounts 
of bronze would have been needed to cast them. 
By phase IV, vessel types had become slightly more 
varied, but the overall casting capacity of Erlitou 
remained miniscule in comparison to later periods. 

It seems that metal was not used to produce tools 
for agricultural use. Evidence for bronze produc- 
tion is found in a few other Erlitou period sites, 
but it would appear that they produced only simple 
artifacts and not sophisticated piece-mold vessels 
(Liu and Xu 2007). Indeed, other bronze artifacts 
found in Erlitou include knives, chisels, small bells, 
and other small artifacts such as awls and needles 
(Figure 112). 

The production of turquoise artifacts at Erlitou 
may have been another elite-sponsored craft. The 
concentration of turquoise pieces and debris in an 
area outside the southern wall of the palace city 
suggests that a workshop was located there, and 
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Figure 111. Bronze vessels (jue and he) from Erlitou 
(photos by Gideon Shelach). 
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Figure 112. Bronze artifacts from Erlitou (after Zhongguo Shehui 1999: 269). 


that it was directly associated with the elite cen- 
ter of the site (Liu and Xu 2007). Many of the 
turquoise artifacts found in elite contexts at Erl- 
itou must have been produced by this or similar 
workshops. For example, an impressive dragon- 
shaped artifact made from about two thousand 
pieces of turquoise and jade was found in grave M3 
(Figure 113). Some remarkable bronze plaques 
inlaid with turquoise were also found at Erli- 
tou and serve as a good illustration of coopera- 
tion between the two elite-sponsored crafts. At 


least three such plaques were found in Erlitou 
graves, each measuring about 15 cm and inlaid 
with numerous turquoise pieces carved into dif- 
ferent shapes (Figure 114 ). 

No direct evidence of other workshops has yet 
been located at Erlitou, but sophisticated jade arti- 
facts such as long and fragile blades, the production 
of which was extremely time-consuming, suggest 
specialized craftsmanship, as does another unusual 
type of prestige artifact, namely white ceramic ves- 
sels made from kaolin clay. 
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Burials. Burial data from Erlitou are perhaps less 
impressive than one would expect given the size 
of the site and the impressive structures found 
in it. No obvious cemetery or segregated elite 
burial area has been located as of yet. The largest 
grave discovered so far, labeled VD2M1, is located 
behind the main hall in compound II. It is 5.2 m 
by 4.25 m in size and 6 m deep, with a secondary 
ledge around the perimeter and the remains of a 
lacquered wooden coffin. The grave was looted in 
antiquity, so it is difficult to tell how richly fur- 
nished it was (Zhongguo 1999: 157). 
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Figure 113. A dragon-shaped artifact 


made of turquoise and jade pieces from 
grave M3 at Erlitou (phase II) (photo by 
Xu Hong). 


All other graves discovered at the site so far are 
much smaller, though some also contain a sec- 
ondary ledge and a wooden coffin. The number 
of artifacts found in Erlitou graves ranges from 
none to about twenty. Ceramic vessels are the most 
common grave goods, but richer graves sometimes 
contain prestige artifacts such as bronze vessels and 
other bronze artifacts, turquoise, and jades. A layer 
of cinnabar is also distinctive to some of the more 
elaborate graves. Grave VI KM3 is an example 
of a relatively large grave dated to phase III. It 
is 2.3 m by 1.3 m in size and 1.7 m deep, with 


Figure 114. Bronze plaques inlaid with turquoise from Erlitou (A. after Du and Xu 2006: 108; B. photo by Gideon 


Shelach). 
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Figure 115. Erlitou graves VI KM3, IV 
M17, and VI M4 (after Zhongguo Shehui 


1999: 242-5). 


M16 


a ledge and probably a wooden coffin as well. 
A total of twenty-four artifacts were found in it, 
including a bronze jue vessel, two bronze weapons, 
ceramic vessels, a large jade blade, and a chime 
stone. Graves IV M17 and VI M4 are examples of 
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smaller graves from the same period. The former 
is 1.75 m by 0.6 m and 0.7 m deep and contained 
five ceramic vessels, while the latter is 1.8 m by 0.4 
m and contained no grave goods at all (Figure 115) 
(Zhongguo Shehui 1999: 241-2). 
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Northwest China and the Ordos Region 


DOMESTIC SITES AND STRUCTURES 

As in previous periods, most of our knowledge 
regarding the societies that inhabited northwest 
China during the second millennium BCE is 
derived from the excavation of graves, while much 
less is known about domestic sites and settle- 
ment patterns (Debaine-Francfort 1995; Linduff 
1998; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 53 5—62). Continu- 
ity from the third millennium is evidenced not 
only by the similarity of the ceramic traditions but 
also by the continued use of burial grounds such as 
Liuwan (#17) throughout the period. In contrast, 
a rupture between the Laohushan and Zhukaigou 
periods is suggested for the Ordos region, but it 
would appear that this is at least partly due to 
problems with classifying ceramics (Indrisano and 
Linduff 2013). 

Qijia sites are much more numerous in north- 
west China than sites from previous periods, which 
probably represents an increase in the regional 
population density. Contrary to what some have 
argued (e.g., Shui 2001), these sites indicate a 
sedentary population. Domesticated pigs, which 
are indicative of a sedentary lifeway, make up 70 
to 85 percent of the bone assemblages in Qijia 
sites, while herd animals, such as sheep and goats, 
compose less than 20 percent. The percentage of 
sheep and goat bones is higher in Zhukaigou, but 
here too pig bones are the most numerous (Shelach 
2009: §0-T). 

Qijia sites are relatively small; the largest known 
sites are no bigger than 20 ha, and the average Qijia 
site is § to 7 ha in size (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 
538-47). No fortifications or other public struc- 
tures are known, though very few Qijia domestic 
sites have been excavated. Houses are mainly rect- 
angular in shape, constructed of stone and mud 
bricks, and are relatively small, between 6 m? and 
jom. 

Houses at Zhukaigou sites, in the Ordos region, 
are semi-subterranean or constructed on the 
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surface and do not differ from houses of the 
Neolithic period. Small round and rectangular 
houses have also been found. On average, 
Zhukaigou houses are 11.5 m? in size, though 
some larger houses with two or three rooms are 
also known (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 547, 577-8). 


CRAFT PRODUCTION 

Pottery associated with the Qijia period shows 
some unique attributes, such as flared openings 
and two large vertical handles, but, on the whole, 
it continues the traditions of earlier Neolithic peri- 
ods in the northeast region (Debaine-Francfort 
1995; Shui 2001: 195). Most ceramics were pro- 
duced on potter’s wheels, and their standardization 
suggests large-scale workshop production. 

Bronze production in northwest China started 
early (Chapter 6), and the area remained an impor- 
tant center of bronze production during the early 
parts of the second milennium BCE. More than 
one hundred copper and bronze objects associ- 
ated with the Qijia period and almost three hun- 
dred with the Siba period have been found. In 
the Huoshaogou (KEW) cemetery alone, more 
than two hundred metal objects were excavated, 
and approximately one-third of the graves in this 
site (106 out of 312) contained at least one bronze 
artifact (Li and Shui 2000; Mei 2003). 

Common bronze artifacts include earrings, 
carved knives, daggers with leaf-shaped and 
pierced blades, spearheads, mace heads, socketed 
axes, and mirrors. Most artifacts were cast in simple 
two-part molds, but one of the artifacts found at 
the Huoshaogou cemetery — the “mace head with 
four sheep heads” 
118; Li and Shui 2000: 39) (Figure 116). 


— is more complex (Li 1993: 


Bronze slag and parts of furnaces for smelting 
bronze found at Qijia and Siba sites indicate local 
production. Scientific tests have proven that while 
some of the artifacts are made of copper, most 
are of a bronze alloy (Li 1993: 117). All of the 
evidence suggests a high level of craft specialization 
and production on quite a large scale. In contrast, 
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Figure 116. Typical metal artifacts from northwest China (after Mei 2003: 52). 


the sophistication and scale of metal production 
in the Ordos region were probably lower during 
the first half of the second millennium BCE. Only 
forty-three small metal artifacts, such as needles, 
small chisels, arrowheads, and earrings, have been 
dated to the earlier phases of the Zhukaigou site 
(Li and Han 2000: 423). 

Other evidence of craft specialization includes 
small silver and gold objects found in Qijia and Siba 
graves (Gansu 1990). More than three hundred 
jade artifacts found so far in Qijia graves suggest 
well-developed craftsmanship in hard stone carv- 
ing as well. Although it has been suggested that 
some of these artifacts originated from outside the 
area, most were nonetheless probably produced by 
local specialists. 


CEMETERIES AND GRAVES 

Both the size of Qijia graves and the number of 
artifacts placed in them range widely. Large graves 
can be more than 4 m long and deeper than 2 m, 


and many contain wooden coffins (not found in 
smaller graves). In some large graves, one skele- 
ton is found inside a coffin, with other skeletons 
located outside it, suggesting that they might have 
been human sacrifices. Other graves contain two 
or three skeletons understood to be those of a hus- 
band and his wife (or wives) (Debaine-Francfort 
1995: 130-5; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 553-6). 
Ceramic vessels are the most common burial 
offerings. Other grave goods include stone and 
bone tools, metal artifacts, and stone and jade 
ornaments and ritual objects. In the Huangni- 
angniangtai (HIRIN f) cemetery, the number of 
grave offerings found in a single grave ranges from 
one to ninety-four (Liu 2004: 149). The offering 
of animals is indicated by the pig and sheep bones 
found in large quantities in wealthy graves. 
Zhukaigou burials also range considerably in 
size and content. Small graves measure approxi- 
mately 1 m by 0.5 m and are 0.5 m deep, while the 
largest graves are 2.5 to 4 m long, 1.5 to 3 m wide, 
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and up to 6 m deep. Fewer than 10 percent of the 
pit graves at the Zhukaigou cemetery contained 
an internal wooden structure. Most of the graves 
contained only a single human skeleton, though 14 
percent (45 out 329) contained two, three, or even 
four skeletons. Most of these multiple burials were 
of a single male and a single female (Neimenggu 
2000: 131-2). In contrast to these clear structural 
differences between Zhukaigou graves, the varia- 
tion in terms of grave goods is much smaller. Only 
36 percent of the graves at Zhukaigou contained 
offerings and even the richest graves contained no 
more than ten artifacts. Ceramic vessels are the 
most common type of artifact, and were some- 
times placed in a niche dug into one of the walls 
of the grave. Other offerings include stone tools 
and ornaments, bronze tools, weapons and orna- 
ments, and sacrificial animals. In addition to pit 
graves, urn burials are also known at Zhukaigou 
sites, mostly placed beneath the floor of a house or 
between houses in the residential area (Neimenggu 
2000: 131-5). 

Aside from burials, remains of oracle bones are 
the most common evidence of ritual practice in 
sites of the northwest and the Ordos regions. Cir- 
cles of stone discovered at some Qijia sites have 
also been interpreted as the remains of ritual activ- 
ity, though the nature of this activity is unclear 
(Shelach 2009: 39—41). 


Northeast China 


SITES AND DOMESTIC STRUCTURES 

The late third and early second millennia BCE, 
the period known as the Lower Xiajiadian, was 
a time of considerable prosperity in northeast 
China. Although only a handful of sites and 
cemeteries from this period have been excavated, 
hundreds if not thousands of sites were identi- 
fied in both systematic and opportunistic surveys. 
Within the roughly 1,200 km” area covered by 
the Chifeng regional survey, Lower Xiajiadian sites 
were found to cover a total area of 920 ha. The total 
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population of the survey area is estimated at 40,000 
to 80,000 people, representing a density of 30 to 60 
persons per km’. The largest single community of 
this region is ca. 25 ha in size and had an estimated 
population of 2,500 to 5,000. Archaeologists have 
classified the regional population into about six- 
teen groups, which are identified as independent 
small-scale polities (Chifeng 2011). 

One of the unique features of the Lower 
Xiajiadian period is the construction of perma- 
nent structures — built of stone, mud bricks, and 
earth — which were relatively labor-intensive. Most 
notable among these structures are the defense sys- 
tems that surrounded some of the sites. These 
defense systems were made of large stone walls, 
some as wide as 10 m. In the recently excavated 
site of Sanzuodian (=Z ÆJ), the walls now reach 
a height of 4 m and are estimated to have been 
at least 2 m higher. Some of the larger sites were 
surrounded by two large stone walls separated by a 
ditch, and sometimes reinforced with semicircular 
watch towers, as well as fortified gates (Figure 117). 
More than a hundred such sites were located in the 
Chifeng survey region and in the adjacent area that 
I surveyed in 1994-5, quite indicative of the preva- 
lence of fortifications in this region (Shelach 1999; 
Shelach et al. 2011). 

Features inside Lower Xiajiadian sites, such 
as paved walkways, water installations, terraces, 
and enclosures, were also solid constructions built 
of stone (Figure 118). Lower Xiajiadian period 
houses, in both fortified and unfortified sites, were 
built from stone or mud bricks. They were usually 
semi-subterranean, and either round or rectangu- 
lar. In some instances a single house might have 
had two walls — an internal one and an external 
one — with the external wall located 1.5 m to 
3 m from the internal wall (Figure 119). The area 
between the two walls may have been used for stor- 
age. Stone-walled open courtyards were found in 
front of some of the houses. These structures rep- 
resent an impressive amount of labor investment 
in domestic structures, an investment also evident 
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Figure 117. Stone fortifications at the Sanzuodian site (photo by 
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Figure 118. Layout of the Sanzuodian site. 
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Figure 119. House remains at Sanzuodian (photo by Gideon Shelach). 


in the construction of storage pits, some of which 
were also lined with stones (Shelach 1999; Shelach 
et al. 2011). 


CRAFT PRODUCTION 

The ceramics of the Lower Xiajiadian period 
are of substantially higher quality and are much 
more standardized than in previous periods in the 
region, which may indicate a process of craft spe- 
cialization. Ceramic items were usually made of a 
fine paste and fired at high temperatures, produc- 
ing a homogeneous and very hard ceramic. Most 
vessels were produced on fast wheels, while spe- 
cial parts, such as legs, may have been produced 
in molds. A unique type of painted pottery was 
excavated from Lower Xiajiadian period graves, 
probably produced specifically for the purpose of 


serving as grave offerings. These vessels are painted 
in red, white, black, and vermilion, creating 
motifs that some have interpreted as animal masks, 
clouds, and dragons (Figure 120) (Zhongguo 1996: 
IOI—S5). 

A handful of small metal objects were discovered 
in graves and domestic contexts in approximately 
ten Lower Xiajiadian period sites. These artifacts 
were probably cast in simple molds, and their 
chemical analysis indicates that some are made of a 
bronze alloy containing up to 10 percent tin, while 
others are made of copper (Beijing 1981: 298). An 
analysis of two small lead artifacts from Dadianzi 
(KF) shows they contain 80 to go percent lead 
and 5 to Io percent tin (Zhongguo 1996: 334-6). 
All in all, this suggests a low level of production 
but a certain level of specialization and expertise. 
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Figure 120. Polychromic ceramics from Lower Xiajia- 
dian graves at Dadianzi (photos by Gideon Shelach). 


IŜI 


Possible workshops for the production of stone 
and bone artifacts have been reported from some 
Lower Xiajiadian sites, but otherwise we have 
little information on the organization of craft 
production. 


CEMETERIES AND BURIALS 

All of the known Lower Xiajiadian period buri- 
als are rectangular earthen pit graves. They are not 
marked above the surface, but their organization in 
cemeteries, some containing hundreds of graves, 
suggests that their location must have been known 
to the community. The best documented ceme- 
tery of this period, Dadianzi in the Aohan banner, 
is located in a defined area outside the walls of the 
primary settlement and contains some eight hun- 
dred graves (Zhongguo 1996). Most of the graves 
contain a single skeleton in the extended position 
and are usually 1.7 to 2.5 m long and less than 1 m 
wide. However, their depth is much more varied; 
while the mean depth of burials is 1.4 m, some 
are much shallower and others are more than 7 
m deep. Approximately 25 percent of the graves 
contain an internal wooden structure (or “coffin’”), 
and several contain structures made of mud bricks 
(Figure 121) (Zhongguo 1996: 39-58). 

Ceramic vessels are the most common type of 
grave offering of this period. At the Dadianzi 
cemetery, 574 out of 716 well-preserved graves 
contained ceramic vessels, ranging in number from 
one to twelve vessels per grave. Other types of 
burial goods include stone and bone tools, spindle 
whorls, seashells, different kinds of stone and jade 
ornaments, small metal objects, oracle bones, and 
lacquered artifacts (Figures 122 and 123). Rem- 
nants of sacrificial animals are also commonly 
found, with most graves containing the remains 
of pigs or dogs. Some of the grave offerings were 
placed near the body of the deceased, but most 
were put in a niche (or niches) dug into the wall 
of the grave above the corpse’s legs. 

Although the range of grave offerings placed 
inside Lower Xiajiadian graves is not large, 
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Figure 121. Lower Xiajiadian graves from Dadianzi (after Zhongguo 1996: 52). 


statistical analysis of all well-preserved graves from 
the Dadianzi cemetery suggests a good degree 
of correlation among the size of the grave, the 
amount of labor invested in its construction, and 
the amount and quality of grave goods placed 
in it (Shelach 20014). This correlation indicates 
a hierarchical society with clear sumptuary rules 


associating sociopolitical status with postmortem 
treatment. 

Oracle bones found in graves and in domestic 
contexts are the clearest evidence of ritual activity 
during the second millennium BCE. That these 
bones were polished and drilled before they were 
subjected to heat may reflect a ritual activity that 
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Figure 123. Lacquer artifacts found in graves at the Dadianzi cemetery (after Zhongguo 1996: 192 and plate 20). 
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was performed by individuals who specialized in 
this craft (Shelach 1999: 120-1). In addition, some 
scholars have suggested that several of the Lower 
Xiajiadian period sites, which were located on 
high mountains far from the river and contain- 
ing stone structures, were dedicated specifically to 
ritual activities (Teng et al. 2003). However, direct 
evidence in support of this hypothesis has not yet 
been found. 


Other Regions 


Our archaeological knowledge of the first half of 
the second millennium BCE in other regions of 
China is quite limited. In some regions, such as 
the lower Yangzi River, this may be related to 
the “collapse” of Neolithic societies discussed ear- 
lier. In other regions, this is perhaps more of a 
consequence of the low resolution of the avail- 
able chronological data or because of insufficient 
archaeological research. In the Chengdu plain, for 
example, sites from the Baodun period, some of 
them large and fortified, seem to have continued to 
flourish during this period, but the local chronol- 
ogy is not yet sharp enough to allow us to make 
more definitive statements. 

In northern Henan and southern Hebei, the 
area bordering the Erlitou culture from the east, 
a so-called Xiagiyuan (C48) period has been 
identified at more than eighty sites. Most of these 
sites are quite small, but at least one, Mengzhuang 
(aE), is fortified with pounded earth walls and 
covers more than 10 ha (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 
145-64). Human sacrifice and its association with 
stratification are suggested by three decapitated 
human skulls found inside a pounded earth struc- 
ture at this site. 

Farther to the east in the lower Yellow River 
region, the Yueshi (ff 41) period has received 
more scholarly attention because it has been var- 
iously associated with such proto-historic entities 
as the Eastern Yi (KE) or the proto-Shang (JER) 
people (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 440-57). Sites of 
this period are distributed mainly in Shandong, 
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eastern Henan, and north Jiangsu, and are said 
to have evolved from the local Longshan cul- 
ture. More than three hundred Yueshi sites have 
been identified in Shandong, but this number still 
represents a dramatic decrease when compared 
to the fifteen hundred Longshan sites that have 
been found in the same region (Guojia Wenwuju 
2007). 

The transition from the Longshan to the Yueshi 
is indicated by a change in the quality and style of 
ceramics. The fine elite pottery of the Longshan, 
such as the eggshell cups and highly burnished 
vessels, all but disappear; Yueshi ceramics are much 
less elaborate in shape and have much thicker walls. 
Elaborate burials and exquisite grave goods like 
jades, which were typical to the Longshan, are 
also unknown during this period. Other aspects 
of the Yueshi culture, however, suggest continuity 
between the two periods. In northern Shandong, 
pounded earth walls were preserved or built at a 
number of sites such as Chengziya (Jk 2) and 
Jiaochangpu (AGH). This suggests sociopolitical 
continuity from the late third millennium BCE. 
Single-, double-, and multiroom houses similarly 
represent continuity. 

Alongside the decline in certain aspects of 
craft production, especially elite-related artifacts, 
other types of craft specializations flourished. For 
instance, the Yueshi metal industry is comparable 
to that of contemporaneous “cultures” in other 
parts of north China. A relatively large number of 
bronze and copper implements have been exca- 
vated at Yueshi sites, most of which are relatively 
small and utilitarian objects cast in simple molds, 
such as arrowheads, chisels, knives, awls, drills, and 
rings. Chemical tests of some such artifacts iden- 
tify the use of leaded tin bronze as well as pure 
copper (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 442). 


THE EARLIEST STATE IN CHINESE 
HISTORY: ARE WE THERE YET (2)? 


Disagreements over the identity of the first state in 
Chinese history have long been very heated and 
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sometimes emotionally loaded. These debates are 
not unrelated to the authenticity of the earliest 
historical records in China discussed earlier since, 
as noted, the earliest states and the Xia are some- 
time used synonymously. Even when the identifi- 
cation of the earliest state is based on archaeolog- 
ical evidence alone, opinions range considerably: 
from early and Late Neolithic societies such as the 
Hongshan or Liangzhu (e.g., Shao 2000; Zhang 
2000) to the Early Shang (e.g., Bagley 1999). The 
most common view, however, is that the first 
state-level society in China emerged in the central 
Yellow River region during the Erlitou period (cf. 
Liu 2004; Liu and Chen 2003; Zhongguo Shehui 
2003). 

Similarly to other places in the world, disagree- 
ments over the first state in China are in many 
cases semantic. The definition of a state and how 
one draws the line between states and their non- 
state predecessors determine the “discovery” of the 
earliest state. Although semantic definitions obvi- 
ously can be manipulated in accordance to one’s 
needs, they nonetheless also touch upon important 
theoretical issues related to our understanding of 
state and pre-state societies. 


Models of the State and Their Archaeological 
Correlates 


Early archaeological research on the world’s 
first (or pristine) states produced lists of formal 
attributes that defined the necessary conditions 
that a polity would have to meet in order to qualify 
as a state. Such lists, which are commonly found 
even in more recent introductory texts, include 
the minimal size of the state’s territory, the num- 
ber of people living in this area and in the state’s 
capital city, the construction of monuments, and 
more (Renfrew and Bahn 1996: 165-70). In Chi- 
nese research, the state and “civilization” are terms 
that are often used interchangeably, and the list is 
expanded to include traits such as writing systems 
and metallurgy. 
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Lists of traits were important in archaeological 
research on the state and its origins, but a formalis- 
tic reliance on such lists has been criticized for two 
related reasons. First, state attributes can manifest 
differently in different regions. For example, the 
capital cities of early states in the Levant are much 
smaller in size, and probably in population too, 
than many pre-state Neolithic sites in China. Sec- 
ond, and more important, a state should be defined 
according to its sociopolitical structure. The listed 
attributes may be archaeological manifestations of 
the state, but their analysis should not be based 
on static numerical figures (such as territory and 
population size). Instead, our analysis should adopt 
a dynamic approach that places these numbers in 
the context of the structure and functioning of the 
state system. 

The dynamic approach lends itself to a basic the- 
oretical question: how does the state function, and 
in what ways is this different from the functioning 
of pre-state polities? One approach, which focuses 
on the development of the political control system, 
suggests that state-level societies have a more hier- 
archical and specialized system of rule than pre- 
state polities. Pre-state entities (or chiefdoms) have 
a “generalist” system, in which the paramount 
leaders directly control the polity without a for- 
mal division of tasks and specialized institutions. A 
state system, by contrast, is one in which the func- 
tions of the ruling group are internally divided into 
specialized task-oriented subunits (“offices”), each 
of which is internally hierarchical and is regulated 
and controlled by a hierarchical chain of command 
up to the paramount leader (or king). This model 
of the state was influenced by cybernetic models 
of the regulation of information flows in a sys- 
tem. For example, control over the state’s territory 
is conceptualized in terms of the flow of infor- 
mation to and from the center. The paramount 
center communicates with and through secondary 
regional centers under its control, which in turn 
do the same with the third-level centers that lie 
within their subterritories. 
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In archaeological terms, the state is often 
defined as a polity having a minimum of four 
tiers in its regional settlement hierarchy: three lev- 
els of political control above the ordinary villages 
(Flannery 1998; Wright 1978). One problem of 
such heavy reliance on the number of tiers in the 
settlement hierarchy as the primary criterion for 
defining statehood is that determining how many 
levels existed is often based on subjective evalua- 
tions of the site-size histogram (see discussion in 
Chapter 6). In order to establish the existence of a 
state regulatory system archaeologically, we should 
look for more concrete evidence, such as artifacts 
related to state administration (for example, official 
seals or status symbols) and structures related to its 
control (administrative centers and warehouses for 
tax collection). 

A related issue (and unfortunately one that is 
often neglected in archaeological discussions) is 
that there is a fundamental difference between the 
paramount leaders of states (kings) and those of the 
pre-state polities (chiefs) in their ability to delegate 
power. The leadership strategy of these two types 
of leaders is fundamentally different: A chief relies 
on his personal charisma and can only secure the 
stability of his polity and his own position by main- 
taining personal control of the entire territory. On 
the other hand, a king’s strategy for maintaining 
control and stability is to delegate responsibili- 
ties to his subordinates, but divide them among 
as many “ministers” as possible, so that no one of 
them wields enough power to challenge him. This 
system of delegation means that the king can con- 
trol a much larger area and extract more resources. 
While a chief can effectively control only those 
areas that are within a day’s travel from the center, 
no such limitations impede the king. 

The most important archaeological implication 
of this perspective is that the trajectory from pre- 
state entity to state cannot be gradual. When 
observing the long-term regional trajectory, we 
should expect to find the rapid coevolution of 
multiple aspects related to the sociopolitical and 
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economic functioning of the state during the 
period it begins to emerge (Shelach and Jaffe 
2013). This is not to say that the state does 
not continue to undergo a gradual process of 
evolution, such as the institutionalization of the 
state apparatus, after it comes into being (Chap- 
ters 8—11). 


The Erlitou State Reexamined 


According to the accepted paradigm, the earli- 
est Chinese state dates to the Erlitou period, and 
more specifically to Erlitou’s phase HI, where we 
find all of the crucial elements associated with 
the state. According the most advanced analysis 
by Liu and Chen (2003), these elements include 
the ascendancy of the Erlitou site as it became a 
large, densely populated central node (or capital) of 
the Erlitou polity, the formation of a four-tiered 
hierarchical system in the Yiluo basin, the con- 
struction of a walled “palace city” within which 
several “palace” complexes were constructed, the 
development ofa large-scale and highly specialized 
state-sponsored bronze industry and other similar 
types of industry, and the development of state- 
level rituals using bronze vessels. According to 
their analysis, the state rapidly expanded to exert its 
control over areas as far as 00 km from the center. 
This military expansion was an essential part of the 
state formation process because it ensured the sup- 
ply of resources that the state system needed and 
were not available locally — for example, the cop- 
per and tin needed for the bronze industry, timber 
for the construction of palaces, charcoal for fuel in 
casting bronzes, and salt for preserving food (Liu 
2004: 232-4). 

Liu and Chen are quite careful in explicitly lay- 
ing out the evidence in support of their theory, 
but even they are not always able to escape a prob- 
lem shared by most descriptions of the Erlitou 
state: the mixing of evidence and explanation, and 
the influence of implicit assumptions. For exam- 
ple, naming the public structures found in Erlitou 
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“palaces” presumes that they were the residences 
of kings and the hub of the state administration. In 
what follows, some of these assumptions are ren- 
dered more explicit and their validity — and that of 
the entire state model — is tested. 


CAPITAL CITY AND ITS PALACES 

The identification of Erlitou as a state capital is 
based first and foremost on its exceptional size. 
It should be remembered, however, that Late 
Neolithic sites such as Taosi and Shijiahe are hardly 
any smaller. Moreover, no evidence for what may 
be seen as state-level monumental construction has 
been found at Erlitou. The best evidence support- 
ing Erlitou having been the state capital is the con- 
struction of the so-called palaces in phase II, and 
particularly during phase III, including the demar- 
cation of a “palace city” with enclosing walls and 
the more intensive construction of palaces I and II 
inside this area. 

A palace is usually understood as a multifunc- 
tional building serving as the king’s residence, as 
well as the central hub of the state administra- 
tion. In this respect, comparisons of the Erlitou 
“palaces” with palaces of “archaic states” in other 
parts of the world (Liu 2004: 230) are unjusti- 
fied. The examples to which Erlitou “palaces” are 
compared are all complex multiroomed structures 
that are reasonably interpreted as multifunctional 
palaces (Flannery 1998: 22-36). However, com- 
pounds I and II at Erlitou have only one roofed 
building each, measuring 330 m? and 132 m’, 
respectively (Figure 109). These structures are, in 
fact, quite small as residences of a king and his 
household, and it is hard to see how they could 
have also housed the administrative center of the 
state. The courtyards in front of these buildings 
are impressive in size, and it has been estimated 
that each could have accommodated hundreds if 
not thousands of people. However, they are not 
partitioned into subareas, which might hint at 
multifunctioning. As Thorp (1991) has observed, 
these courtyards are better explained as places for 
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public gatherings, rituals perhaps, when a large 
audience is convened. A political or religious 
leader could have addressed this audience from 
the elevated platform at the northern side of the 
courtyard and performed rituals inside the roofed 
building located on the platform. Such a recon- 
struction does not imply that the buildings were 
not associated with political authority, but it does 
suggest that the authority could have been that of 
a chief, and not a king. 

At least one example of a building very similar 
to compounds I and II at Erlitou is known from the 
Late Neolithic site of Guchengzhai (Figure 90). It 
is therefore reasonable that these “palaces” repre- 
sent continuity in style and function with previews 
periods rather than new types of buildings and a 
new form of authority. 


LABOR INVESTMENT AND SUMPTUARY 
BEHAVIOR 

Evidence for sumptuary consumption is suspi- 
ciously scarce at Erlitou. Sumptuary consumption 
is seen by many both as evidence for a king’s ability 
to extract resources and labor from the population 
and as an expression of his legitimating propa- 
ganda (Flannery 1998; Trigger 2003). Although 
the one large grave at Erlitou was looted, other 
funerary evidence found so far at the site is not 
quantitatively different from that of Late Neolithic 
societies, nor does it differ much from burials of 
the early second millennium BCE found in other 
regions of China. In fact, some of the graves found 
at the Taosi site and at sites of the Shandong Long- 
shan were more richly furnished and required a 
greater labor investment than those found so far in 
Erlitou. 

Evidence of the labor investment in public 
structures at Erlitou is similarly not very impressive 
when compared with previous and contempora- 
neous sites. The main evidence of labor invest- 
ment is, again, the “palace city.” The enclosing 
walls of this compound are 2 m wide, and their 
total estimated length is 1,321 m. Assuming that 
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the walls originally stood 4 m tall, the amount of 
pounded earth required to construct them would 
have been 10,568 m3. The two compounds are 
located atop pounded earth platforms measuring 
9,600 m? and 4,200 m°. These platforms were not 
very high above the ground, but their foundations 
varied from 3 m to 1 m in depth. Taking 2 m as 
the average depth, the accumulated volume of the 
pounded earth in the platforms would have been 
27,600 m?. Altogether then, some 38,168 m? of 
pounded earth would have been needed to build 
these structures. If we were to add to this figure the 
area of other smaller platforms and the extra depth 
of the foundations of the buildings inside the com- 
pounds, the accumulated volume was probably ca. 
40,000 m3. 

According to the Han mathematical manual, 
Jiuzhang suanshu (JLE, Nine Chapters on 
the Mathematical Art), a single conscript worker 
was expected to excavate, transport, and con- 
struct 7.55 m? of pounded earth wall in a month. 
Modern experimental work has come up with 
very similar estimates (Shelach et al. 2011; Shen 
et al. 1999: 258-9). Based on these estimates then, 
the construction of the entire palace city at Erli- 
tou would have required 5,298 person-months of 
work. This may sound like a lot, but in fact it 
indicates that a relatively small proportion of the 
city’s inhabitants could have built it in a reason- 
ably short time, without the leaders needing to 
extract extra labor from neighboring communi- 
ties. If the Erlitou population during phase III was 
eighteen to thirty thousand, then between one- 
third and one-fifth of the population could have 
constructed the entire palace city within a month, 
and about Io percent to 16 percent of the pop- 
ulation could have completed the work in two 
months. 

In comparison, the investment in the con- 
temporaneous Lower Xiajiadian fortified sites in 
northeast China seems much more extensive. For 
example, at the 2 ha site of Sanzuodian, whose 
population is estimated to have been between 
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183 and 308, the total labor investment in the 
construction of the enclosing stone wall is esti- 
mated at between 592 and 745 person-months 
(Shelach et al. 2011). In other words, the per- 
person investment of labor at Sanzuodian was 
between 58 and 122 days, while at Erlitou it was 
between 5 and 9 days. At larger Lower Xiajiadian 
sites, which had two concentric walls and a ditch, 
the amount of labor invested may have been even 
greater. 

At large Late Neolithic sites such as Taosi, even 
more labor was invested in public works. Taking 
into account only the main enclosure walls at this 
site, which are about 9 to 10 m wide and have an 
accumulated length of about 7,300 m (Zhongguo 
Shehui 2010b: 568), and assuming that these walls 
were also 4 m high (like the much narrower walls at 
Erlitou), the amount of pounded earth needed for 
their construction would have been 292,000 m3. 
According to the estimates and calculations used 
above, the construction of this wall would have 
required 39,673 person-months, or seven times 
more effort than the work carried out at Erlitou. 


BRONZE INDUSTRY AND STATE-LEVEL 
CEREMONIES 

The bronze production at Erlitou clearly surpasses 
anything seen elsewhere in China before or during 
this period in regard to sophistication and quantity. 
The size and number of bronze tools excavated at 
the site, and especially the size and sophistication 
of the bronze vessels, suggest production at a con- 
siderable scale and degree of sophistication. This 
conclusion is supported by the amounts of produc- 
tion debris found at the bronze workshop. Nev- 
ertheless, it appears that the scale of this produc- 
tion is sometimes exaggerated. During fifty years 
of excavations at the site, only 117 bronze arti- 
facts dated from all four phases have been found 
(Liang and Sun 2004). Even the largest artifacts, the 
bronze vessels, are relatively small (no taller than 20 
cm) and other objects are even smaller. It would 
not be an exaggeration to estimate that all the 
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bronze artifacts recovered from three hundred 
years of inhabitation at Erlitou weigh less than 
a single Early Shang (Erligang) bronze vessel 
(Chapter 8). 

The functions of Erlitou bronze vessels are 
inferred by comparing them with the known ritual 
functions of Shang and Zhou period vessels, and 
such comparisons are offered as evidence for the 
development of state-level ceremonies (Lee 2004: 
176). However, this is an anachronistic interpre- 
tation that projects back on to this period a state 
of affairs that we know only from the texts and 
inscriptions of later periods. In reality, the inven- 
tory of bronze paraphernalia from the beginning 
of the Shang was much more varied than that of 
Erlitou. Moreover, bronze vessels were much more 
numerous overall, and found in many more sites 
in comparison to Erlitou. If anything, the resem- 
blance of Erlitou bronze vessels to Late Neolithic 
ceramic vessels in shape suggests the continuation 
of Late Neolithic rituals rather than the emergence 
of new state-level traditions. 


SETTLEMENT HIERARCHY AND THE TERRITO- 
RIAL EXPANSE OF ERLITOU CONTROL 
As discussed previously, a histogram of site sizes 
cannot by itself prove the formation of a four- 
tier settlement hierarchy in the Erlitou culture. 
Sites outside Erlitou that have been identified as 
second- and third-level centers have revealed no 
clear evidence for any of the functions associated 
with such status. It has been argued that Shaochai 
(#448) and Fucun (ff) (6o ha and 40 ha in 
size, respectively) were secondary administrative 
centers in the Yiluo basin (Liu 2004: 226). Shards 
of white kaolin pottery were found at Shaochai, as 
well as at some of the so-called third level centers 
(Liu et al. 2004), indicating a possible association 
with elites. However, no other data links it or 
other presumed “centers” with any administrative 
functions. 

One of the assumptions made by the four- 
tier settlement hierarchy model is that resources 
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were extracted from the lower levels of the system 
and used to support the nonproductive sectors at 
the higher levels, including the royal household 
and administration. However, no evidence for the 
management and storage of the large amounts of 
food such a hierarchy would require has been 
found. Such evidence might include large cen- 
tralized granaries similar to those found in other 
parts of the world, and possibly even in at least one 
Late Neolithic site in China (He 2013). However, 
no such structures have been identified either at 
the Erlitou site or at the sites considered to be 
regional administrative centers. 

Even more problematic is the evidence for the 
supposedly military expansion of the Erlitou polity. 
One of the crucial problems with this reconstruc- 
tion is the assumption that the extensive distribu- 
tion of Erlitou cultural materials is coterminous 
with the political boundaries of the Erlitou state. 
Similar assumptions are not made, for example, 
for the Shandong Longshan materials or other Late 
Neolithic regional cultures. Apart from similar cul- 
tural materials, what evidence is there that large 
regions were conquered and colonies up to 500 
km away from Erlitou were established specifically 
for the purpose of extracting resources (Liu 2004: 
232-4; Liu and Chen 2003)? 

Looking at the spatial distribution of sites con- 
temporaneous with Erlitou phase III, the fortified 
Mengzhuang site is thought to have belonged to a 
non-Erlitou polity, and the border between these 
two polities is said to have been the Qin River to 
the north and east of Erlitou (Liu 2004: 237). On 
the Erlitou side of this border, the walled Dashigu 
(KIM) site, some 70 km east of the Erlitou main 
site, is identified as a secondary center. This iden- 
tification of Dashigu as an Erlitou border fortress, 
however, is not supported by any clear evidence. 

The expansion of Erlitou northwestward and 
its control over resources at the Hedong (iJ 2) 
Salt Lake is one of the main components of the 
expansion theory. Two sites some 100 to 150 km 
away from Erlitou — Dongxiafeng (48 F744) and 
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Nanguan (F X) — are considered to have been 
secondary Erlitou administrative centers in this 
region (Liu 2004: 272). Once again, however, it 
is unclear why these sites are identified as parts of 
the Erlitou polity rather than as centers of neigh- 
boring polities. In fact, the classification of sites in 
southern Shanxi as belonging to the Dongxiafeng 
cultural variant (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 89—94) 
suggests stylistic differences in the ceramic assem- 
blages of the two regions that could lend support 
to an affiliation with two or more distinct polities. 
But even without such stylistic differences, much 
stronger evidence is needed before the expansion 
model can be confirmed. 

Toward the south, small quantities of diagnostic 
Erlitou ceramics have been found at a very small 
number of sites in southern Henan province. This, 
and the fact that some of the ceramics can be 
stylistically dated to Erlitou phases I and II (Xu 
Yan 2009), is indicative of the gradual development 
of peaceful interactions rather than of the military 
expansion of the Erlitou polity. The idea that the 
Erlitou polity could have marched across this area 
and continued 500 km farther south to establish 
a military outpost at Panlongcheng (JEI) (Liu 
2004: 233) is unrealistic. 

Weapons found at Erlitou are also cited as 
evidence in support of the military expansion 
model. The number of weapons, mostly arrow- 
heads, increased dramatically during phase III and 
reached its peak during phase IV (Guo 2009). It 
has been argued that this increase can be associ- 
ated with the military expansion of the Erlitou 
polity during phase III (Liu 2004: 233), but in fact, 
the overall number of weapons found from this 
phase, although greater than in phases I and II, is 
not large. If anything, the fact that the quantity 
of weapons increased further during phase IV may 
indicate a war against the neighboring fortified 
site of Yanshi rather than expansion into distant 
territories. 

Because elite-sponsored craft production did 
not occur on a large scale at Erlitou, control over 
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resources, which, according to the model, moti- 
vated military expansion, may not have been such 
an urgent necessity. Even metal production, for 
which we have the most evidence, if carried out 
over a period of some two hundred years (phases 
I-IV), could have been sustained by resources 
acquired through peaceful exchange with neigh- 
boring polities. 


A STATE OR NOT A STATE? 

This discussion does not preclude the possibility 
that a state-level society did emerge in the Yiluo 
basin during Erlitou phase III. It suggests, however, 
that there is currently no clear evidence in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. Based on currently avail- 
able data, the local trajectory appears to represent a 
gradual shift rather than the step-like change pre- 
dicted by the theoretical model. Erlitou was the 
largest and most centralized polity of its time in 
China. However, it was comparable in scale to 
large Late Neolithic polities, such as those cen- 
tered around the Taosi and the Shijiahe sites. What 
is more, we have no real evidence for the devel- 
opment of a specialized ruling system. 

My observations suggest that if we are looking 
for a qualitative step-like change in the sociopoliti- 
cal trajectory of north China, then it is to be found 
during the next period: the Erligang (Shelach and 
Jaffe 2013). There is also a chronological issue that 
needs to be resolved. Currently evaluable C-14 
dates for Erlitou phase III — the suggested period 
of Erlitou state expansion — fall between 1610 and 
1550 (or even 1530) BCE. It is unclear, how- 
ever, whether the supposed expansion happened 
prior to the establishment of the better-known 
Erligang (or Early Shang) state, which is radiocar- 
bon dated from about 1600 BCE (Zhang et al. 
2007; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 659-63). Clarify- 
ing the chronological relations between these two 
periods, which are currently based on a very small 
number of C-14 dates, is crucial for our under- 
standing of the dynamics of state formation in 
China. 
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INTERREGIONAL INTERACTIONS 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SECOND MILLENNIUM BCE 


Similarly to previous periods, nonlocal materials 
provide the most concrete evidence for interre- 
gional interactions during the early Bronze Age. 
Lacquer artifacts and lacquer coating are a good 
example. Lacquer is produced from the resin of 
the Rhus verniciflua (Toxicodendron vernicifluum), a 
tree that grows in the warm and humid climates 
of central and southern China, as well as South- 
east Asia. Producing lacquer artifacts entails the 
use of a highly specialized technique with a long 
history of development in the Yangzi River basin 
(Chapter 5), and it is likely that lacquer artifacts 
found in north China were imported from the 
south. Though not well preserved, lacquer arti- 
facts were found at the Erlitou site, for example 
(Bagley 1999: 158-9), and farther to the north, in 
the Chifeng area in northeast China, no fewer than 
thirty-eight graves in the Dadianzi cemetery con- 
tained fragments of lacquer artifacts (Zhongguo 
1996: 191-4), some of which are well preserved 
(Figure 123). 

Cowrie shells are another illustrative example 
of the movement of materials, sometimes over 
long distances and in relatively large volumes. At 
Dadianzi, 659 cowrie shells were found in forty- 
three graves (Zhongguo 1996: 183-7), and similar 
findings are also known from Erlitou (Liu 2004: 
234) and northwest China (Li 2006: 2). The exact 
source of these shells is disputed, but because they 
naturally thrive in warm sea waters they must have 
been imported to the north from the south China 
coast, if not from the Indian Ocean (Li 2006: 3), 
at least 1,000 km away. More research, including 
scientific testing on the source of raw materials, is 
certain to reveal much more data relevant to the 
study of the interregional movement of materials 
and artifacts. 

Similarities in the style of artifacts and their dec- 
orations can be seen, as in previous periods, as 
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evidence of intra- and interregional interactions. 
Most of these similarities continue in the broad 
type of shared styles typical of the Chinese inter- 
action sphere model (Chapter 6). However, in a 
few cases the correlations are much more con- 
crete. Eleven jue pottery vessels excavated from 
graves at the Dadianzi cemetery (Zhongguo 1996: 
82—4) are almost identical to contemporary vessels 
excavated at the Erlitou site (Zhongguo 1999: 136) 
(Figure 124). Clearly, the jue and the somewhat 
similar gui pitchers were much more at home in 
Erlitou, where they were found in larger quantities 
than in the northeast. The vessels may have been 
imported to Dadianzi from the south or, more 
probably, produced locally in imitation of the for- 
eign vessels. Either way, they offer clear evidence 
of direct interregional contacts. Some scholars see 
an influence moving in the opposite direction — 
from Chifeng to the Yellow River basin — in the 
decorations of the Lower Xiajiadian polychrome 
ceramic vessels, which they argue influenced the 
decorations on Erlitou inlayed bronze plaques and 
eventually gave rise to the Taotie, a dominant dec- 
oration motif of Shang and early Zhou bronze 
vessels (Figure 125) (Liu and Xu 1981). Whether 
or not the Taotie motif was inspired by mod- 
els from northeast China is debatable, but the 
reciprocal nature of the interactions between the 
northeast and the Yellow River regions seems 
plausible. 

A new type of interaction is indicated by the 
relative rapid spread of technologies. An increase 
in the production of bronze artifacts throughout 
north China could be seen as evidence of such pro- 
cesses. The fact that several bronze artifacts from 
northwest China are made of arsenic bronze could 
suggest contact with southern Siberia, where that 
alloy was common (Chernykh 1992: 270; Legrand 
2004; Li and Shui 2000; Mei 2003). An object 
made of arsenic bronze was also identified at Erl- 
itou (Mei 2006), suggesting a continuous flow of 
knowledge and possibly raw materials between 
regions. 
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The rapid spread of oracle bone divination 
throughout north China is an even more strik- 
ing example of the diffusion of knowledge. The 
earliest evidence of this practice was found in the 
Chifeng area and is dated to the fourth millen- 
nium BCE (Shelach 1999: 109). Several other early 
finds from Inner Mongolia and Gansu suggest that 
this practice might have originated in the north. 
By the early Bronze Age, extensive evidence of 
the practice of pyromancy, as it is called, is found 
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Figure 124. Ceramic jue vessels from 
Dadianzi (left) and from Erlitou (right) 
(after Zhongguo 1996: 84 and Zhong- 
guo 1999: 136). 


in large quantities at sites of the Lower Xiajiadian 
period, Zhukaigou sites, Qijia and related cultures, 
Erlitou, and the Yueshi period (Figure 126) (Flad 
2008). More advanced techniques of bone prepa- 
ration, such as drilling in them before burning, also 
appear first in the northeast in sites of the Lower 
Xiajiadian period, and while there is considerable 
variation in the style of oracle bones and the raw 
materials used during the early Bronze Age, these 
preparations eventually became the norm, most 


Figure 125. Comparison of the deco- 
rations on: A. Lower Xiajiadian poly- 
chrome ceramic vessels; B. Erlitou 
inlayed bronze plaque; and C. Taotie 
motif cast on a Shang bronze vessel 
(after Shelach 2011: 517). 
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Figure 126. Oracle bones from early Bronze Age sites: A. From a Late Neolithic period site in northeast China; 


B. From the Erlitou site (photos by Gideon Shelach). 


notably among the Shang (Chapter 8). This pat- 
tern suggests that interregional contact was con- 
tinuous, and that techniques and practices, and 
perhaps the beliefs that underlined them as well, 
were transmitted between regions throughout the 
early Bronze Age. 

The patterns of interregional interactions dur- 
ing the first half of the second millennium BCE 
illustrate an interesting process of change. On the 
one hand, trade in prestige objects, such as jades, 
so typical of the Late Neolithic, seems to have 
declined during this period. On the other hand, 
increased intersocietal contact is suggested by the 
wide spread of new technologies, such as bronze 
production and oracle bone divination. This can 
be interpreted as evidence of a shift from interac- 
tions that were mainly structured as part of elite 


exchange networks during the Late Neolithic, to 
more open and less controlled forms of inter- 
actions during the early Bronze Age. Although 
both bronze and oracle bone divination would 
come to be closely associated with the legitimation 
of the political hierarchy during the second half 
of the second millennium BCE, we have much 
less clear evidence of this kind of manipulation 
among societies of the first half of this millennium. 
Parallel to this process, we see the incipient devel- 
opment of interactions on a geographical scale that 
is much larger than before. The import of relatively 
large quantities of cowrie shells from as far away as 
the Indian Ocean represents a new phenomenon, 
one that anticipates the establishment of long- 
range exchange networks during the Shang and 
Zhou periods. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE SHANG DYNASTY: THE EMERGENCE OF 


THE STATE IN CHINA 


Notwithstanding the debates regarding the his- 
toricity of the Xia, the Shang (or Yin £) dynasty 
stands as a significant watershed in Chinese history 
and archaeology.’ Evidence of a sizeable, central- 
ized, and highly stratified Shang state is provided by 
both the oracle bone inscriptions and the impres- 
sive archaeological record, which includes impos- 
ing city walls at such places as Zhengzhou, the 
size and contents of the royal graves at Xibeigang 
(MJERI), and an extensive and highly sophisti- 
cated bronze industry. 

Following the astounding discovery of the ora- 
cle bone inscriptions in Yinxu (#42) at the turn of 
the twentieth century and the subsequent excava- 
tion of the site during the 1920s and 1930s, Shang 
archaeology became the most prestigious field of 
Chinese archaeology. The history of Shang archae- 
ology in many ways parallels the overall history of 
Chinese archaeology with its different method- 
ological and theoretical turns. Throughout this 
early period, the unique position of Shang archae- 
ology was maintained by a constant flow of new 
discoveries and the ability of Chinese archaeology 
to correlate and integrate archaeological discover- 
ies with written records. The unmistakably “Chi- 
nese” character of the Shang culture — evident in 
the extensive use of Chinese script, the forms of 
its ritual bronze vessels, and clear signs of ances- 
tor worship, to mention just three examples — is 
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another reason for the fascination it has generated 
among Chinese scholars and the general public. 

As in previous chapters, the first part of this 
chapter reviews the relevant major archaeologi- 
cal findings. While the internal chronology of the 
Shang period is taken into consideration, these 
findings are grouped according to their social and 
economic associations, as in the discussion of the 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age. Special attention 
is also paid in this part to the oracle bone inscrip- 
tions and the information they provide about the 
Shang state. 

The second part of this chapter considers how 
archaeological data and textual materials have been 
variously combined and used to uncover the work- 
ings of the Shang state, including its mechanisms 
for internal control and legitimation, the extent 
of its territory, the nature of its relationship with 
neighboring societies, and its systems of craft pro- 
duction. Finally, the chapter then considers the 
processes associated with the emergence, mainte- 
nance, and functions of the early state in China. 
While comparisons with early states in other parts 
of the world are beyond the scope of this book, I 
argue that the wealth of data available for the Shang 
period — both archaeological and epigraphic — are 
valuable as a model (perhaps one of many) for 
our understanding of human society in a global 
perspective. Such a perspective not only draws 
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Figure 127. Map of all sites mentioned in Chapter 8: 1. Daxinzhuang; 2. Yinxu and Huanbei; 3. Fucheng; 4. 
Yuanqu; 5. Dongxiafeng; 6. Zhengzhou; 7. Yanshi; 8. Panlongcheng. 


attention to the Shang’s conspicuous cultural and 
material features but also strikes at the long-held 
assumption, rooted in beliefs about a shared human 
nature and held by many Western-trained archae- 
ologists, of an underlying cross-cultural similarity 
in developmental trajectories. 

Unlike previous chapters, this one is focused on 
a relatively small region of China — that which 
comprised the core territory of the Shang polity. 
This is a practical choice that should not be 
read as reflecting the relative importance of the 
Shang area vis-à-vis other polities and regions in 
China. Because so much information is available 
for this region, the development of contempo- 
raneous societies in other parts of China is left 


for discussion in Chapter 9, where we also com- 
pare their different regional trajectories and discuss 
interactions among them. 


STEPPING INTO HISTORY: HISTORIC, 
EPIGRAPHIC, AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
SHANG 


Many historians and archaeologists, Chinese and 
others, see the Shang period as a fully evolved 
historical era. Considering the problematic nature 
of the history of the Xia (Chapter 7), the Shang 
can be seen as embodying the dawn of Chi- 
nese history. This view, however, was not always 
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universally accepted. In the early twentieth cen- 
tury, an influential intellectual movement, known 
as the “doubting antiquity school” (yigu pai $E 
TH Uk), challenged the authenticity and accuracy 
of the traditional texts, especially those pertaining 
to the pre-Zhou period. Using modern histori- 
ographical and philological techniques borrowed 
from the West, scholars such Gu Jiegang (ATAMI) 
demonstrated the mythical nature of many of the 
supposedly historic texts about the ancient dynas- 
tic heroes and the Xia and the Shang. However, 
unlike the still ongoing debate about the Xia, dis- 
agreements over the Shang were concluded when 
the name “Shang,” as well as the names of many 
of the Shang kings listed by Sima Qian in the Shiji, 
were identified in the oracle bone inscriptions 
(Figure 128). 

Even the most skeptical scholars, such as Gu 
Jiegang, were convinced by this evidence that the 
Shang was a real historic entity (Bagley 1999: 
126). This recognition, however, is not the same 
as the wholesale acceptance of traditional history 
about the Shang. Even though the information 
on the Shang dynasty found in the transmitted 
historical texts and summarized by Sima Qian is 
not much more detailed than that available for 
the Xia, historians and archaeologists constantly 
attempt to use this information as the foundation 
for studies of the period. For example, the impor- 
tant site at Zhengzhou (ASH) in Henan province 
was variously identified with the Shang capital 
cities of Ao (#0) or Bo (Œ) (Chang 1980: 270- 
3). These debates are pointless, however, not only 
because it is impossible to prove or disprove any of 
the suggested identifications, but, more important, 
because even if we could conclusively associate a 
site with a historical name, it would not greatly 
advance our understanding of the history or the 
society of the Shang. 

The difference between the Xia and the Shang 
lies not in our ability to better interpret the tra- 
ditional texts, but rather in the combination of 
the discovered oracle bone inscriptions and the far 
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more extensive archaeological record. After more 
than a century, the discovery of the oracle bones 
at Yinxu and the deciphering of the inscriptions 
incised on them remain one of the most dra- 
matic achievements of modern Chinese archaeol- 
ogy and historiography. Unlike the traditional his- 
torical texts, which were written hundreds, if not 
thousands, of years after the events they describe 
and which underwent modifications and manipu- 
lations during their long transmission process, the 
oracle bone inscriptions have the advantage of hav- 
ing been written at the time of the events and 
buried soon after, meaning that they could not 
have been manipulated by later generations. Their 
other considerable advantage as a historical source 
is that they contain information not only about big 
historic events, such as wars and royal affairs, but 
also on issues not usually covered by historical doc- 
uments, such as agriculture, economic resources, 
climate, diseases, and more. 

The oracle bone inscriptions (jiaguwen FA X) 
are not an ideal historical source: most texts offer 
a very concise description of one episode or one 
issue, and it is difficult to reconstruct a coherent 
narrative out of them. Moreover, as their name 
implies, the texts were written as part of divina- 
tion or religious processes, and as such they are 
primarily occupied with ritual issues. Also, the 
fact that the inscriptions were produced within 
the framework of the royal court and under 
the supervision of the Shang kings suggests that 
they reflect the elite’s perspective, and cannot be 
seen as objective sources. However, if we read 
the inscriptions critically, they provide invaluable 
information on numerous aspects of the Shang 
period. 

Another significant difference between research 
on the “Xia” and the Shang is that, unlike the 
case of the “Xia,” where the reconstruction of 
its culture depends on one site — Erlitou — the 
archaeology of the Shang covers a large area and is 
associated with many sites. Shang data also more 
completely cover crucial issues relevant to our 
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Figure 128. Oracle bone inscription with the character 
Shang. 


understanding of the state system, some aspects 
of which are completely missing or only very 
partially known for the Erlitou period, including 
the layout of primary and secondary political cen- 
ters, the location of craft production workshops, 
the identification of high-level cemeteries, and 
more. 

In sum, the Shang period (ca. 1600-1050 BCE) 
can be seen as the gateway to history in China, 
not because we have one or several comprehen- 
sive historical narratives dated to this period, but 
because of our ability to combine the fragmented 
oracle bone inscriptions with other rich archae- 
ological data. Such a “history” has the advantage 
of being more oriented toward the social and less 
preoccupied with big historic events. At the same 
time, we should keep in mind that it covers only 
a small portion of China, with very little written 
information pertaining to areas beyond the borders 
of the Shang polity. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SHANG 
POLITY 


Archaeological excavations at the Yinxu site began 
in 1928 (as opposed to plundering, which started 
earlier). This was the first large project undertaken 
by the newly founded National Research Insti- 
tute of History and Philology. Headed by Li Ji (© 
$), it operated for fifteen intensive field seasons 
until work was halted on the eve of the Japanese 
invasion in 1937. Excavations of Shang sites were 
resumed in the Yinxu area soon after the founding 
of the People’s Republic of China, this time under 
the auspicious of the Institute of Archaeology, and 
have been ongoing ever since. While new locations 
were excavated and new sites, such as Huanbei 
(HAL), continued to be discovered in and around 
Yinxu, Shang sites were also identified and exca- 
vated in other parts of north and central China. 
Some of these sites, such as Zhengzhou, are com- 
parable in size to Yinxu, and many smaller ones 
have also been intensively excavated. The amount 
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of archaeological data generated from these sites 
is enormous and continues to grow. Only a small 
portion of these many sites are discussed later, and 
the data most relevant to our understanding of the 
Shang state and society are summarized. 


Chronology of the Shang 


Traditional accounts related to the dating of the 
Shang dynasty describe it as having had some thirty 
kings and lasting for anything between 496 and 
600 years (Chang 1980: 18). The beginning of this 
period, even according to those who accept tra- 
ditional history as accurate, is vague, but its end 
is ascribed to a specific event — the Muye (C4) 
battle in which King Wuwang (IÑ E) of the Zhou 
defeated the Shang. Traditional and modern schol- 
ars have variously dated this event to between 1130 
and 1018 BCE. The Xia, Shang, Zhou Chronol- 
ogy Project team have fixed the date at 1046, sug- 
gesting that the Shang period in its entirety should 
be dated from 1600 to 1046 BCE (Xia Shang Zhou 
2000). Here we take the general framework of 1600 
to 1050 BCE to stand for the Shang period, and 
accept that during most of this time, if not all of it, 
a single polity, probably named Shang, dominated 
the central and lower parts of the Yellow River 
basin. 

Dividing these 550 years into subperiods is cru- 
cial to our understanding of the development and 
decline of the Shang state. In this chapter, we adopt 
the tripartite division of the Shang archaeologi- 
cal record into Early (ca. 1600-1400 BCE), Mid- 
dle (ca. 1400-1300), and Late (1300-1050). Early 
Shang is most typically identified with the sites 
of Zhengzhou, Yanshi (ÆJ), and Panlongcheng 
(FE Te di), and is sometimes known as the Erligang 
(— Ħ j) phase. The Middle Shang is a polity 
identified relatively recently with the remains of 
the Huanbei site, while the Late Shang is iden- 
tified with the Yinxu site and the oracle bone 
inscriptions found there. 
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Settlement Patterns and Site Structure 


The complete geographical extent of the Shang 
polity is unclear, though archaeologists have iden- 
tified sites as being related to the Shang across 
a very large region, encompassing much of the 
lower and middle Yellow River basin and areas 
in the lower and middle Yangzi River basin. The 
chronology of Shang expansion to distant regions 
and the question of whether all of these sites were 
under the control of the Shang polity or only 
shared certain cultural elements with it are still 
debated. However, even according to minimalist 
views, the Shang controlled a much more exten- 
sive territory than any polity in China that pre- 
ceded it. 

The transition between the pre-Shang and 
Shang periods is most clearly observed in north- 
ern Henan province, around the modern cities 
of Zhengzhou and Luoyang. The construction of 
walled sites, not known for the Erlitou period, 
is the most outstanding marker of this transition. 
The construction of the two most prominent sites 
in this region, Zhengzhou and Yanshi, is contem- 
poraneous with the Erlitou phase IV period, but 
the ceramics found in them are associated with a 
diagnostic Erligang style. 

Erligang period settlement in the core area of 
northern Henan represents an unprecedented level 
of population concentration. The two major sites 
are very large — the area inside the walls of Yan- 
shi is 200 ha, and the area inside the inner walls 
of Zhengzhou is some 300 ha, though the outer 
walls of the site may have incorporated an area 
as large as 1,500 ha — and the settlement around 
them is reportedly very dense, including relatively 
large secondary centers (Liu and Chen 2003: 87— 
tor; Yuan and Zeng 2004). In the Yiluo survey 
area, the number of sites increased from thirty- 
one during the late Erlitou to forty-six during 
the Erligang period, but the total occupation area 
decreased from 130 to 98 ha (Liu et al. 2004: 92). 
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This decrease may be due to the fact that the sur- 
vey area did not include the largest Erligang sites 
of the region, such as Yanshi. However, it also may 
be an indication that the center of political gravity 
shifted 70 km eastward to the area of Zhengzhou. 

Aside from Zhengzhou and Yanshi, other con- 
temporaneous fortified sites probably represent 
regional centers and Shang outposts. They include 
Fucheng (IFI) in northernmost Henan province, 
Dongxiafeng (48 FV) and Yuanqu (JE H some- 
times called Nanguan PJ 5X), both in Shanxi 
and to the west of this core area, Daxinzhuang 
(K2F FE) to the east in Shandong province, and 
Panlongcheng in Hubei to the south. The scale 
of fortification at these other sites was small in 
comparison to Zhengzhou and Yanshi: the for- 
tifications at Dongxiafeng and Yuanqu enclosed 
an area of about 13 ha each, and those of Pan- 
longcheng and Fucheng 7.5 ha each (Thorp 2006: 
64; Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 23 1-6).* 

The relative small size of these sites and the sim- 
ilarities between the artifacts found in them and 
those from the core area are seen as evidence that 
they were in fact fortified outposts of the Erli- 
gang polity. The affiliation is most striking at Pan- 
longcheng, which, although located some 500 km 
south of the core of the Erligang polity, exhibits 
cultural attributes that are almost identical to those 
found in the north. For example, the style and 
types of bronze vessels found here are identical to 
those found in Zhengzhou and Yanshi. Other sim- 
ilarities are found in the construction techniques 
of walls and house foundations, and in the layout 
of public buildings (Bagley 1999; Hubei 2001). 

Obviously, many of the Early Shang sites, even 
some of the relatively large ones, were not forti- 
fied. That some of these unfortified sites neverthe- 
less had elite residency and may have played a role 
in the Shang hierarchy is suggested by the discov- 
ery of pounded earth house foundations. Unfor- 
tunately, our knowledge of these sites is relatively 
limited (Thorp 2006: 76-8). 
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A dramatic shift in settlement patterns seems 
to have taken place around 1400 BCE, when 
Zhengzhou, Yanshi, and many of the smaller 
walled sites were abandoned. Almost no Middle 
and Late Shang sites are reported in the Yiluo sur- 
vey area, a dramatic decrease from the forty-six 
sites dated to the Early Shang (Liu et al. 2004: 
92). Not all of the fortified sites disappeared, how- 
ever, and new sites were also established during this 
time. Huanbei in northern Henan province is the 
most important of these new sites. Its square enclo- 
sure covers an area of ca. 470 ha, larger than the 
inner enclosure of Zhengzhou, and it is thus taken 
by many to be the political center of the Mid- 
dle Shang period. At the same time, the Shang’s 
presence in the east became more widespread, 
perhaps representing a shift of the political cen- 
ter of the state from the south and west to the 
east. 

The Huanbei site was abandoned at around 1300 
BCE, but the center of the Shang polity remained 
in the same region with the establishment of the 
political/ritual center at Xiaotun (/MĦ), south of 
the Huan River, and the expansion of the extensive 
settlement known as the Yinxu. No city walls have 
been found at Yinxu, but it is, nonetheless, a very 
extensive and complex array of settlements cover- 
ing an estimated area of some 30 km?” (or 3,000 
ha) (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 295). Increased pop- 
ulation density, a variety of activities indicated by 
archaeological discoveries, and information found 
in the oracle bone inscriptions, all indicate that 
this was the political center of the Late Shang state 
(Tang and Jing 2009). 

Outside the core area, Late Shang materials are 
distributed across a very wide region, but the rela- 
tionship between these materials and the direct 
political control of the Shang state is not always 
clear. To the east, the entire Shandong area, which 
was typified by the Yueshi (441) culture during 
the Erlitou and early Erligang periods, was gradu- 
ally incorporated into the Shang’s cultural sphere. 
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By the late Erligang, settlements with a typical 
Erligang assemblage appeared at Daxinzhuang in 
northern Shandong province. During the Mid- 
dle Shang period, when the major sites at the 
Luoyang-Zhengzhou areas disappeared, Shang set- 
tlements in Shandong increased rapidly, at first 
around the Daxinzhuang site, and then in other 
areas as well. Markers of Yueshi culture, such as 
painted pottery, disappear and most of the mate- 
rial culture is similar to that of the Shang centers. 
This has been interpreted as the outcome of Shang 
colonization of the region (Liu and Chen 2003: 
113-6). 

In the middle Yangzi River region, Pan- 
longcheng, which may have continued to exist 
during the Middle Shang period, had disappeared 
by the Late Shang period. Farther to the south, 
a new walled site was established at Wucheng (R 
HR), but it is unclear whether this was a Shang 
outpost or, more likely, the center of a non-Shang 
polity (Chapter 9). 


City Organization and Public Structures 


According to the currently available data, Shang 
urban planning is best divided into two phases: the 
Early and Middle Shang, when all the major sites 
were fortified, and the Late Shang, when the main 
city — Yinxu — was not fortified. The difference 
between the two phases may be related to practical 
issues, such as the economic and political power 
of the Shang kings, but it also may be associated 
with the symbolic manifestation of such powers 
and with changes in the concept of the city. 

The walled enclosures of Early and Middle 
Shang cities vary considerably in size, but they 
nonetheless share many features. They are all more 
or less rectangular in shape and oriented to the 
cardinal directions (Figure 129). They are also all 
constructed using the pounded earth (hangtu F E) 
technique inherited from the Neolithic period, 
but improved upon during Shang. The walls were 
usually built on foundation trenches dug below the 
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surface. The core of the wall was constructed in 
sections: thin layers of fine earth were laid between 
wooden frames and pounded with wooden sticks 
until they become solid; then another layer was laid 
on top of it. Sloping layers of pounded earth were 
then laid against the core on either side (Figures 
130 and 131). 

The core wall at Zhengzhou is about 10 m wide 
(with the sloping layers adding 5 m or more to each 
side at the base), and its maximum preserved height 
is 9 m. The walls at Yanshi are more or less similar 
in width, 17 to 25 m wide at the base, but they are 
not preserved to the same height as in Zhengzhou 
(Chang 1980: 273-6; Thorp 2006: 69). The areas 
within the site walls are not well preserved in most 
sites, nor have they been thoroughly excavated, 
but it seems that they were mostly devoted to elite 
and public structures. These structures are iden- 
tified by their pounded earth platforms, which 
originally served as elevated house foundations. In 
Zhengzhou those foundations range in size from 
100 m? to 2000 m’, but their poor state of preserva- 
tion makes it impossible to reconstruct their over- 
all shape. A ditch excavated in this area, which is 
filled with animal bones, human skulls, and broken 
artifacts, is evidence of large-scale ritual activity 
(Henan 2001; Yuan and Zeng 2004). 

The Yanshi enclosure is subdivided into two 
subareas by an inner wall: an inner city and an 
outer city (Figure 129). This subdivision is prob- 
ably related to their function, with the inner city 
serving as a kind of elite citadel. Gates and the 
remains of pounded earth foundations are found 
in both sections, but those in the inner section are 
larger and thought to have been the “palatial area.” 
This so-called palatial area is itself partitioned. Six 
large buildings in its southern part are identified 
as “palaces,” while a large area (ca. 3,000 m?) in 
the center is identified as the location where rit- 
uals took place (Figure 132). The large quantities 
of plants, human bones, and bones of domesti- 
cated and wild animals found in this area are inter- 
preted as the remains of sacrifices and rituals held 
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Panlongcheng 


Figure 129. Comparison of the size and shape of Early and Middle Shang city walls. 


there (Du 2006). Pounded earth foundations of 
large public buildings were also identified inside 
the walled enclosures of the Panlongcheng and 
Huanbei cities (Thorp 2006: 81-4). 

Most evidence for other types of urban activ- 
ity, including habitation and production areas, 
is located outside the pounded earth walls, or 


Segment 
Cutaway 


between the inner and the outer walls., Residen- 
tial areas and storage facilities, a pottery work- 
shop, and a bronze foundry were all found within 
the area of the outer city at Yanshi. Similar evi- 
dence on a much larger scale has also been found 
in Zhengzhou. Test excavations at the site have 
located segments of an outer wall and a moat south 


Figure 130. Cross section of the wall at Zhengzhou (after Thorp 2006: 69). 
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Figure 133. Layout of the city of Zhengzhou (after Henan 2001: 2). 


and west of the inner wall (Figure 133). Thus far 
more than 3,000 m of this wall have been mea- 
sured, but it is estimated that it enclosed an area 
of ca. 1,300 ha. Scattered excavations in the area 
between the two walls have revealed the remains 
of two bronze foundries, a ceramic production 
workshop, and a workshop for the production of 
bone tools. Also found here were house founda- 
tions, storage pits, burials, and other installations 
(Henan 2001; Yuan and Zeng 2004). Zhengzhou 
has thus been reconstructed as one of the largest 
walled cities of the ancient world. The political 
and ritual activities clustered inside the inner city 
were matched by a highly concentrated popula- 
tion and economic activity in the outer city, and 
probably outside the city walls as well. 


The structure of Yinxu is different from that of 
earlier Shang centers, not only because it lacks 
a city wall but also because it is more diffuse 
(Figure 134). The political/ritual center of Yinxu 
was located at Xiaotun, a 70 ha area bounded by 
a bend in the Hui River from the north and the 
east, and by an artificial moat to the south and 
west. Fifty-three pounded earth foundations are 
concentrated in a complex in the western part 
of the area; some have been identified as royal 
residences, while others, associated with sacrifi- 
cial pits containing human and animal bones, are 
identified as royal temples. A large concentration 
of oracle bones found in pits located to the south 
of the “palatial/temple” complex and close to the 
southern moat marks this as another area where 
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Figure 134. Map of the Yinxu site (after Chen Zhida 2006: $4). 


important royal ceremonies would have been con- 
ducted. Elite burials, sacrificial pits, and craft 
workshops were also located within the Xiaotun 
area (Zhongguo Shehui 1994). 

More than eighty years of archaeological 
research have not yet exhausted the potential of the 
wider Yinxu area. Although it is unclear whether 
all of it was occupied, the accumulation of dis- 
coveries suggests that it was densely populated. 
Among the more important discoveries thus far 
are the Xibeigang royal cemetery and sacrificial 
area, numerous other burials and sacrificial pits, 
residential areas for the elite and commoners, and 
no fewer than fifteen workshops for the produc- 
tion of bronze, pottery, stone, and bone artifacts 
(Li 2007; Zhongguo Shehui 1994). 


Yinxu has long been recognized as a network 
of archaeological sites, each representing a func- 
tional node in the larger capital region (Chang 
1980: 130). More recent research has suggested 
that Yinxu comprised clusters of small settlements 
(yi ©), each with its own houses, storage pits, 
and other functional installations (Tang and Jing 
2009). Based on the spatial segmentation of ceme- 
teries and the distribution of characters inscribed 
on bronzes from these cemeteries, archaeologists 
have argued that Yinxu cemeteries, and by exten- 
sion the nearby settlements, were lineage-based 
(Zheng 1995). This type of organization seems 
quite different from the much more nucleated 
and clearly structured cities of the Early and 
Middle Shang, such as Zhengzhou. However, in 
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Figure 135. Lijiazui grave M2 and artifacts found in it (after Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 243, 244). 


functional terms Yinxu is comparable to these ear- 
lier cities, and it may even represent a higher level 
of craft production, political and economic com- 
plexity, and population concentration. 


Cemeteries, Burials, and Ritual Activity 


In contrast to the limited evidence of large-scale 
elite graves dated to the Erlitou period, some 
Shang graves are royal both in their scale and in 
their furnishings. While no large-scale graves were 
found at Zhengzhou, graves dated to the Early 
Shang period at other sites hint at the size of the 
mortuary monuments at the political center of the 


Shang. At Panlongcheng, for example, grave M2 
in the Lijiazui (£Z) locality is 3.75 by 3.4 m 
in size and has ledges on all four sides, a wooden 
chamber, a wooden coffin, and a waste pit dug 
under the body of the main occupant. The body 
of the main occupant is not well preserved, but 
there is also clear evidence of three accompany- 
ing human victims. The tomb contains twenty- 
three bronze ritual vessels, the largest of which 
is a 55 cm tall ding, forty bronze weapons, jade 
artifacts, and ceramic vessels (Figure 135). In con- 
trast, most Erligang-phase graves are 2 m or less in 
length, with no ledges or wooden chambers. A few 
contain a wooden coffin and bronze vessels, while 
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most are furnished only with ceramic vessels and 


stone artifacts (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 242-6). 
Evidence of the hierarchy of graves is even 
stronger for the Late Shang period. The Xibeigang 
area at Yinxu is identified as the royal cemetery: 
the eight largest tombs, identified as the graves of 
Shang kings, are cross-like in shape, with sliding 
ramps entering the burial chamber from the four 
cardinal directions. These graves are huge, rang- 
ing in size between 107 and 192 m’, and are up 
to 12 m deep (Figure 136). Take grave Mioo1 for 
example: its main burial chamber is cross-shaped; 
it is 19 by 16 min size and 10.5 m deep. Including 
the length of the four ramps, it is 66 m long from 
north to south and 44 m wide from east to west. 


Figure 135 (continued) 


Remains of a huge wooden chamber built inside 
the main burial shaft are still visible on its floor 
and some of the walls (Figure 137). The walls of 
the wooden chamber, now mostly decayed, were 
painted and inlayed with shell, bone, and ivory. 
Sacrificial pits dug under the wooden floor con- 
tain remains of dog and human sacrifices. More 
remains of human and animal sacrifices were found 
in the fill of the ramps. Altogether, remains of some 
150 human victims, twelve horses, and eleven dogs 
were found in the grave and its immediate vicinity 
(Chang 1980; Bagley 1999). 

Beyond the eight largest tombs, additional 
smaller tombs were also found in the Xibeigang 
area, some with one or two ramps and some 
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Figure 137. Grave 1001 from Xibeigang (after Chen 
Zhida 2006: 110-11). 


without ramps. All of these tombs (large and 
medium) were looted in antiquity, and only occa- 
sional evidence of their furnishings remains. The 
largest intact grave in the Yinxu area (and the rich- 
est Shang grave known so far) is located at the 
Xiaotun area and, based upon the inscriptions on 
many of the bronze vessels found in it, has been 
identified as the burial site of Fuhao (ti#), a con- 
sort of the Shang king Wuding — whose name also 
appears in oracle bone inscriptions. The grave is 
22 m? in size and 7.5 m deep, large in comparison 
to earlier graves, but only one-tenth of the size of 
the royal tombs (Figure 138). The measurements 
of the tomb and the identity of its main occupant 
indicate that, in terms of the Shang hierarchy, it 
was only of the third or fourth rank. The astound- 
ing quantity of grave goods found in it, therefore, 
offers a clue as to the even larger quantities of 
artifacts that must have originally furnished the 
highest ranking graves. 

All told, some sixteen hundred burial goods, 
sixteen human victims, a sacrificed dog, and some 
seven thousand cowrie shells accompanied Fuhao 
to her grave. Of these, the bronze artifacts are the 
most impressive. They include 195 bronze ritual 
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Figure 138. The grave of Fuhao at Yinxu (after Zhong- 
guo 1980: 8). 
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vessels and 271 bronze weapons, tools, and other 
small artifacts with a combined weight of 1,600 kg. 
In addition to the bronzes, the grave also contained 
755 jade artifacts, 564 carved bone artifacts, some 
inlayed with turquoise, two ivory cups, and more 
(Bagley 1999: 194—202). 

Hundreds of Late Shang graves have been 
located in Yinxu and other contemporaneous sites. 
As in previous periods, most graves are relatively 
small and simple, containing only a few inexpen- 
sive grave goods (Zhongguo Shehui 2003: 331— 
8). This gap between rich and poor graves clearly 
reflects a dramatic increase in sociopolitical and 
economic stratification. As of yet, we do not have 
evidence for the development of formal sumptuary 
roles that might have determined the size and type 
of the grave according to the status of its occupant. 
However, tomb features such as ramps, known not 
only from Yinxu, but from other sites as well, sug- 
gest a more direct status reference, at least among 
the paramount elite. 

Evidence of Shang ritual activities, especially 
those related to the Shang kings and their courts, 
is plentiful. The best examples are of oracle bone 
divinations and the ritual activities referred to in 
the oracle bone inscriptions. The Xiaotun com- 
plex, where most of the oracle bones have been 
found, seems to have functioned as the ritual (or 
palatial-ritual) center of the Shang court during 
the Late Shang period. 

Other dramatic indications of royal ritual 
include evidence of large-scale human sacrifices. 
Skeletons of human victims are found in both royal 
and elite graves, sometimes with one hundred or 
more victims in a single tomb, indicating that the 
large-scale sacrifice of humans (and animals) was 
a part of mortuary rituals. Large-scale human sac- 
rifice dated to the Erligang period is also known 
from Zhengzhou, but the most striking evidence 
of human sacrifice is found in the eastern section of 
the Xibeigang cemetery, where more than a thou- 
sand small earthen pits are aligned in orderly rows, 
each pit containing up to twelve human skeletons. 
Many of the skeletons were decapitated, a method 
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Figure 139. A pit with human sacrifice from the eastern part of Xibeigang (after Chen Zhida 2006: 121). 


of sacrifice well known from the oracle bone 
inscriptions, and the skulls placed in separate 
pits (Figure 139). Apparently, while many of the 
human sacrificial victims found in graves and other 
contexts were to be retainers in the afterlife, the 
bodies placed in the pits were those of non-Shang 
captives who were sacrificed to the gods and ances- 
tors (Shelach 1996). 

Pits containing offerings or sacrifices seem to 
have played an important role in the royal and 
elite ceremonies of the Shang. In Zhengzhou, 
for instance, the richest concentrations of bronze 
vessels come from such pits (Thorp 2006: 85— 
91). Some special pits, found almost exclusively 
at Yinxu, contained a chariot with the two horses 
that drew it, its human drivers, and all of their 
equipment (Figure 140). A total of 25 “chariot 
pits” have been found in different localities in 


Yinxu. This “extravagant” destruction of artifacts, 
animals, and humans must have been an impres- 
sive demonstration of the wealth and power of the 
Shang royal house. 


Craft Production and Technology 


Many lines of evidence point to a dramatic increase 
in the sophistication of craft production and the 
level of specialization during the Shang period. 
The most sophisticated products of this special- 
ized craftsmanship were those used by the Shang 
elite, and the location of workshops in and around 
the political centers of the Shang suggests that 
the artisans working there were specialists directly 
sponsored and controlled by the Shang court. The 
sheer volume of production and the complexity 
of the production processes demonstrate a highly 
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Figure 140. Chariot pit from Yinxu (after Chen Zhida 2006: 147). 


developed Shang system for obtaining supplies of 
raw materials, overseeing the production process, 
and maintaining the specialists. 

As noted, bronze is the craft for which the Shang 
dynasty is best known. The technology used to 
cast bronze vessels — the “piece-mold” or section- 
mold technique — was already developed by the 


Frlitou period, but it reach a much higher level 
of sophistication during this period. The first step 
of the piece-mold technique was the creation of 
a solid core made of clay that formed the desired 
inner volume and shape of the bronze vessel. An 
outer jacket made of several mold pieces was then 
built around this core. The outer mold pieces were 
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Figure 141. The “piece-mold” casting technique (after 
Zhongguo Shehui 1994: 259). 


also incised or stamped with the decorations to 
appear on the exterior of the vessel. The mold 
parts made of clay were fired, and then assembled 
so as to leave a thin gap between them and the 
core. Finally, the molten bronze was poured into 
this gap, and after the bronze solidified the mold 
was broken to release the vessel (Figure 141). More 
complex vessels with parts such as handles, legs, or 
spouts were often cast in more than one pour. 
The protruding parts were cast separately and then 
connected to the mold through preprepared holes 
so that, when the main body of the vessel was cast, 
they were welded to it. 

The method for casting of bronze vessels 
required very high levels of accuracy. The mold 
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Figure 142. Grooves used to connect two parts of a 
casting mold found at the Xiaomingtun foundry, Yinxu 
(after Yinxu Xiaomintun 2007: 19). 


pieces had to fit one another perfectly, so as to 
leave no gap into which the molten metal could 
leak and in order to form a perfect jacket of an even 
width around the core. The decorations, which 
were either incised or, more often, stamped into 
the inside of the mold pieces, were also expected 
to align perfectly and appear as a continuous curve 
on the finished vessel. To ensure this, nooks and 
bulges were added to the side of the mold pieces so 
as to secure them together (Figure 142). Spacers — 
small pieces of bronze — were wedged between the 
core and the outer jacket to prevent them from 
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Figure 143. Finished Shang bronze vessel showing 


traces of metal that filtered through the seam between 
the two parts of the casting mold (photo by Gary Lee 
Todd). 


touching each other. Despite these efforts, as well 
as the retouching of the finished bronze vessels, 
lines of the metal that filtered through the seams 
between the parts of the casting mold can often 
be seen on both the outside and inside of Shang 
bronze vessels (Figure 143). 

One of the difficulties involved in the piece- 
mold technique was preventing the mold from 
shrinking too much during firing and, in particu- 
lar, preventing uneven shrinking that deformed the 
mold pieces and the decorations carved into them. 
Modern-day experiments have shown that Shang 
casters developed various techniques to minimize 
this shrinking and deformation, such as adding 
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plant ashes and crushed fired clay to the clay from 
which the molds were made (Li 2007). 

Shang vessel shapes are much more varied than 
in previous periods and much more lavishly deco- 
rated (Figures 144 and 145). The complexity and 
sheer size of some of these vessels show their cast- 
ing to have been a real technological achieve- 
ment. For example, one square ding (fangding JT 1m) 
bronze dated to the Erligang period is 100 cm 
tall and weighs 86.4 kg, while three hoards of 
bronze objects discovered in the outer city of 
Zhengzhou contained twenty-eight bronzes with 
a total weight of greater than s00 kg (Thorp 
2006: 86-91). By the Late Shang, the scale of 
bronze production reached unprecedented levels. 
For instance, a single bronze vessel discovered in 
Yinxu — the Si Mu Wu Fangding (FI) BESTT W) — 
weighs 875 kg, making it the largest bronze vessel 
cast anywhere in the ancient world (Figure 146). 
The extraordinary number of bronzes found at 
the Fuhao grave can only inspire us to imagine 
what the ten-times-larger graves of Shang kings 
may have contained. This overwhelming wealth 
of evidence brought one researcher to argue that 
China is the only place in the world where the 
term “Bronze Age” is deservedly used, because 
“the Bronze Age of China is set apart from all 
others by the enormous quantities of metal it 
has left us” (Bagley 1999: 137). The production 
of such large quantities of metal required a very 
substantial infrastructure to ensure the supply of 
copper and tin ores (obtained through organized 
mining or trade with mining societies), construct 
and maintain smelting and casting facilities, supply 
their fuel, and so on. 

This production system was clearly not only 
very extensive but also highly complex. It 
demanded control over and coordination of differ- 
ent types of activity conducted at different local- 
ities, some of which, such as mining, were prob- 
ably carried out far away from the Shang centers. 
According to one scholar, the successful casting 
of a bronze vessel required at least twelve different 
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Figure 144. Typical shapes of Shang bronzes (after Zhongguo Qingtong 1997: 2, 3, 5-8, 24, 29). 


steps (not including the mining of ores and the ini- 
tial casting of bronze ingots), each performed by a 
different specialist (Li 2007). In many respects, this 
kind of collaboration and interdependence among 
highly specialized artisans resembles the structure 
of far more modern industries. 

The remains of slugs, crucibles, and casting 
molds located in and around Shang sites such as 
Zhengzhou, Panlongcheng, and Yinxu help iden- 
tify the location of bronze foundries and work- 
shops (Figure 147). Research on these workshops 


further illustrates the complexity and highly spe- 
cialized nature of Shang bronze production. A 
study of mold parts found at the bronze work- 
shops in Zhengzhou suggests that the Nanguanwai 
(Fd Xb) workshop, for example, specialized in 
the production of ritual vessels (although it also 
produced tools and weapons), while another, 
Zijingshan ($710), focused on weapons and 
small tools (Henan 2001: 307-83). Such workshop 
specialization, which can be seen in other crafts as 
well, may have to do not only with the artisans 
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Figure 145. Typical Shang bronzes and their decorations (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


working in each foundry, but also with the level 
of political control over and sponsorship of each 
of these workshops. 

Some six bronze workshops have been found at 
Yinxu, with considerable variation in their size and 
production capabilities (Figure 134). Some were 
located inside the moated elite area of Xiaotun, 
suggesting a close association with the activities of 
the king’s court, while others, outside of this area, 
may have been more independent. The largest 
area devoted to bronze production was found near 
Xiaomintun (# R): this zone was subdivided 
into three separate workshops occupying a total 
area of more than 5 ha. Tens of thousands of mold 
and furnace fragments found here suggest produc- 
tion on a grand scale. 

There is evidence of the production of ritual 
vessels and prestige artifacts, such as chariot gear, 


at most of the workshops in Yinxu, but some seem 
to have been specifically dedicated to the produc- 
tion of particularly large and complex artifacts. At 
the Miaopu (fH Ñl) foundry, for example, mold 
fragments from the casting of a vessel very close in 
size to the Si Mu Wu Fangding were found. Iden- 


tifiable mold fragments from the western foundry 
at Xiaomintun, on the other hand, suggest that 
weapons and tools were its main products, along- 
side less complex ritual vessels and chariot gear (Li 
2007; Yinxu Xiaomintun 2007; Zhongguo Shehui 
1994: 83—93). 

Bronze production took place not only at the 
paramount center of the Shang polity, but in sec- 
ondary centers as well. For example, the remains 
of crucibles and slag identified at five locations 
around the Panlongcheng site strongly indicate 
local production of bronze (Hubei 2001). It has 
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Figure 146. The Si Mu Wu Ding (VU EES Jy 4h) 
(photo by Gary Lee Todd). 


been suggested that only the smelting of ores and 
perhaps the casting of simple bronze artifacts were 
performed locally, while the more complex bronze 
vessels found at Panlongcheng —identical in shape 
and decorations to those found at Zhengzhou — 
were brought from the north (Liu and Chen 2003: 
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116-17). However, regardless of whether bronze 
vessels were produced locally or imported to Pan- 
longcheng from the Zhengzhou area, the fact that 
all of the bronze vessels found in areas far from the 
Shang center — not only in Panlongcheng, but in 
other places as well — are remarkably similar to ves- 
sels from the center of power suggests tight control 
over the production, distribution, and use of ritual 
bronze vessels. 

Some of these attributes of bronze produc- 
tion are shared by other Shang crafts. A pottery 
workshop at found at the Minggonglu (421) 
locality, west of the inner walls of Zhengzhou, 
yielded very limited variety of vessels, suggesting 
a high degree of workshop specialization (Henan 
2001: 384-425). At Yinxu, the pottery work- 
shop at Miaopubeidi (ffi MJEH) seems to have 
specialized in the production of dou (1) high-stem 
vessels. However, it is probable that ceramic vessels 
for everyday use were produced at the household 
or village levels, without the intervention of the 
state. 

A great deal of evidence of bone production was 
found at Yinxu, which also suggests a combina- 
tion of household-level and specialized workshop 


Figure 147. Remains of bronze crucibles from Zhengzhou (after Henan 2001: 350). 
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production. Much of the evidence of bone pro- 
duction, such as unfinished artifacts and produc- 
tion debris, is scattered within and across inhab- 
ited areas, but three large workshops, discovered 
at Beixinzhuang (JÆ JE), Dasikong (K =] Æ), 
and Tiesanlu (#k = IK), appear to have special- 
ized mainly in producing decorative pins (includ- 
ing hairpins), awls, and arrowheads (Campbell 
et al. 2011; Zhongguo Shehui 1994: 93-6). The 
scale of production is indicated by 34,000 kg of 
animal bones, most of them worked, which were 
excavated from a trench that composes only a small 
portion of the Tiesanlu workshop’s total area. The 
remains at this workshop suggest a well-organized 
division of labor and a high level of specialization 
(Campbell et al. 2011). Almost five hundred dec- 
orated pins and hairpins found in the Fuhao grave 
(Zhongguo Shehui 1980: 208-13), as well as sim- 
ilar findings in other elite graves, suggest that they 
were prestige artifacts. However, findings of bone 

hairpins in nonelite contexts suggest that their 
distribution was not limited to the Shang elite. 

Other, more obviously prestigious bone and ivory 

objects are known from Shang graves, including 

the two ivory cups, one of them inlayed with 
turquoise pieces, from Fuhao’s tomb (Figure 148) 

(Zhongguo Shehui 1980: 215-18). The workshops 
that produced such sophisticated artifacts, how- 
ever, have yet to be found. 

Other types of specialized craft known from 
Shang graves and domestic sites include jade carv- 
ing, marble carving (in the production of architec- 
tural features, sculptures, and chime stones), and 
the production of lacquered artifacts and lacquer 
coating. 

The Shang used many nonlocal raw materials 
for the production of prestige and elite-related arti- 
facts, as well as for more general purposes. These 
nonlocal materials included the tin and copper 
used in the production of bronze, semiprecious 
stones such as jade, marble, and turquoise, the 
materials used to make lacquer, the cowrie shells 
found in graves, and the turtle shells used for div- 
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Figure 148. Ivory cup inlayed with turquoise pieces 
from the tomb of Fuhao (after Zhongguo 1980: 216). 


ination. References in oracle bone inscriptions 
suggest that the Shang court was concerned with 
the supply of such materials, and that it probably 
played an active role in obtaining them. 


THE ORACLE BONE INSCRIPTIONS 


Since they were first identified in 1899, the search 
for and study of oracle bone inscriptions have been 
among the most powerful driving forces in Shang 
archaeology. During the 1910s, the source of the 
inscribed bones that appeared on the market was 
traced to the village of Xiaotun near Anyang, and 
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during the 1920s and 1930s, the desire to obtain 
more inscriptions and study their contents led 
to the large-scale scientific excavations at Yinxu. 
These inscriptions not only provided definitive 
historical proof for the identification of the Shang 
with the archaeological remains at Yinxu and other 
sites, but also provided a framework for the analysis 
of much of the other archaeological data excavated 
from these sites. This section provides a short intro- 
duction to the format and functions of the oracle 
bones and the nature of their inscriptions. More 
detailed information on the inscriptions them- 
selves is included in the following section, as part 
of the discussion of the structure of the Shang state 
and society. 

Shang oracle bone divination represents the 
continuation of a tradition that was well established 
throughout north China during the Late Neolithic 
period, though by the Shang period it was prac- 
ticed at much greater intensity, in a more stan- 
dardized fashion, and under clear political control. 
Inscribing the process of divination onto the sur- 
face of a bone in writing — the earliest form of Chi- 
nese script known so far — is another Shang inno- 
vation. The inscriptions are dated from the reign 
of King Wuding (N T, ca. 1200 BCE) through 
to the end of the Shang (Keightley 1999: 240-1; 
Keightley 2002: vii). So far, more than two hun- 
dred thousand Shang oracle bones (complete and 
fragments) have been discovered, the vast majority 
from Xiaotun. Many of these bones, though not 
all of them, carry inscriptions.’ 

The concentration of the oracle bones in caches 
inside the ritual center of the Late Shang polity 
suggests that divination was a state-level affair. 
The inscriptions themselves suggest that the rit- 
uals were performed by state officials and presided 
over by the Shang king, who was regarded as the 
highest divination authority. It appears that bones 
were used as a medium of communication with 
the ancestors and high spirits. The process was 
understood to not only predict the future but also 
influence it by communicating with and worship- 
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ping the deities. The various subjects that were 
divined upon according to the inscriptions include 
the ritual cycle and the ritual obligations of the 
king, military campaigns, the construction of set- 
tlements, royal hunts and excursions, the manage- 
ment of agriculture, climatic conditions, and the 
personal affairs of the king and his court, such as 
sickness, childbirth, and dreams. 

The Shang were more selective in their use of 
raw materials for divination than previous cultures. 
Only certain types of bones — primarily turtle plas- 
trons and cattle scapula — were used for divination, 
perhaps because of their supposed spiritual qual- 
ities, but more probably because these large, flat 
bones provided good surfaces for both the div- 
ination process and the inscriptions. In prepara- 
tion for the ceremony the bones were cleaned 
and smoothed and two rows of hollows were 
drilled into them. During the divination process, 
an intensely hot object (perhaps a burning hard- 
wood brand) was applied to the hollows, causing 
the bones to crack. The Chinese term “to divine” 
(bu Ñ) is a graphic depiction of these cracks that 
were shaped by the predrilled hollows (Figure 
149). The diviners and kings read (or divined) the 
ancestors’ answers to their questions or statements 
in these cracks. 

The process of oracle bone divination seems 
to have been very systematic and almost ratio- 
nal. Divination was never based on a single crack, 
but rather on a series of cracks. Each crack was 
numbered, and they appear to have been used 
in groups to counterbalance one another. The 
inscriptions show that, in many instances, the same 
statement/question was posed twice, once in the 
positive and once in the negative, and each was 
tested with several cracks, until a satisfactory con- 
clusion was reached. 

Because many uninscribed bones have also been 
found, it would appear that writing was not an 
essential part of divination, but it may have been 
understood as an improved form of communi- 
cation with the ancestors that also enhanced the 
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Figure 149. Hollows on the reverse side of an oracle bone. 


Shang court’s monopoly over the ritual. All of the 
inscriptions follow a single formula: they begin 
with the day of the divination and the name of the 
diviner, and follow with the statement (known 
in the literatures as “charges”) and the notation 
on the crack reading. For example, inscription 
HJ9735 reads, “Crack-making on jiawu day. Yan 
divined. The eastern land will receive harvest.” 
On the reverse side of the bone is the same charge, 
the east- 
ern land will not receive a good harvest”), and the 


repeated this time in the negative (“... 


crack notation, “auspicious,” on the left hand side. 
In many cases, the king is named as the one making 
the cracks, pronouncing the charges, or interpret- 
ing the cracks, pointing to the personal participa- 
tion of the king in the process of divination. 

In a relatively small number of inscriptions, a 
verification section records what happened after 
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the divination results were read and confirms their 
accuracy. Inscription HJ37380, for example, con- 
tains all the parts of the process, including the prog- 
nostication and verification. It reads, “On renzi 
(day 49) the king made cracks and divined. ‘Hunt- 
ing at Zhi, going and coming back there will be 
no harm.’ The king read the cracks and said, 
‘prolonged auspiciousness.’ Indeed (we) caught 
foxes, forty one; mi-deer, eight; rhinoceroses, one” 
(Keightley 1997: 41).* 

Verification records that refer to events that 
happened after the divination suggest that the 
oracle bone inscriptions themselves were not (or 
not always) the primary records of the divination 
process; rather, it was first recorded on perish- 
able materials and only later inscribed onto the 
bones. This reconstruction implies a much more 
comprehensive use of writing in Shang society, 
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extending perhaps to the running of the Shang 
state and economy (Keightley 2006: 183-5). No 
less important, this complex process, in which the 
work of different state-attached specialists (bone 
preparers, diviners, scribes, and engravers) was 
coordinated over time and space, provides us with 
a valuable glimpse into the political system of the 
Shang. 


SHAMAN OR TECHNOCRATS? THE 
RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP STRATEGIES OF SHANG 
KINGS 


In his book Art, Myth, and Ritual: The Path to 
Political Authority in Ancient China, the eminent 
Chinese archaeologist K. C. Chang proposed that 
the power and prestige of the Shang kings were 
related to their role as shamans. Shamans are reli- 
gious specialists who communicate with the spir- 
its thorough trance and rituals that often involve 
music, dance, and the use of animal costumes 
and animal parts. Shamans are commonly associ- 
ated with curing illnesses, but also with resolving 
social tensions. Ethnographic studies first identi- 
fied shamanism among the indigenous populations 
of Siberia, but it is (or was) common in many other 
parts of the world, including Mongolia and North 
America, for instance. Shamanic practices are well 
documented in Korea, as well as among Chinese- 
speaking populations, such as those in Taiwan and 
south China (cf. Shahar 1998). 

Although shamanism is usually associated with 
tribal societies or folk beliefs, according to Chang, 
ancient states in China were founded on shaman- 
istic principles. The charisma and legitimation of 
Shang kings was based on their role as mediators 
between the human world and that of the spir- 
its, and their actions were guided by the results of 
this communication. Moreover, Chang identifies 
the decoration motifs on Shang and Zhou bronzes 
such as the Taotie (Figure 150) with shamanism. 
He argues that these motifs “are images of the 


Figure 150. The Taotie motif on a Shang bronze vessel. 


various animals that served as the helpers of 
shamans and shamanesses in the task of communi- 
cation between heaven and earth, the spirits and 
the living” (Chang 1983: 65). According to Chang, 
the role of (real or mythical) animals as assistants 
to the shaman, serving as a kind of “cosmic vehi- 
cles,” is ubiquitous in Chinese art of later periods as 
well. Chang and others believe that the crucial role 
played by shamanism in the formation and struc- 
ture of early states in China set it apart from West- 
ern civilizations such as Mesopotamia and Egypt 
(Chang 1989; Liu 2004). Others strongly object to 
this proposition. Robert Bagley (1990), for exam- 
ple, argued that there is no evidence that connects 
Shang bronze decoration motifs with shamanism. 

A close reading of the oracle inscriptions sug- 
gests a very formalistic and structured ritual rather 
than the energetic type of performance associated 
with shamanism (Keightley 1999: 262). Although 
the king communicated with the supernatural 
world, nowhere in the texts, or in later texts for 
that matter (cf. Falkenhausen 1993), do we have 
any hint that the king or any of his diviners was 
in a state of trance. On the contrary, the pro- 
cess seems to have been very “bureaucratic”: the 
meticulous documentation of facts (place and time 
of divination, names, etc.), the repetition of the 
statements, the reading of cracking patterns, and 
even the post facto verification of the results are all 
much more suggestive of an administrative rather 
than an expressive shamanistic state of mind. 
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This is not so say that shamanism or shamanic- 
like practices did not exist in Chinese culture. 
In fact, texts from later periods, as well as 
ethnographic observations, do indeed document 
shamanistic practices, but they are usually associ- 
ated with folk beliefs. People from higher levels of 
society, including emperors and the members of 
their households, might employ such practices in 
their private life, but usually not in affairs of state. 
This certainly seems to have been the case dur- 
ing the Shang and Zhou periods. State-level reli- 
gion appears to have been highly ceremonial and 
performative. It required that the king or nobles 
follow strict roles and left very little room for devi- 
ations or personal expressions. While the charisma 
of the king (and of later emperors) was indeed 
related to his role as an intermediary between 
humans and the natural and supernatural world, 
this relationship was conceived of not in shaman- 
istic terms, but rather in the terms that are familiar 
to formal state religions known in other parts of 
the world. 


THE STRUCTURE AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE SHANG STATE 


The territorial extent of the Shang state and the 
extent of its territorial integration are among the 
most hotly debated issues between Shang special- 
ists. While some see the Shang as a relatively small- 
scale polity that controlled only a limited area 
in northern and central Henan province, others 
argue for a vast territorial expanse that includes 
the entire Yellow and Wei River basins, as well 
as areas to their north, and parts of the Yangzi 
River basin to the south (Chang 1986; Shaugh- 
nessy 1989). Others have suggested that the geo- 
graphic extent of the Shang polity varied consid- 
erably throughout the Shang period. According to 
this proposition, the Shang period started with a 
rapid military expansion into a vast area that, in 
addition to the core area in Henan province, also 
included parts of Shaanxi (the lower Wei River) 
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and Shanxi (the middle Yellow River), western 
Shandong, and the middle Yangzi River region. 
A shift eastward and a gradual retreat from areas 
in the west occurred during the latter part of the 
Early Shang and the Middle Shang. During this 
period, the center of the Shang polity also shifted 
northward to the Anyang area. Finally, the terri- 
tory under the control of the Shang state shrunk 
quite drastically during the Late Shang, when it 
lost control of territories in the middle Yangzi, 
and its control of some regions within the Yellow 
River basin was challenged as well (Liu and Chen 
2003: 127-45). 

This debate among the minimalist, maximal- 
ist, and dynamic models of the Shang’s territorial 
extent creates a false impression ofa territorial state 
with demarcated borders and a clear territorial def- 
inition. However, as many scholars have pointed 
out, one of the main attributes of the Shang state, 
and indeed of all early states in China, was its 
lack of clear concepts of borders and territorial 
integrity. Chang (1980: 210) describes the Shang 
state as a network of towns, while Keightley (1978— 
80) likens the Shang territory to Gruyere cheese, 
full of non-Shang holes. The important issue is, 
therefore, not so much the territorial extent of the 
Shang, but the way this territory was controlled. 

The content of the oracle bones inscriptions 
suggests that during the Late Shang, the state 
(beyond perhaps the immediate area surround- 
ing Yinxu) was conceived of not in territorial 
terms, but rather as a constantly negotiated coali- 
tion between the Shang and other groups. These 
coalitions were apparently quite fluid, and the 
Shang king was not certain that he would actu- 
ally receive the support of the local leaders at any 
given time. For example, inscription Heji 6409 
reads, “Crack-making on dingyou, Que divined: 
This season the king (wants to) raise 5,000 men 
to campaign against the Tufang (77), he will 
receive assistance.” The fact that this statement 
was divined upon makes it clear that the king did 
not control the five thousand men he wanted to 
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enlist, and that he needed the support of the local 
chiefs. 

Ideally, the Shang world can be described as 
a system of three concentric regions, each inside 
the other, but without clear borders that formally 
separated them from one another. At the center 
was the Shang capital and the territories adja- 
cent to it, which were directly controlled by the 
Shang court. The second region was populated 
by Shang’s allies or potential allies. This area was 
referred to in the oracle bone inscriptions as the 
Four Lands (si tu PU +L), north, south, east, and 
west of the Shang center (Keightley 1999: 269). 
The king divined on matters such as the harvests 
of these regions, and so he must have had an inter- 
est in their well-being. However, it is clear that 
the Shang did not have a bureaucratic structure 
controlling these territories. Relations with them 
were highly dependent on the actions and per- 
sona of the king. According to some estimates, the 
Shang king spent about half his time traveling with 
his court through these territories and among the 
groups that lived there, hunting, performing ritu- 
als, demonstrating his powers, gaining legitimacy, 
and maintaining his alliance with the local leaders 
(Keightley 1978—80). 

Beyond the sphere of the Four Lands were the 
lands of the Shang’s enemies, known in the oracle 
bone inscriptions by the collective suffix fang (J7). 
The adversarial nature of these groups is made 
clear by the fact that the Shang king never divined 
about the harvests reaped by those groups, as well 
as by the numerous mentions in the oracle bone 
inscriptions of war between the Shang and its allies 
and the fang groups (Keightley 2002: 66-8). 

Some claim that the relatively weak Shang sys- 
tem as it is seen through the oracle bone inscrip- 
tions is a result of the demise of a much more 
centralized system that existed during the Early 
Shang period (Liu and Chen 2003: 127-45). I 
disagree with this trajectory reading, and believe 
that, given the current archaeological evidence, it 
is unlikely that the Late Shang system was weaker 
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or less centralized than that of the Early Shang. 
The oracle bone inscriptions aside, archaeological 
evidence relevant to the power of the Shang kings 
and their courts during the Late Shang period is 
much more impressive than that pertaining to the 
Early and Middle Shang. As discussed earlier, none 
of the graves from the Early and Middle Shang 
periods come close to the grandeur of the graves 
of Shang kings discovered at Xibeigang. While it 
is clear that the kings of the Early Shang were 
able to control resources and labor on a large scale, 
the currently available evidence suggests that these 
resources were used for more public projects, such 
as the walls of Zhengzhou, while during the Late 
Shang investments were more clearly associated 
with the persona of the king or with his courtiers. 
The scale and richness of the furnishings discov- 
ered inside Fuhao’s grave are evidence of the quan- 
tity of resources (in terms of labor, expertise, and 
materials) that were expended on projects related 
to the personal prestige and well-being of high- 
status individuals. 

The Shang system shows unmistakable signs of 
specialization and division of labor. Clear exam- 
ples are the identification in the inscriptions of 
people in charge of specific tasks, such as prepar- 
ing the bones and overseeing the divination pro- 
cess itself, keeping records, and so on (Keightley 
1999: 236-7). Records of the Shang king order- 
ing certain people to perform certain tasks — such 
as in inscription Heji 33209, “The king orders 
the Duo Yin (officers) to open up the fields in the 


” 


west...” (trans. Keightley 2002: 62) — are also sug- 
gestive of the development of an incipient bureau- 
cratic system. Control over craft production can 
be regarded as an archaeological correlate of such a 
system. 

The overall impression, however, is that the 
Shang had a generalized administrative system. 
Seemingly official titles, such as “servitor” (chen 
Et), appear to denote ad hoc appointments rather 
than permanent offices or administrative positions. 
Moreover, the king himself is often portrayed as 
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personally ordering or inspecting even very mun- 
dane tasks, such as the opening of new fields 
(Keightley 1999: 278-88). The king seems to have 
been personally responsible for most aspects of the 
state’s operation, including not only the function- 
ing of the court in the capital, but also, in the 
course of his many tours, the inspection of public 
works, the maintenance of dominance over more 
remote territories, and relations with neighboring 
groups. 


The State Economy of the Shang Polity 


This contradiction in the Shang’s bureaucratic sys- 
tem — between highly specialized segments and 
a very generalized overall structure — is also sug- 
gested for the economic system of the Shang. On 
the one hand, Shang craft reached very high levels 
of specialization and an almost unparalleled level 
of production. On the other, the state economy is 
usually portrayed as quite primitive: it lacked insti- 
tutionalized mechanism of tax collection and was 
based on the king’s direct control over agricultural 
land and animal herds, as well as on unsystematic 
tribute relations. For many scholars, this was an 
elite-based redistributive system (Chang 1980; Liu 
and Chen 2003; Underhill and Fang 2004). It may 
be true, as recent studies have argued (e.g., Camp- 
bell et al. 2011), that this interpretation is biased 
because most of the research has focused on the 
elite-oriented bronze industry and on the ritual 
oracle bone inscriptions. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the basic tenets of the commonly held view 
of the Shang state economy remain valid. 

One of the most fundamental issues, and one 
that is extremely difficult to resolve, concerns the 
financing of the Shang state. On the one hand, it 
is clear that the maintenance of the Shang court 
and the large-scale projects it initiated, such as 
the constructions of city walls and royal tombs, 
required a substantial flow of resources (food sup- 
plies, manpower, materials). On the other hand, 
though, there is no evidence that the Shang had 
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any formal system for levying taxes. We know from 
the inscriptions that the Shang court received trib- 
utes from its neighbors, and sometimes from far 
away polities, but most of these tributes appear to 
have been materials related to Shang rituals, such 
as turtle shells and cattle required for divinations 
and other animals and human sacrificial victims 
needed for the royal rituals (Chang 1980; Under- 
hill and Fang 2004). How the Shang obtained 
the more fundamental resources it needed is less 
clear. 

According to one explanation, the king owned 
all the land under the control of the Shang (Chang 
1980: 220-30). The fact that agricultural fields 
are sometimes referred to in the inscriptions as 
“my” or “our” fields (wo tian $È H) and the pre- 
viously mentioned direct involvement of the king 
in activities such as ordering the opening of new 
fields or the inspection of agricultural production 
are used to support this claim. According to this 
model, farmers were organized in work groups 
called zhongren (AÁ), which were managed by 
state officials and supplied with work tools pro- 
duced en masse by the royal workshops. Batches 
of finished and unfinished stone tools found in the 
Xiaotun area, as well as the large-scale production 
of tools such as shovels in the bone workshops, 
are evidence in support of this model (Chang 
1980; Keightley 1999: 277-80). While no large- 
scale facilities for storing and redistributing quan- 
tities of grain have been found at Yinxu, the shape 
of the character representing “granary” in the 
inscriptions suggests above-ground facilities that 
may have not been preserved in the archaeological 
record (Underhill and Fang 2004: 134). 

While it is possible that the Shang court con- 
trolled the agricultural fields in the immediate area 
around Yinxu, it certainly had no stable control 
over, let alone ownership of, the land in the Four 
Lands regions, even those that were relatively close. 
The fact that the Shang king divined on the har- 
vest and well-being of these areas suggests that it 
was in his best interests that they prosper, perhaps 
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because that would help him gain their support, 
and maybe even extract manpower and food trib- 
utes from them. It does not imply that the king 
controlled these areas or that he could systemati- 
cally levy taxes from them. The large number of 
domesticated animal sacrifices mentioned in the 
inscriptions and the enormous quantities of ani- 
mal bones found in the debris of Shang work- 
shops suggest a constant supply of animals whose 
meat was probably consumed by the Shang court, 
and whose other parts — bones, antlers, hide — 
were used by Shang artisans. The royal pastures 
(mu 440) and the tending of herds mentioned in the 
inscriptions suggest that many of the animals were 
brought to the Shang capital from nearby regions 
directly controlled by the Shang king. Other ani- 
mals, however, are mentioned in the inscriptions 
as tribute from more remote peoples (Campbell et 
al. 2011; Keightley 1999: 280-1). 

Another state-level economic mechanism was 
the royal hunt, though it is not always recognized as 
such. The royal hunt is the most frequently divined 
upon subject in the oracle bone inscriptions, and 
it is clear that hunting was one of the most impor- 
tant activities of the Shang court (Chang 1980: 
214-15). Hunting expeditions served not only for 
leisure but also to show off the powers of the Shang 
king, to forge alliances with neighboring groups, 
and perhaps even as a kind of military training. 
Moreover, the large numbers of animals caught 
during these expeditions suggests that they sup- 
plied a considerable amount of meat (for sacrifice 
and consumption), as well as other animal prod- 
ucts. It is also possible that these hunts, together 
with the other royal tours, which occupied about 
half of the time of the king and his court, served 
as a kind of primitive taxing mechanism, whereby 
local groups had to provide provisions to sustain 
the large entourage passing through their territory 
(Keightley 1978—80). 

Craft production, especially of elite products 
such as bronze vessels, was a state-run system 
in which attached specialists worked under elite 
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supervision in large-scale workshops. Many of the 
finished artifacts were distributed among the court 
and to members of the local elite. The discovery of 
typical Shang bronzes in areas beyond the political 
control of the Shang suggests that some were also 
circulated within networks of gift exchange with 
the elites of neighboring or even more remote 
groups, or in exchange for resources from more 
remote areas (Underhill and Fang 2004; and see 
Chapter 9). 

The bone industry of the Shang possibly exem- 
plifies the intertwined nature of Shang’s craft pro- 
duction. Detailed analysis of remains from the 
Tiesanlu workshop, located south of the Xiao- 
tun center at Yinxu, suggests a mixing of elite and 
nonelite interests. The scale of production, evi- 
dence ofa well-organized division of labor, and the 
fact that a large quantity of the raw materials was 
associated with royal ritual activities suggest elite 
control and management. However, while some of 
the products may have been redistributed among 
the elite, the scale of production and the nature 
of some of the artifacts suggest nonelite consump- 
tion. These nonelite artifacts, such as pins, awls, 
arrowheads, and shovels, could have been dis- 
tributed in exchange for services or products, and 
they may have even circulated in a market system 
(Campbell et al. 2011). 

In conclusion, the archaeological and written 
records suggest that the economic system of the 
Shang was composed of different levels and sub- 
systems, and that different methods were employed 
to obtain the needed resources. At the subsistence 
level of the general population, it stands to rea- 
son that most communities were economically 
self-sufficient, while the court provided peasants 
with some agricultural tools, perhaps for large- 
scale works organized by the state. We know little 
about Shang period village life, but we do know 
that the technology for producing utilitarian arti- 
facts, such as ceramic vessels and agriculture tools, 
as well as the construction of houses, remained 
unchanged from the Neolithic period, and so we 
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have no reason to assume that the villagers could 
not have provided for their own needs. 


Power, Institution, and Legitimation: A Model 
of the Shang State 


The preceding discussion portrays the Shang sys- 
tem as the embodiment of what appear to be 
fundamental contradictions. These contradictions 
include the extensive sphere of the Shang’s cultural 
influence on the one hand, and the relatively small 
region directly under the control of Shang kings 
on the other; the seeming weakness of the Shang 
king in his dealing with different peoples and local 
leaders inside his territory versus his considerable 
ability to control large labor forces in the core 
area; the generalized administrative system of the 
Shang on the one hand, and the highly specialized 
nature of some aspects of the Shang court (div- 
ination) and state-controlled industry (bronze) on 
the other; and finally a tribute-based redistributive 
economic system versus the ability to amass large 
quantities of basic resources. 

The Shang kings were able to control the huge 
labor forces and resources needed to sustain the 
construction of large-scale projects and the pro- 
duction of prestige artifacts without the institu- 
tionalized and specialized administrative system 
that is usually associated with such activities. To 
give just one example, Zhengzhou was one of 
the largest walled cities anywhere in the ancient 
world, and its construction required a far greater 
investment than at Erlitou or anywhere else during 
the Late Neolithic period. Assuming that the walls 
were about 10 m high (they are currently preserved 
to a height of 9 m in some places), 20 m wide at the 
bottom and 10 m wide at the top, then about 200 
m? of pounded earth would have been needed 
to construct just 1 m of wall (not taking into 
account the foundation trenches). The length of 
the inner wall at Zhengzhou is 6,960 m, meaning 
1,392,000 m° of pounded earth would have been 
needed to construct the entire wall. Working with 
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the estimate — based on ancient sources and mod- 
ern experiments — that a single conscript worker 
was expected to excavate, transport, and construct 
7.55 m? of pounded earth wall in a month (Shelach 
et al. 2011), the construction of the inner wall at 
Zhengzhou would have required some 5,346,700 
person/days of work. This is some five times more 
labor than the work required to construct the walls 
of Taosi, and some thirty-five times more than the 
work on the pounded earth platforms and enclo- 
sure at Erlitou. The exact length and dimensions 
of the outer walls at Zhengzhou are unknown, 
but the work required to construct them, and the 
moat that enclosed the city, must have been even 
greater. 

It is difficult to comprehend how such a project 
could have been accomplished without a support- 
ing bureaucratic system that kept records about 
the location of resources, potential workers, and 
the food to sustain them, and was able to mobi- 
lize and utilize them. However, this dichotomy 
between a highly powerful yet noninstitutionalized 
and generalist system, rather than being a reflec- 
tion of the absence of crucial information or of 
misunderstanding, may actually be a key factor 
in understanding how Shang’s sociopolitical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural dimensions were integrated. 
Such an understanding should take into consider- 
ation the issue of legitimation: the religious, ritual, 
and display mechanisms that ensured the submis- 
sion of the population to the Shang king. 

Large-scale human sacrifices and the ceremo- 
nial burial of expensive artifacts can be seen as 
one such mechanism. Oracle bone inscriptions 
describe large-scale sacrifices in which hundreds 
of people — probably captives — were slain in a sin- 
gle event; all told, thousands of such victims are 
mentioned (Shelach 1996). As mentioned, archae- 
ological evidence of human sacrifice is found in 
many Shang-related contexts. According to the 
inscriptions, the Shang went to great lengths to 
obtain these victims, some of whom were cap- 
tured in wars initiated by the Shang specifically as 
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expeditions to seize captives, and some of whom 
were acquired through tribute relations with other 
groups (Keightley 1978—80). However, why would 
they waste in this manner a valuable resource that 
could have been used, for example, in Shang pub- 
lic works? I interpret the extravagant behavior 
of the Shang as a way of visually demonstrating 
the supreme powers of the king. The ceremonial 
killing of a large number of people is an especially 
potent act that vividly demonstrates the powers 
(real and divine) of the king over life and death. 
Precisely because the king’s position was not insti- 
tutionalized, but rather was dependent on his per- 
sonal charisma, he had to frequently repeat such 
ceremonies in order to reaffirm this position. With 
the institutionalization of the king’s office and 
the kingly systems during the subsequent Zhou 
period, the frequency and scale of human sacrifice 
rapidly declined (Shelach 1996). The visual effects 
of other Shang ceremonies and Shang monuments, 
the hierarchical nature of the Shang religion, and 
the monopoly of the Shang kings over commu- 
nication with the ancestors are other examples 
of legitimating mechanisms that were an inte- 
gral part of the Shang sociopolitical and economic 
system. 

In a long series of seminal papers and books, 
K. C. Chang contrasts the early Chinese states 
founded on the control of communication through 
art, ritual, and extended family connections, with 
contemporaneous Western (Mesopotamian and 
European) civilizations, which were based on 
advances in food production, technology and 
trade, and the substitution of family ties with 
legal relations. Chang and others also thought that 
Chinese cities, which they described as political 
and religious nodes, were fundamentally different 
from Western cities that evolved as commercial 
and integrative centers (Chang 1983; Wheatley 
1971). New discoveries and novel analyses sug- 
gest that these sharp distinctions between two sup- 
posedly divergent models of the early state are 
overly simplistic. Early Chinese states and their 
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cities were not just about lineage relations and 
rituals — economic activities, and perhaps even an 
incipient market system, were no less important to 
the functioning of these polities (cf. Campbell et 
al. 2011) — and Western states may not have been 
so “rational” or devoid of kinship relations as the 
model suggests. More important, statehood should 
be seen not as a finite stage, but as a dynamic, 
variable, and continuous process. The example of 
the Shang, with its apparent internal contradic- 
tions and unique combination of economic, polit- 
ical, and legitimating mechanisms, is therefore an 
important case that should be included in any 
cross-cultural comparative attempt to understand 
the evolution of human society. 


THE FORMATION OF CHINESE CULTURE 
DURING THE SHANG PERIOD 


The remarkable similarity between aspects of 
Shang culture and attributes later seen as central 
to Chinese identity is one reason for the fasci- 
nation it generates among both Chinese scholars 
and the general public. Unmistakably “Chinese” 
aspects of Shang culture include the extensive use 
of Chinese script, the forms of ritual bronze ves- 
sels, and clear evidence of ancestor worship, to 
give just a few examples. Unlike previous cul- 
tures with so-called Chinese attributes, such as the 
Longshan or Erlitou (Chapters 6 and 7), the asso- 
ciation of Shang traits with later Chinese norms 
and identities is much more straightforward. Fore- 
most among these Shang traits is the appearance of 
a writing system that is clearly ancestral to all later 
Chinese writings, not only in the shape of individ- 
ual characters but also in the overall structure of the 
writing system. The Chinese writing of the oracle 
bone inscriptions is logographic — it uses graphs 
to record words rather than ideas, as in a ideo- 
graphic system, or sounds as in alphabetic systems 
(Keightley 2006: 182). All Chinese scripts have 
evolved from this one, including scripts used today, 
and they all have the same basic characteristics. 
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The use of writing as a kind of cultural capital to 
legitimate the position of the Shang kings and to 
communicate with the spirits and goods (Keight- 
ley 2006) is also a clear attribute of the Chinese 
civilization that followed. 

This use of the Chinese language and Chinese 
script, notions about the world of the gods, com- 
munication between the living and their ancestors 
(at least those of the elite), and the basic compo- 
nents of public worship are a convincing enough 
assembly of attributes to merit the identification 
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of the Shang as the first clearly “Chinese” culture. 
Nevertheless, this is an observation that we are 
able to make only in hindsight. The Shang peo- 
ple and the other groups living in China during 
the second half of the second millennium BCE 
did not yet see themselves as belonging to a uni- 
fied ethnos of any kind. There is no evidence 
of Shang self-identification that resembles any- 
thing like the all-inclusive notion of “Chinese” 
or “Xia” or “Huaxia” of the Eastern Zhou period 
(Chapter 10). 


CHAPTER 9 


REGIONAL VARIATION AND INTERREGIONAL 
INTERACTIONS DURING THE BRONZE AGE: 


“CENTER AND PERIPHERY” OR 
“INTERACTION SPHERES”? 


Over the past thirty years, the long-established 
focus on the archaeology of the Shang has 
given way to a broader geographical perspective. 
Research in such regions as the Sichuan basin, 
the middle Yangzi basin, and northeast China 
has highlighted the considerable regional varia- 
tion between societies that were contemporane- 
ous with the Shang. In this chapter, I return to 
one of the main themes of the book and address 
both the regional variation that existed during the 
so-called Shang period, and the different levels of 
intersocietal contact among Bronze Age societies. 

The first part of this chapter reviews the archae- 
ological data from these regions, placing particular 
emphasis on these societies’ level of sociopolitical 
complexity and the ways in which these complex- 
ities were structured in each region. Addressing 
the interactions between the societies belonging 
to or affiliated with the Shang and those societies 
located on their periphery allows us to test dif- 
ferent models concerning the type of interaction 
between societies at unequal levels of complexity 
and technological advancement. Can we describe 
such interactions as a core-periphery system? Did 
the more advanced societies of the core exploit 
the less complex peripheral societies? Or was it a 
symbiotic system, in which all participating soci- 
eties became politically and economically depen- 
dent on one other? Can we discern the develop- 
ment of an elite network of exchange in prestige 


items and rare materials? The last section of this 
chapter addresses the increase in quite intensive, 
long-range interactions, which, for the first time in 
Chinese history, connected societies across thou- 
sands of kilometers. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF REGIONS 
OUTSIDE THE SHANG POLITICAL 
SPHERE 


Chronological Issues 


Comparing the archaeology of the Shang, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8, with that of contemporaneous 
societies in other parts of China is not always easy, 
not least because much more is known about the 
former than the latter. One of the main obstacles 
to such a comparison is the crude and incom- 
plete nature of the chronology for many of these 
non-Shang societies (see Table 7). In the north- 
east, for example, the Lower Xiajiadian period 
ended at around 1500 or 1400 BCE, while the 
subsequent Upper Xiajiadian period is dated to 
between ca. 1200 and 600 BCE. The chronologi- 
cal gap between the two periods is attributed to the 
absence of good dating and not to an actual hiatus 
in the occupation (Shelach 2009: 37). In the Ordos 
region, the Zhukaigou culture ended at around 
1200 BCE, while the dates for the subsequent 
Ordos Bronzes culture (h 7K & Hy sk FF Fd 48) 
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TABLE 7. Archaeological Periods by Region 
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Area Period Dates BCE 
Northeast Upper Xiajiadian 2 30K LE 1200-600 
Ordos Zhukaigou AIF (phase V) 1400—1200 
Ordos Xicha H Early first millennium 
Northwest: Qinghai and parts of Gansu Kayue FH 1600—600 
Northwest (eastern Gansu and Shaanxi) Siwa SF 1300—600 
Sichuan Sanxingdui = EH 1700-1150 
Sichuan Shi’erqiao FZ 1200-800 
Middle-Lower Yangzi Wucheng RI I $00—I 100 
Yunnan Early Bronze 1000-500 
Lingnan Upper Layers of Shixia 4 IK 1200-700 


and Yuanlongpo JUHEI 


begin only around the eighth century BCE. Far- 
ther to the west, the Kayue culture of Gansu and 
Qinghai is dated from the mid-second millennium 
to the end of the first millennium BCE, or, more 
conservatively, from the mid-second to the mid- 
first millennium BCE (Gao 1993). This excep- 
tionally long time frame renders it a difficult and 
confusing unit to work with and useless for many 
analytical purposes. In central and western China, 
chronological units also tend to be very long. In 
the Sichuan basin, the Sanxingdui period is dated 
to ca. 1700 to 1150 BCE and the periods that fol- 
low it are neither well known nor well dated. In 
Yunnan, the chronological sequence is even less 
secure, with so-called Neolithic cultures extend- 
ing to the end of the second millennium BCE 
and Early Bronze culture dated to ca. 1000 to 500 
BCE. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD 


Northeast China 


The second half of the second millennium and 
the early part of the first millennium BCE was 
a period of great transformation along China’s 
northern frontiers. In the northeast, this transfor- 
mation is archaeologically manifested in the tran- 


sition from the Lower to the Upper Xiajiadian 
periods. This transformation, however, is not rep- 
resented in the demographic record, which indi- 
cate continued high population densities. Within 
the roughly 1,200 km? area covered by the Chifeng 
regional survey, Upper Xiajiadian sites cover an 
accumulated area of 1,007 ha (compared to 920 ha 
during the Lower Xiajiadian). The total popula- 
tion of the survey area during the Upper Xiajia- 
dian — calculated on the basis of occupation area, 
artifact density, and the duration of the period — 
is estimated at 60,000 to 120,000, some $0 per- 
cent higher than estimates for the Lower Xiajia- 
dian population. Moreover, the nucleation of the 
population was also high (Chifeng 2011). 

The changes between Lower and Upper Xiajia- 
dian periods, which were once viewed as evidence 
of the transition from a sedentary agricultural to 
a pastoral nomadic society, are now viewed as a 
more complex political, economic, and cultural 
process (Shelach 2009). Unlike Lower Xiajiadian 
period sites, Upper Xiajiadian sites show no signs 
of massive defense systems or other types of public 
structures, and only a minimal amount of labor 
appears to have been invested in all their domes- 
tic structures. In fact, at the few excavations that 
have been carried out at Upper Xiajiadian sites, 
very few house remains were located and the most 
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Figure 151. Map ofall sites mentioned in Chapter 9: 1. Dajing; 2. Guandongche; 3. Dashanqian and Xiaoheishigou; 


4. Chaodaogou; 5. Zahongluke; 6. Tiebanhe; 7. Dahuazhongzhuang; 8. Fengtai; 9. Xindian; 10. Ximaqing; I1. 


Xicha; 12. Zhukaigou; 13. Yantoucun; 14. Fengchu Qijiacun; 15. Sanxingdui; 16. Shierqiao Jinsha; 17. Haimenkou; 
18. Wanjiaba; 19. Zhongba; 20. Tongliishan; 21. Tongling in Jiangxi; 22. Wucheng; 23. Niucheng; 24. Dayangzhou 


(Xingan). 


common features are pits — which may have been 
used for storage or refuse — that, in many cases, 
were dug into Lower Xiajiadian strata (Chifeng 
2011). 

No less dramatic a shift is evident in ritual prac- 
tices, especially those associated with mortuary 
behavior. Upper Xiajiadian graves are found in 
clusters (or cemeteries), but, unlike Lower Xia- 
jiadian cemeteries, they are not always associated 
with a specific domestic site and are sometimes 
located at a high elevation and far away from any 
settlements. Some of these clusters are relatively 
large, containing more than a hundred graves, but 


others are much smaller (Shelach 1999: 149-50). 
Unlike graves from the Lower Xiajiadian period, 
most burials in the Upper Xiajiadian period were 
marked above the ground by a pile of earth and 
unhewed stones. Under this pile, large stone slabs 
were placed vertically in a pit, so as to form 
a narrow burial chamber or coffin. Most such 
coffins are approximately aligned along an east- 
west axis. Larger graves also contain evidence of 
a second wooden coffin, which was constructed 
inside the tomb’s stone structure. A single indi- 
vidual in the extended supine position was placed 
in each of these tombs, and the stone coffin was 
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Figure 152. Typical Upper Xiajiadian graves (after Neimenggu 2009: 307-8) 


then covered with a layer of horizontal stone slabs 
(Figure 152). 

The artifacts placed in Upper Xiajiadian period 
graves also reflect a departure from the mortuary 
traditions of the Lower Xiajiadian period. Only 
few ceramic vessels have been found inside Upper 
Xiajiadian period graves, and the emphasis dur- 
ing this period seems to have shifted to placing 
personal ornaments, tools, and weapons, most of 
which were made of bronze, in the graves (Shelach 
1999). The number of bronzes ranges from one or 
two in the small graves to more than two hundred 
pieces in the largest ones. 


The development of craft specialization in 
northeast China is a more complicated issue, as 
it seems that the quality of some types of arti- 
facts deteriorated in comparison to earlier peri- 
ods, while other industries seem to have evolved. 
For example, the quality of ceramic production 
seems to have declined: the firing temperature 
of Upper Xiajiadian ceramics was probably lower 
than that of Lower Xiajiadian ones, producing soft 
and crumbly ceramics with inconsistent colors, a 
clear indication of poorer control over the fir- 
ing process (Shelach 1999: 151-2). While many of 
the vessels were produced on a wheel, thick and 
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Figure 153. Comparison of Lower Xiajiadian period (A) and Upper Xiajiadian period (B) ceramics from the 


Chifeng region (after Shelach 2009: 22). 


uneven vessel walls suggest an increasing level of 
hand production. Nevertheless, the shapes of these 
ceramic vessels reflect a clear continuity between 
the Lower and the Upper Xiajiadian periods 
(Figure 153). 

In contrast, the production of metal artifacts 
seems to have grown both in quality and in quan- 
tity during the Upper Xiajiadian period. While 
only a handful of small bronze artifacts are known 
from the Lower Xiajiadian, thousands of bronze 
artifacts, some impressively large and complex, are 
dated to the late second and early first millen- 
nia BCE. The earliest evidence of the expansion 
of metallurgic production may be associated with 
the so-called Northern Bronzes Complex (beifang 
qingtonggi It Tr F #4) (Figure 154), but unfortu- 
nately many of the bronze artifacts that are associ- 
ated with this group were found in isolated graves 
or as stray discoveries, detached from any archae- 
ological context (Guo 1995b). 


Thousands of Upper Xiajiadian period bronze 
artifacts, mostly excavated from graves, better illus- 
trate the development of local metallurgy. Even a 
typical small Upper Xiajiadian grave usually con- 
tains from one to a few bronze artifacts. For exam- 
ple, all but two of the forty-five small intact graves 
excavated at the Xiaobaiyang (/)\H BH) ceme- 
tery in northern Hebei contained bronze artifacts. 
Indeed, a total of 20 knives, 10 daggers, 11 axes, 52 
arrowheads, 911 plaques of varying sizes, and 1,013 
smaller ornaments were found in those graves 
(Zhangjiakou 1987). Larger graves contain more 
complex bronze artifacts in even greater quanti- 
ties. For example, a single large Upper Xiajiadian 
tomb from Xiaoheishigou (NAW) contained 
21 bronze vessels, 106 large bronze tools, artifacts, 
and weapons, more than 70 pieces of horse and 
chariot gear, and nearly 200 bronze and some 20 
gold ornaments (Xiang and Li 1995) (Figures 155 
and 156). 
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Figure 154. Artifacts of the “Northern Bronzes Complex” (after Zhongguo 1996: 190). 


The extensive scale of local metal production 
in the Chifeng region during the late second and 
early first millennia BCE is attested to not only 
by the quantity of bronze artifacts found in graves, 
but also by the remains of a large copper ore mine 
found at the Dajing site (AFF). This mine occu- 
pies an area of 2.5 km’ and includes forty-seven 
mining trenches, some up to 100 m long and 
8 m deep. There is also compelling evidence of 
local bronze casting, such as casting molds made 
of ceramic and stone (Figure 157). 


North and Northwest China 


THE ORDOS REGION 

The history of human occupation in the Ordos re- 
gion during the second millennium BCE is deri- 
ved almost exclusively from one site — Zhukaigou. 


Unfortunately, we know neither how represen- 
tative it is of the entire region, nor what hap- 
pened after the Zhukaigou site was abandoned. 
No systematic surveys have been carried out in this 
region, though indications are there was a dramatic 
decrease in the number of sites after ca. 1500 BCE. 
Approximately ten domestic sites are known from 
the early phase of the Zhukaigou period, thirty 
from the middle phase, and only three from the 
latter phase. By phase V, Zhukaigou seems to have 
been the only occupied site in the core area of the 
Ordos, although some sites have been identified 
further to the east (Tian and Han 2003). 

Until recently, most researchers had suggested a 
hiatus in occupation, spanning a period between 
sometime in the late second millennium BCE and 
the eighth century BCE. However, recent discov- 
eries of several sites dated to the Western Zhou 
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Figure 155. Bronze weapons, tools, and ornaments found in grave M8051 at Xiaoheishigou (after Neimenggu 
2009: 7-275). 
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Figure 156. Bronze vessels from grave M8051 at Xiaoheishigou (after Neimenggu 2009: 274, 289). 
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Figure 157. Stone molds for casting bronze artifacts from the Xiaoheishigou site (after Neimenggu 2009: 405—6). 


and the Spring and Autumn periods, collectively 
defined as the Xicha (P4) culture (Neimenggu 
2001), suggest that this gap in occupation is more 
ostensible than real. The Xicha site itself is located 
about 100 km east of Zhukaigou. It is ca. 120 ha in 
size and was occupied from the Neolithic period 
to the beginning of the first millennium BCE. 
The majority of the eighty-three houses exca- 
vated at Zhukaigou are dated to phases II to IV (ca. 
1900-1400 BCE), and only four are dated to phase 
V (ca. 1400-1200 BCE). House walls were built 
of mud, most houses were rectangular or square 


in shape, and many contained holes for posts that 
supported an upper structure. In several houses, 
especially from phases IV and V of occupation, 
the floors were surfaced with white or yellow 
clay. Houses in the Zhukaigou site are relatively 
small, averaging only 11.5 m?, and, moreover, their 
average size seems to have decreased over time 
(Neimenggu 2000: 21—40). 

The number of storage pits — the second type 
of installation commonly found at the Zhukaigou 
site — does not follow the same pattern as that of 
the houses. While relatively few pits are associated 
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Figure 158. Evolution of the /i ceramic vessel in the Ordos region (after Shelach 2009: 


with the first two phases of occupation (10 and 25 
respectively), many more pits are associated with 
the final three phases (51, 57, and 61 respectively) 
(Neimenggu 2000: 321). This discrepancy is most 
strikingly evident in phase V, the phase with the 
fewest number of houses, but the greatest number 
of storage pits. 

Excavations at the Zhukaigou site suggest a 
steady development in the production of char- 
acteristic utilitarian pottery and tools. Ceramics 
were mostly handmade, but over time a growing 
number of vessels, especially tripods, were made in 
molds, while some were produced on the wheel. 
Most vessels were decorated with cord or basket 
impressions, but no color decorations were found 
(Linduff 1995; Neimenggu 2000). Li (FA) vessels 
with flower-shaped edges or li with a “snake” 
motif are regarded as the most typical expressions 
of the local culture. The production of such ves- 
sels in the Ordos region during the first millen- 
nium BCE is seen as evidence of local continuity 
and the indigenous development of the “Ordos 
Bronzes” culture (Figure 158) (Tian and Han 2003: 
248-0). 

In total, forty-three bronze artifacts were found 
at the Zhukaigou site: sixteen from phases HI and 
IV, and twenty-seven from phase V. The artifacts 
from the earlier phases are all small objects, such 
as needles, small chisels, arrowheads, and earrings. 
Similar artifacts were also found in phase V strata, 
but larger artifacts were found as well, including 
knives, ge (X, halberds), and three ritual vessels (Li 
and Han 2000: 423) (Figures 159 and 160). The 
shape and decoration of some of these artifacts, 
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such as the ge and the ritual ding and jue vessels, are 
very similar to those of artifacts from sites of the 
Shang period (Erligang phase) in the central plains. 
Some were probably imported to Zhukaigou from 
the east, but scientific tests of the weapons found 
at Zhukaigou suggest that they were all in fact 
produced locally — including those that are very 
similar to Shang weapons. These findings are fur- 
ther supported by the parts of a casting mold for 
an axe that were found in a stratum associated with 
phase V (Linduff 1995: 143; Han 1992). 
Zhukaigou burials from phase V are similar to 
those of earlier phases, as described in Chapter 7. 
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Figure 159. Bronze knives and daggers from the 
Zhukaigou site (after Neimenggu 2000: 234). 
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Figure 160. Fragments of a bronze ding vessel from 
Zhukaigou decorated with a band of Taotie motifs in 
the classical Erligang style (after Neimenggu 2000: 12). 


They are modest in scale and degree of elabora- 
tion, and fewer than half contain any burial goods. 
Among the few graves attributed to the intermedi- 
ate Xicha period are nineteen graves excavated at 
the Ximaqing (PU) FT) cemetery. All these graves 
are earth pits containing a single human skeleton 


in the extended position, most of them oriented to 
the north. Ceramic vessels are the most common 
grave offering, but several bronze ornaments, such 
as bracelets, jade ornaments, and sheep bones, were 
found as well (Zhongguo Wenwuju 2003: 85). In 
addition, a bronze socketed axe and three bronze 
earrings were reported from graves at the Xicha 
site (Neimenggu 2001: 74). 


NORTHWEST CHINA 

Our knowledge of the archaeology of northwest 
China in the periods that followed the Qijia is 
likewise limited, and the chronology of the period 
is also quite fuzzy. Very few sites dated to the 
Kayue period have been located, and those we 
know of are quite small (between 30 and 300 m 


in diameter), though there is evidence of houses 
constructed of stone and mud brick (Gao 1993; 
Li 1993). It is unclear if this represents a period 
of sparse occupation or whether more fieldwork 
might bring more sites to light. An indication 
that the second scenario might be the correct 
one is provided by an unsystematic exploration 
of Guide county (5¢ #4), in eastern Qinghai, 
where remains of Kayue culture were found at 180 
sites. In contrast, only 11 sites contained materi- 
als from the Qijia period. Some of the Kayue sites 
identified in this survey were quite large, with sev- 
eral estimated to be between 2 and 6 ha in size, 
four between 10 and 20 ha, and one 45 ha (Qing- 
hai 1999). Cursory as they are, these results refute 
the idea of a hiatus in occupation some time dur- 
ing the late second millennium BCE, as suggested 
by several scholars (e.g., Lin 2003: 107-9). 

Continuity of the Qijia ceramic tradition is 
found in all the later cultures of the Gansu region 
such as the Siwa and the Kayue (Figure 161). At the 
Xindian (J) site, for example, all the ceramics 
are handmade and most pots have flat bases, but 
footed li and dou vessels were also found. Many 
pots have two handles and resemble Qijia pots 
in their shape, but researchers have also identi- 
fied influences from other Gansu cultures on these 
artifacts, as well as new local developments. The 
ceramic vessels associated with the Kayue culture 
are also all handmade of refined materials. This 
close correlation between the ceramic assembly at 
the Xindian site and those of the Kayue and Siwa 
traditions suggests long-term local developments 
and interactions between subregions in the north- 
west. 

Continuity from the Qijia tradition is also 
reflected in the bronze industry of the Gansu 
region. For example, artifacts such as bronze 
knives, axes, spearheads, and arrowheads have 
been attributed to the Kayue culture. The most 
common bronze artifacts found, however, are small 
knives, mirrors, small bells, buttons, and beads. 
At the Dahuazhongzhuang (KEF JE) cemetery 
in northeastern Qinghai, 378 of the 438 bronze 
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Figure 161. Continuation of the Qijia ceramic tradition (A) among the later cultures of the Gansu region: Kayue 


(B) and Xindian (C) (after Shelach 2009: 20). 


artifacts excavated were small bells, buttons, and 
beads. Larger artifacts include six spearheads, three 
knives, and thirty-four bronze mirrors, as well as 
one artifact of a more complex nature — probably 


a pole top — on top of which are cast the small 
three-dimensional figures of a cow and a cub 
facing a barking dog (Figures 162 and 163). A 
relatively large number of gold artifacts are also 


Figure 162. Bronze objects of the Kayue “culture” (after Shelach 2009: 25). 
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Figure 163. A bronze pole top from Dahuazhong- 
zhuang (after Qinghai 1985: 22). 


associated with the Kayue tradition. For example, 
some forty gold artifacts, mostly small beads, ear- 
rings, and bracelets, were excavated from graves 
in the Shangsunjiazhai (I. #448) cemetery in 
northeastern Qinghai (Wang and Cui 2003). 

The Qijia burial tradition seems to have been 
continued and elaborated upon in the Gansu area 
throughout the second millennium BCE. Graves 
from the Siwa period are classified according to 
their size and arrangement: some were relatively 
large and contain a secondary ledge and wooden 
coffins, while others did not. They also differ 
from each other in the richness of the offerings 
placed inside them: some graves contained only a 
few ceramic vessels, while others held up to sev- 
enty vessels together with bronze and stone imple- 
ments and the bone remnants of sacrificial animals. 
Human sacrifices, probably more prevalent during 
this period than in earlier ones, were placed in spe- 
cial niches dug into the walls of the grave (Gansu 
1990). 

Graves associated with the Kayue culture exhibit 
some unique local attributes. At cemeteries such 


as Dahuazhongzhuang, more than 90 percent of 
the skeletons found were of secondary burials 
(Qinghai 1985). The sizes of the graves in this 
cemetery also vary dramatically: the volume of 
earth removed from the graves ranges from less 
than o.1 m? to more than 30 m?. Larger graves 
from the Kayue period often contained an inter- 
nal wooden structure (Figure 164), but they usu- 
ally contained no more than one or two ceramic 
vessels, tools made of stone, bone, or bronze, and 
ornaments. For example, 104 of the 117 graves at 
the Dahuazhongzhuang cemetery contained offer- 
ings, but very few artifacts were found in each 
grave: only 74 ceramic vessels and 438 bronze arti- 
facts, mostly small bells and beads, were recovered 
in total. Human sacrifices, in contrast, were quite 
frequent: more than 10 percent of the 244 graves 
excavated at the Panjialiang (Z) cemetery, 
for instance, contained evidence of such sacrifices. 
Offerings of animals — such as sheep, dogs, pigs, 
horses, and cattle — were common, but instead 
of placing the entire animal in the grave it became 
common practice to bury only its hooves and skull 
(Gao 1993; Liu 2000). This custom, which may 
be associated with new rituals, continued in the 
region throughout the first millennium BCE. 


The Lower and Central Yangzi River Basin 


The area of the lower and central Yangzi River 
basin bordered the Shang polity to the south. Dur- 
ing the Early Shang period, Panlongcheng may 
have been one of its outposts, controlling parts 
of the central Yangzi area, but it is likely that 
even then most of the region was not under the 
direct control of the Shang. Evidence of large-scale 
bronze production developing in this area by the 
Early or Middle Shang period and the unique local 
attributes of the artifacts that have been discovered 
suggest the development of local polities that were 
in close contact with the Shang, but which were 
independent from it. 

Overall, data on settlement in this region are 
rudimentary at best, and even basic information 
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Figure 164. Graves M79 and M39 from the Dahuazhongzhuang cemetery (after Qinghai 1985: 159a). 


on site size, house structures, and the like is scarce. 
The most extensive settlement data come from 
the Gan River (47L) basin, south of the Yangzi 
in Jiangxi province. The local Bronze Age culture 
is sometimes called Wucheng after the largest and 
best known site in the region. The early strata at 
Wucheng are probably contemporaneous with the 
Early Shang. A pounded earth enclosure covering 
61 ha was built here during the fifteenth century 
BCE. Its walls are more or less rectangular in shape, 
but unlike most other site walls in the Yellow River 
area, which were built on flat land, the Wucheng 
enclosure was constructed on hilly terrain (Figure 
165). The walls are preserved to a height of more 
than 3 m, and they are 21 m wide at the bottom 
and 8 m wide at the top. Eleven openings in the 
wall have been identified as gates. Surveys around 
the enclosure suggest that it was the center of a 
much larger site (Jiangxi 2003; Peng 2005). 

Both residential and public areas have been 
identified within the Wucheng enclosure. Evi- 
dence of public structures includes a red-soil plat- 


form — identified as ceremonial — and the remains 
of large buildings, including the foundations of 
houses and a large group of postholes. The exca- 
vators also identified the remains of a long large 
road and some fourteen kilns (Peng 2005). The 
overall configuration of the site, both within and 
outside of the walls, however, is still unclear. 

In addition to Wucheng, several smaller sites are 
known from this region, most of them probably 
contemporaneous with the Late Shang. At least 
one other site — Niucheng (#8) — is also walled. 
It covers about so ha, and its walls are approxi- 
mately 15 m wide and preserved to the height of 
ca. 4 m (Zhu 2005). The location of Niucheng 
some 23 km east of Wucheng suggests that it was 
either a secondary center of the Wucheng polity 
or the center of another polity. 

Evidence of craft production at Wucheng 
includes groups of kilns for making high-quality 
ceramics, including stamp-pattern hardware and 
proto-porcelain found in the northwest area of the 
site. Evidence of bronze production was identified 
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Figure 165. The walled enclosure at 
Wucheng (after Jiangxi 2003: figure 1). 


in the northeastern part of the site: molds for mak- 
ing tools and weapons, but none for casting large 
composite vessels, were found here. 

Artifacts found at Wucheng and other sites dated 
to the same period — for example, bronzes and 
high-quality ceramics — suggest an advanced level 
of craft specialization and production on a rela- 
tively large scale. An interesting local discovery 
were caches that include one or several bronze 
items, the most typical of which are bronze nao 
($È bells) that can weigh up to 220 kg. While 
some similar bells have been found in the north 
of China, they are much smaller and rarer there, 
suggesting that the important tradition of bronze 
bell manufacturing was developed in the south. 
Bronze vessels from these caches are similarly local 
in style, and the most prevalent types found, lei 
(#2) and zun (®}), are not the most common ones 
in the Shang centers. 

The most impressive collection of artifacts from 
this region was found in a single grave from 
Dayangzhou (KYI) in Xin’gan (TF) county, 
very close to the Niucheng site. The Xin’gan 
grave, as it is commonly referred to, has been dated, 
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based on the style of its artifacts, to the thirteenth 
century BCE (contemporary to the Huanbei or 
early Yinxu in the north). It contained about 1,900 
burial goods, including pottery, 1,072 jade objects, 
and 480 bronze objects, not the least of which were 
48 bronze vessels and four bronze bells (Jiangxi 
1997). The basic shapes and decorations of the 
bronze vessels follow northern styles quite closely. 
However, the bronze animal and birds figurines 
that are attached to the handles of the vessels are 
of a distinct local style (Figure 166). Other smaller 
bronze objects, such as a human head pole top 
(Figure 167), are also cast in a unique local style, 
suggesting that the entire bronze inventory found 
in this grave was produced locally. Thus, the devel- 
opment ofa local bronze industry was clearly mod- 
eled on the techniques and styles of the Shang, but 
it incorporated local elements and catered to local 
tastes and ritual needs. 

The location of the Xin’gan grave, and of 
Wucheng sites in general, in an area known for 
its rich copper ores suggests that utilizing these 
resources for local consumption, as well as for 
trade, perhaps, could have been an important 
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Figure 166. Bronze vessels from Xin’gan with a bronze feline figurine attached to the handle (after Jiangxi 1997: 


23). 


factor in the development of a local sociopolitical 
hierarchy. Evidence of an extensive exploitation of 
these ores, which dates back to the Erligang phase 
and continues through the Zhou period, has been 
found at the large mining site of Tongling (4lill4) 
in Jiangxi province. The size and organization of 
the Tongling site, as well as of the somewhat later 
Tongliishan (#211) site in Hubei, suggest a state- 
level operation. The mining shafts at Tongliishan 
are well structured and cover an area of ca. 2 km’, 
making it one of the largest ancient mining sites 
known in China.’ The Tongling mines cover a 
smaller area of ca. 7 ha, but here too evidence such 
as mining tools and the wooden structures of the 
mine shafts suggests extensive and well-organized 
mining activities. The large amounts of slag found 
at these two sites suggest that copper was smelted 
on-site and then transported to production centers 
as metal ingots (Liu and Lu 1998). 


The Sichuan Basin 


Bronze Age discoveries in the Sichuan basin are 
among the most dramatic findings in Chinese 
archaeology of recent decades. They suggest that 
during the late second and early first millennia 
BCE, societies in this region were as complex 
and extensive as their counterparts in the middle 
and lower Yangzi River basin, and perhaps even 
comparable to Shang society in the Yellow River 
basin. 

Of the Bronze Age sites in this region that 
date to the second half of the second millennium 
BCE, the most famous is Sanxingdui (= Æ HB), 
Additional sites from the period have been 
reported in the archaeological literature, but the 
overall number of sites and density of occupation 
in this region have not been yet documented. The 
Sanxingdui site is enclosed by a large pounded 
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Figure 167. A bronze human head-shaped pole top from Xin’gan (after Jiangxi 1997: 132). 


earth wall that is up to 40 m wide at the base and 
still stands 6 m tall at some places. This structure 
exemplifies a continuation of the local tradition 
from the Baodun period. Although the wall is not 
well preserved, local archaeologists estimate that 
it enclosed an area of 2.6 km?, not much smaller 
than the area of the inner walls of the Shang city 
at Zhengzhou. Pounded earth foundations were 
found inside the walls, while evidence of habita- 
tion and industrial activity was found outside the 
walls ina 10 km? area. All this suggests to some that 
Sanxingdui was the center of a state-level polity 
(Falkenhausen 2003). 

The most dramatic discoveries associated with 
Sanxingdui were found inside two pits excavated 
within the limits of the city walls and dated to the 


final centuries of the second millennium BCE. 
While not large — pits 1 and 2 measure 4.6 xX 
3.5 X 1.6 mand 5.3 X 2.3 X 1.6 m, respectively 
— they contained more than one thousand arti- 
facts, including spectacular bronze statues, masks, 
and structures, the likes of which have not been 
found anywhere else in China. Some of these arti- 
facts are among the largest ever produced in China, 
including a human figure measuring 2.6 m high 
(including the base) and a bronze tree, made from 
several parts that were cast separately but assem- 
bled together to form a structure 4.2 m in height 
(Figures 168 and 169). In addition to bronzes, the 
pits also contained gold objects, jade artifacts, ele- 
phant tusks and ivory objects, cowrie shells, and 
more (Falkenhausen 2002: 90-2). 
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Figure 168. Bronze statue of a standing person from pit 
2 at Sanxingdui (Shelach 2011: 537). 


Much has been written about the affinity 
between the Sanxingdui bronzes and the bronze 
industry of the Shang. While the use of a similar 
technology of production (composite-mold tech- 
nique) and correlations of some motifs found on 
the Sanxingdui bronzes with those of the Shang 
(Figure 170) support such a connection, the over- 
all impression is that of a unique local tradition 
rather than a derivative one. While it is likely that 
some of the Sanxingdui bronzes, such as zun and 
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Figure 169. A composite bronze tree with birds from 
Sanxingdui pit 2 (after Shelach 2011: 537). 


lei vessels, were imported from the middle Yangzi 
region, there are no equivalents for the majority 
of objects in other parts of China. The unique 
features of the Sanxingdui bronze industry include 
an emphasis on statues rather than vessels; the dis- 
tinctive nature of the images and their style; and 
a clear tendency not only of assembling different 
bronze parts (as in the bronze trees), but also of 
combining with other materials, such as gold and 
perishable materials (Figure 171). 
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Figure 170. Comparison of the motifs on a bronze altar from Sanxingdui (A) and the motifs on a Shang bronze 


vessel from the Fuhao tomb (B). 


Until recently, little was known about the 
Bronze Age societies that followed the end of 
Sanxingdui in this region. Shiergiao (F#8), a 
typical site from this subsequent period, is best 
known for its remains of large wood-pile build- 
ings, one of which was as large as 560 m°. Else- 
where, other large-scale houses, as well as smaller 
ones, have been dated to this same period, possibly 
indicating a stratified society. 

The discovery of the Jinsha (42 ¥>) site dur- 
ing construction work in the suburbs of Chengdu 
has dramatically increased our knowledge of this 
period. The site yielded extensive evidence of 
occupation during the Shiergiao period, includ- 
ing the remains of some seventeen houses, pottery 


kilns, and a large number of ash pits. The most 
famous and most extensively reported part of this 
site, however, contains the sacrificial pits that seem 
to mark a ritual center. 

While the pits at Jinsha seem to carry on local 
ritual traditions, not one of them is as rich as the 
Sanxingdui pits. At least sixty individual pits and 
deposits have been located, and more were proba- 
bly destroyed during construction work. The arti- 
facts found in these pits include a large number of 
elephant tusks, bronze objects (such as weapons, 
bells, and figurines, but no vessels), jade and 
stone artifacts, ceramic vessels, and animal bones. 
Most famous are more than two hundred gold 
objects found, mostly ornaments and golden foils 
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Figure 171. Bronze Statue from Sanxingdui pit 2. A. A human had with a gold “mask”; B. A “mask” with 
protruding eyes (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


(Figure 172). Some of the artifacts clearly reflect 
continuity with the style of Sanxingdui, though 
we currently lack evidence of bronze production 
continuing at the same scale as during the Sanx- 
ingdui period. 


Areas to the West and South of 
the Yangzi River Basin 


Societies in areas farther away from the centers of 
the Yellow and Yangzi River basins continued the 
slow evolution typical of the Neolithic period. An 
agricultural way of life, small-scale socioeconomic 
stratification, and even incipient bronze produc- 
tion were all part of this evolution, but there are 
no signs of the development of large-scale and 
complex societies comparable to those of the two 
large river basins, or even to societies from the 
northern frontier areas. 

Bronze artifacts from the Wanjiaba (JI Z Hl) 
site, in Yunnan province, dated to the beginning of 


the first millennium BCE, are currently the earli- 
est evidence of metallurgy in southwest China, but 
many believe that it had already begun during the 
second millennium (Yao 2010). Early bronze and 
copper artifacts such as knives, projectile points, 
axes, and adzes are similar in function to stone 
artifacts and, thus, cannot be seen to represent rev- 
olutionary change. Bivalve molds for casting axes 
have been discovered at a few sites. Analysis of 
fourteen artifacts from the Haimenkou (MF? J O) 
site, for example, indicates that four were made 
of pure copper, while the other ten contained less 
than 10 percent tin or lead (Li and Han 2006). This 
suggests an incipient level of local bronze produc- 
tion. 

Little is known about domestic sites in Yunnan, 
but mortuary evidence suggests that the incipi- 
ent production of bronze artifacts was not asso- 
ciated with distinct social change. More complex 
and hierarchical societies probably appeared in this 
region only after the eighth or seventh century 
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Figure 172. Gold ornaments form Jinsha (photo by 


Yuri Pines). 


BCE, and culminated just before or simultaneously 
with the development of more frequent contact 
with the Chinese states to the east (Chapter 11). 

The process in south China (including Ling- 
nan and the southeast coastal area) is comparable 
to that in Yunnan. Bronze artifacts appeared there 
during the late second millennium BCE, but they 
are not associated with dramatic sociopolitical or 
economic change. Early bronze artifacts in this 
region are small, they are found in small quantities, 
and they do not seem to have played any signifi- 
cant social role. More significant evidence of tech- 
nological development is found in hard ceramics 
impressed with geometric designs, as well as proto- 
porcelain wares that seem to have served as status 
markers in graves (Jiao 2007: 69—80). 

Evidence of social differentiation and strati- 
fication is very limited. Throughout the Late 
Neolithic and early Bronze Age, we see a recurrent 
process of the emergence of social complexity at 
various times and in different subregions, followed 
by periods of declining complexity and a return to 
more egalitarian social forms (Allard 1997). The 
Wusaoling (ill) cemetery in western Guang- 
dong province, dated to ca. 2600-1900 BCE, is an 
example of the low degree of social differentia- 
tion. Of the 111 small pit graves excavated in the 


cemetery, 26 contain no artifacts at all, and even 
the richest graves contained fewer than ten burial 
goods, mostly simple stone artifacts and ceramic 
vessels (Allard 1997: 44-5). 

The slightly later cemetery at Yuanlongpo (Jt 
HEI), in Guangxi province, might indicate inten- 
sified contact with the state-level societies of the 
Yangzi River basin as well as the evolution of 
local bronze production and social complexity. No 
fewer than 110 bronze artifacts were found inside 
the 350 graves excavated in this cemetery dated to 
the eleventh to eighth century BCE. Of these, two 
bronze vessels were probably imported from the 
north, but the rest are mostly tools and weapons 
of indigenous style that were probably cast by local 
artisans. Six complete bivalve casting molds and 
many more fragments of molds found at the ceme- 
tery, combined with similar finds from elsewhere 
in the region, constitute evidence for the devel- 
opment of a local bronze industry (Figure 173) 
(Ciarla 2007). 

The graves at the Yuanlongpo cemetery show 
greater signs of stratification than those at Wusaol- 
ing. Beyond the 110 bronzes mentioned earlier, 
more than 1,000 artifacts have been excavated from 
the 350 graves, including more than 200 jades, 100 
stone artifacts, and many ceramic vessels. Most of 
the graves are simple narrow pits, but twenty-one 
are larger, with evidence of a ledge or a side cham- 
ber. Fragments of lacquer, perhaps used to coat 
wooden coffins, were found in fifty-four of the 
graves. Although exotic foreign artifacts such as 
the two bronze vessels were also found in Yuan- 
longpo, the development of stratification seems to 
have depended more on local production. 


REGIONAL VARIATION AND 
INTERREGIONAL INTERACTIONS 


From a very broad perspective, we can divide 
the societies that were contemporaneous with the 
Shang into three groups: (1) societies on the north- 
ern frontiers of the Shang, which were nonstate 
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complex societies with a relatively sophisticated 
bronze industry characterized by quite high lev- 
els of production, though not on a par with 
those of the Shang; (2) societies on the south- 
ern borders of the Shang in the Yangzi River 
area and the Sichuan basin, which may have 
been state-level societies with industry, includ- 
ing bronze production, comparable to that of the 
Shang; and (3) societies more remote from the 
Shang in Yunnan and south China, which were 
much less complex than societies in the other two 
regions. Bronze production, as well as stratification 
and social differentiation, were in their incipient 
stages. 

Variation between these regions, as well as 
between societies within each of the regions, is 
expressed not only in terms of social complex- 
ity, but also through these societies’ unique cul- 
tural attributes. For instance, the type and style of 
bronze artifacts produced by the societies from the 
northern frontiers are clear markers of differentia- 
tion from societies in other regions. While bronzes 
in the northern style are found in other regions, 
most notably in Shang graves, it is clear that they 
are foreign to this other context. Furthermore, 
within the larger grouping of “northern bronzes,” 
each subregion has its unique style, suggesting the 
development of regional and subregional identi- 
ties. Unique subregional styles of ceramic vessels — 
which in many cases continued earlier local tradi- 
tions — and of other artifacts strengthen this obser- 
vation (Shelach 2009). Even greater subregional 
differentiation is seen in the Yangzi-Sichuan zone. 
While bronzes produced in areas of the middle and 
lower Yangzi River are more similar to those in 
Shang traditions, albeit with added local flavor and 
preferences, bronzes of the Sanxingdui period in 
Sichuan are very different from the Shang model, 
with very little evidence to suggest direct contact 
between the regions. 

Chinese archaeology has tended to invest a great 
deal of effort in correlating cultural variation in the 
archaeological record with ethnic identities. This 
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tendency is particularly strong when it addresses 
the archaeology of “peripheral” areas during his- 
torical periods. Thus, for example, cultures in 
regions to the north of the Shang are identified 
with the Rong (FẸ) tribe, and those to the north- 
west with the Qiang (3E). Bronze Age societies in 
the Sichuan basin are identified with the Ba (Œ) 
and the Shu (J), and in Lingnan with the Yue 
(È) people. All these different groups are men- 


tioned in historical texts, but as argued in Chapter 
1, such labels are both anachronistic and can con- 
taminate our understanding of the archaeological 
record with later biases. Therefore, I avoid using 
these names here, and rely exclusively on an anal- 
ysis of archaeological data. 


Models of Interregional Interaction 


Possible explanations for artifacts found outside of 
their original context, or for similarities between 
artifacts produced in areas far removed from one 
another, include diffusion, exchange, and trade. 
These mechanisms are significant in the case of the 
pre-state societies referred to in previous chapters 
and could be relevant for the interactions discussed 
here as well. With the rise of the state, however, we 
must also consider the possibility that interactions 
were shaped by differences in the sociopolitical, 
economic, and technological levels of the inter- 
acting partners. 

Economic imbalance between regions is a key 
issue in evaluating models that suggest processes of 
exploitation and interdependency. Since the 1980s, 
one of the more popular versions of such models 
among archaeologists has been a simplified adap- 
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tation of Immanuel Wallerstein’s “world system” 
model. Originally developed to explain the devel- 
opment of the present-day capitalist world, this 
model describes a multipolity interregional system 
in which underdeveloped peripheries are created 
for the benefit of the developed center. The center 
of this system is a technologically advanced society 


that is able, through unbalanced trade relations, to 
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Figure 173. A bivalve casting mold from the Yuanlongpo cemetery, Wuming county, Guangxi (after Pigott and 


Ciarla 2007: 83). 


economically exploit the less developed peripheral 
areas. The main premise of this exploitation mech- 
anism is a global division of labor in which the 
periphery provides cheap labor and raw materials, 
while the center produces costly, technologically 
advanced objects and provides technological and 
economic expertise. 

What makes the world system model attractive 
to many archaeologists is not so much the details 
of the model, which are not always applicable to 
precapitalist societies, but rather the more general 
notion of systemic but unequal interconnections 
between distant societies. Because the Shang polity 
is seen as a more advanced political and economic 
entity than its neighbors, models based on the con- 
cept of center and periphery are commonly used 
to explain the geopolitical and economic land- 
scape of this period. For example, Liu and Chen 
(2003) have interpreted contact between what they 
see as the core and periphery during this period 
as evidence of a tributary system under the hege- 
mony of the Shang territorial state. To test this 
model we should look for archaeological evidence 
that (1) the societies of the so-called center were 


more advanced than those at the periphery in at 
least some aspects of their political, economic, or 
cultural makeup; and (2) interactions between the 
center and its periphery(s) reflect the center’s dom- 
inance of the periphery and the benefits the center 
derives from such contacts. 

According to some reconstructions, a unique 
type of “center-and-periphery” system evolved 
between pastoral and agricultural societies on the 
northern borders of the Shang. Because, as many 
have argued, people cannot support themselves 
solely on pastoral products, pastoral groups would 
have needed to supplement their diet with grains 
obtained from other societies (Cribb 1991: 13- 
14; Khazanov 1983). This paradigm leads to the 
assumption that the adoption of pastoralism as a 
way of life by societies on the northern fron- 
tiers of China led to their dependency on the 
agricultural products of Chinese societies to their 
south. However, for this model to be applicable 
to the second half of the second millennium and 
the beginning of the first millennium BCE, two 
related questions must be addressed: (1) Did soci- 
eties on the northern frontiers of the Shang (and 
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Western Zhou) in fact make the transition to pas- 
toralism? (2) Were these societies indeed unable 
to grow grain and produce the other agricultural 
products they needed on their own? 


Economic Adaptation of Societies in Northeast 
and Northwest China 


According to a commonly held view, a transi- 
tion from sedentary agricultural societies to mobile 
pastoralism during the late second and early first 
millennia BCE shaped the socioeconomic land- 
scape of the northern frontier region, forming 
the historic boundaries between the “steppe and 
the sown.” This view has been shaped by much 
later descriptions of peoples living on the north- 
ern frontiers of China. An example of such a 
description can be found in the writings of the 
famous historian, Ban Gu (HEIE, 32-92 CE): “The 
people of the Yi and Di are greedy and seek 
profit... . Their food and drinks are not the same 
[as ours].... They follow their herds across the 
grasslands, and hunt for living.”* This and other 
similar descriptions clearly made an impression on 
ancient and modern scholars, but we should try 
to avoid projecting the situation at the beginning 
of the first millennium CE back onto an earlier 
formative period. Instead, we need to analyze the 
archaeological record for concrete evidence about 
the economic adaptation of these societies. 

Increased dependency on herding animals and a 
transition to a more nomadic way of life (though 
not necessarily full-scale pastoralism) seem to taken 
place earlier and more completely in the western 
part of the northern frontiers than in the central or 
eastern areas. The scarcity of domestic sites dated 
to the late second and early first millennia BCE 
in the western part of the northern frontiers is an 
argumentum ex silentio for a transition to a mobile 
way of life, which may have been associated with 
an emphasis on pastoralism. 

Only a few grains of domesticated plants have 
been reported from sites of the Kayue period, but 
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it is unclear whether that this lack of data in fact 
reflects a nonagriculturalist society, as claimed by 
some (e.g., Shui 2001: 292). Excavations at the 
Kayue site of Fengtai (Ef) in the eastern part of 
Qinghai province recovered substantial amounts 
of domesticated grain from plants such as barley, 
wheat, and foxtail millet (Zhongguo 2004: 87- 
9). These findings illustrate the relatively advanced 
agricultural methods practiced by the people of the 
Fengtai community, but they also suggest that the 
deployment of advanced archaeological recovering 
techniques — such as the flotation method used by 
the excavators of this site — would probably result 
in comparable findings at other sites as well. 

Animal bones found at sites ascribed to the 
Kayue culture seem to indicate an increased 
reliance on herding in comparison to previous 
periods. At the Dahuazhongzhuang cemetery in 
Qinghai, 64 percent of the 525 animal bones found 
in Kayue period graves come from sheep or goats, 
15.2 percent are from cattle, and 20 percent are 
from horses. Only one pig skeleton and one dog 
bone, along with two bones from wild animals, 
were recovered (Qinghai 1985: 28—33). Such pre- 
dominance of herding animals is suggestive. 

In the central part of the northern frontier zone, 
in the Ordos region, the cultivation of grains is 
traditionally considered the main economic activ- 
ity. Although grains have not been found in any 
site in this region, more than two hundred storage 
pits identified at Zhukaigou (Neimenggu 2000: 
40) may possibly support this assumption. 

It has been proposed that a transition to a more 
specialized pastoralist economy took place during 
phase V of the Zhukaigou site (Linduff 1998: 642), 
but this is not supported by the data. In fact, many 
of the storage pits at Zhukaigou are dated to the 
later phases of occupation. Moreover, very few 
animal bones have been recovered from graves and 
strata belonging to this phase, and the propor- 
tion of sheep or goat bones is lower than that of 
pig bones, not much different to earlier phases at 
the site (Huang Yunping 2000: 401-2). It would, 
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thus, seem that the later phases of occupation 
at Zhukaigou represent a sedentary agricultural 
population. However, since no other contempo- 
raneous sites and only a few later sites are known 
from this region, it is possible that other com- 
munities in the Ordos region had become much 
more mobile and relied on pastoralism for their 
livelihood. 

The economic trajectory of societies in north- 
east China was quite different from those in the 
northwest. Agricultural production in this region 
seems to have continued on a relatively large scale 
during the Upper Xiajiadian period. Evidence of 
large-scale agricultural production includes stor- 
age pits excavated at many sites, which indicate 
the continuation of grain storage and consump- 
tion. Stone implements found at Upper Xiajiadian 
sites, for example, axes and hoes possibly used to 
clear agricultural fields, and pestles and mortars 
used to grind cereals, provide further evidence. 
Results from the flotation of earth samples from 
test excavations at two sites containing both Lower 
and Upper Xiajiadian strata in the Chifeng sur- 
vey area suggest that millet production and con- 
sumption continued during the Upper Xiajiadian 
at more or less the same scale as during the Lower 
Xiajiadian (Chifeng 2011). 

Sheep and goat bones are more commonly 
found in Upper Xiajiadian sites than in earlier sites 
in the Chifeng region, though still at much lower 
rates than in sites farther to the west. At Dashan- 
qian (ALLA), 59.9 percent of the 162 bone frag- 
ments attributed to the Upper Xiajiadian period 
are pig bones, 12.96 percent are dog bones, 12.96 
percent are sheep or goat bones, and 11.73 percent 
are bones from cattle. Only two horse and two deer 
bones were found. Although these findings suggest 
continuity in economic patterns from the Lower 
Xiajiadian period at this site, the sample is rather 
small and may be contaminated with Lower Xia- 
jiadian materials (Wang 2004). More reliable data 
were obtained in excavations of the Guandongche 
(KAR) site, to the north of the Chifeng region. 


Here 32.2 percent of the 31 animals whose remains 
were identified were sheep or goats, 25 percent 
were pigs, 19.2 percent were cattle, and 16.2 per- 
cent were dogs. In addition, the bones of one horse 
and one wild animal were found at Guandongche 
(Zhu 2004: 433). This profile suggests a mixed 
agriculturalist-pastoralist economy. 

Some of the bronze tools — found so ubiq- 
uitously in sites of the Upper Xiajiadian and in 
contemporaneous sites elsewhere in the northern 
frontiers zone — may be associated with pastoralist 
activity. Bronze knives might have been used for 
slaughtering animals and processing hides. Indeed, 
some scholars argue that the prevalence of ani- 
mal motifs in the decorations of bronzes from the 
northeast (and the northwest) corresponds with 
the increased importance of animal herding to the 
economy of the societies that inhabited this region 
during the first millennium BCE (Wu 2002b: 437— 
8). 

Taken together, though, the data suggest that 
rather than a swift or universal transition to a 
pastoral-nomadic way of life, the northern fron- 
tiers of the Shang were populated by a mosaic of 
societies characterized by different combinations 
of pastoral and agricultural economies. It is highly 
unlikely that, even in the western parts of this 
region, societies specialized in pastoralism to such 
an extent that they could not have produced their 
own grain or acquired them from a nearby soci- 
ety. This varied economic landscape, furthermore, 
precludes the possibility that these societies were 
economically dependent on the Shang or the early 
Zhou. 


Economic Exchange and Interregional Interaction 


Of all the industries of the Shang and early Zhou, 
metallurgy probably generated the highest demand 
for external resources. The scale of this indus- 
try exceeded anything seen before in China, and 
was at the time probably the largest industry 
in the world. If the accumulated weight of the 
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bronze artifacts placed in a medium-sized grave 
like Fuhao’s exceeded 1.5 metric tons, we can 
only imagine how much more was placed in the 
larger graves of the Shang elite and kings, or in the 
Shang’s temples and ritual sites. Maintaining this 
industry would have required a constant supply of 
large quantities of copper, tin, and lead. Where 
these large quantities of metals were obtained and 
how they reached the centers of bronze production 
are crucial questions for researchers of the Shang 
and early Zhou. They are also extremely relevant 
to our understanding of other societies, such as 
Sanxingdui, which also produced large amounts 
of bronze artifacts. 

Some of the copper used in the Bronze indus- 
try may have been mined locally, but the rest could 
have been imported into the Shang from the ore- 
rich areas of the middle and lower Yangzi River 
basin. As discussed earlier, two extensive copper 
mines — at Tongling and Tongliishan — operated 
in this area during the Bronze Age. Excavations 
at these sites, as well as twenty other sites in the 
region, yielded extensive testimony to the smelt- 
ing of copper ores, probably in the production of 
metal ingots that could have then been transported 
to production centers. The size and organization of 
the Tongling and Tongliishan sites suggest a state- 
level operation. However, as noted earlier in this 
chapter, they were more likely to have been under 
the control of a local polity than the Shang. Pro- 
duction and exchange on such a large scale could 
have been one of the catalysts for the development 
of states in the middle and lower Yangzi region. 
These states, after all, were not only copper pro- 
ducers but also copper consumers on a large scale, 
as is exemplified by findings at the Xin’gan grave. 

The sources of the tin and lead used in the 
bronze industry are more obscure than in the case 
of copper. Shang bronzes are remarkable for their 
high tin content. Of the ninety-five bronze ves- 
sels, tools, and weapons in the Fuhao tomb whose 
chemical composition was tested, most contained 
around Is percent tin, with some containing 20 
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percent or more (Zhongguo 1980: 270-5). This 
implies that some 150 kg of tin would have had 
to be imported for every ton of bronze produced 
in the Yinxu site. Tin is a resource that is much 
scarcer than copper. Today it is found in the hills 
of south and southwest China, but it is possi- 
ble that some tin resources existed closer to the 
Shang centers in the Yellow River basin and were 
depleted during ancient times (Underhill 2002: 
231). Nonetheless, it is probable that at least some 
of the large demand for tin was met from other 
sources. 

Studies of the lead content in Erligang and 
Yinxu period vessels have identified a rare radio- 
genic isotope that is common in vessels from sites 
in the north and the Yangzi River basin, including 
Sanxingdui (Jin 2003), thereby suggesting a com- 
mon source of lead, and perhaps of tin across these 
regions. One possible source of tin and lead are 
the rich ores of northeastern Yunnan, where the 
same radiogenic isotope is also found. This pos- 
sibility, however, in turn raises many fundamen- 
tal questions: How were large quantities of metals 
transported over such great distances? What were 
the mechanisms of this trade, and who controlled 
it? The fact that bronze producing societies in the 
Sichuan basin, the middle and lower Yangzi River, 
and the Yellow River basins may have all used tin 
and lead from the same source might suggest that 
metals from west China were transported along 
the Yangzi River and from there, together with 
the local copper resources, to the Yellow River 
area. However, there is currently no concrete evi- 
dence of the large-scale mining of tin and lead ores 
in the Yunnan area during this period. The low 
socioeconomic level of local societies in Yunnan 
during this period seems to further, albeit indi- 
rectly, refute the possibility of large-scale mining 
during this period. 

Many archaeologists believe that while the 
Shang and early Zhou polities did not manage 
the production of tin, they were at least able to 
control the network that transported it to their 
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centers in the north. An important cornerstone 
of this hypothesis is the location of Panlongcheng 
deep in the middle Yangzi River area. As noted 
previously, some scholars interpret this as evidence 
of the Early Shang polity’s direct political con- 
trol over the middle Yangzi basin (Chang 1980: 
303-9), while others believe that Panlongcheng 
was an outpost of the Shang (Underhill 2002: 
230). That this outpost (or fort) was responsible 
for securing the inflow of materials, especially tin, 
to the Shang center, is a reasonable hypothesis, 
albeit one that has not yet been proved. 

However, this center-oriented picture of 
Bronze Age exchange in metals and bronze pro- 
duction does not tell the entire story. While the 
Shang and early Zhou were undoubtedly centers 
of bronze production and consumption, they were 
not the only such centers. Contact between these 
multiple other centers — unmediated by the Shang 
— can be seen, for example in the features of the 
bronzes found in the two pits at Sanxingdui: these 
features suggest that influences from the Yellow 
River region filtered into the Sichuan basin over 
a long period of time, but were not very intensive 
during the heyday of the Sanxingdui culture. In 
fact, contact with the bronze producing cultures of 
the middle and lower Yangzi River seems to have 
been much more intensive than with the Shang 
polity. Of the twenty-two bronze vessels found in 
the two pits, twenty are “amphora-shaped” (zun, 
lei, and hu); while none are of the type favored in 
the Yellow River basin, these same types were also 
popular among societies in the middle Yangzi area 
and Han River valley. The fact that some of the 
Sanxingdui vessels were found filled with cowrie 
shells suggests the development of a ritual system 
that was markedly different from that of the Shang, 
but which was possibly shared with various poli- 
ties located in the upper and middle Yangzi basin 
region (Falkenhausen 2003: 213-16). 

Further evidence of interregional contact that 
was not controlled or mediated by the Shang 
can be found in the stylistic similarities between 


the bronze human head statue of the Xin’gan 
grave and bronze masks from Chenggu (Sik []), 
in Shaanxi (Figure 174). These similarities suggest 
contact between the polities of the Yangzi River 
basin and their counterparts in the Wei River basin 
(Bagley 1999: 179-80). 

Other types of economic resources — salt is a 
good example — were probably exploited and dis- 
tributed on a more limited regional scale. The 
salt consumed at the center of the Late Shang 
polity was probably sourced from the coastal area 
of Shandong. Indeed, evidence of salt production 
has been identified in many sites in the region 
(Shandong et al. 2010). The title “petty officer 
for salt” (Iuxiaochen KÎ/ E) found in oracle bone 
inscriptions suggests that the acquisition and distri- 
bution of salt, and perhaps its production too, were 
a state enterprise. In the middle Yangzi River area, 
Zhongba (P35) evolved as a specialized salt pro- 
duction site. Salt from Zhongba was probably dis- 
tributed to the centers in the middle Yangzi River 
region and in the Sichuan basin, even if these cen- 
ters did not control the production, which was 
carried out by the local Zhongba population (Flad 
2011: 224-7). 

In contrast with expectations based on the world 
system model, I do not see any evidence that the 
Shang, or other contemporaneous polities, eco- 
nomically exploited large regions. Some resources, 
such as metals, were certainly transported over 
large distances, but it is doubtful that the Shang 
had any direct control over the production of 
metal ingots or their transportation to the Shang 
center. Salt may represent an intermediate case 
whereby the Shang and other polities could con- 
trol transportation but not production. The agri- 
cultural production required to support the politi- 
cal system and the large populations at the polities’ 
centers was probably under more direct control. 
Nonetheless, each polity was able to control agri- 
cultural production and the distribution of agri- 
cultural products only in areas immediately sur- 
rounding its political centers. 
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The geopolitical situation during this period 
is best described as a mosaic of medium- and 
small-scale states, each in control of the basic eco- 
nomic system around its centers and interacting 
with other states to form political coalitions and in 
order to exchange materials and artifacts. Interac- 
tions within this elite network were more inten- 
sive than during previous periods, the volume of 
materials transported was sometimes quite large, 
and moreover the interactions included wars and 
coercion on a larger scale. However, as was the 
case during the third and early second millennia 
BCE, the elite gift exchange network remained a 
dynamic mode of interaction (Underhill and Fang 
2004). 


Other Types of Exchange and Interregional 
Interaction 


Economic resources were not the only things 
imported to the Shang and other contempo- 
raneous polities from the outside. Other goods 
that we know of are mostly prestigious goods 
and rare materials, such as cowrie shells, lacquer, 
jade, turquoise, and other semiprecious stones. 
These artifacts and materials, which were already 
part of the earlier interregional network, con- 
tinued to play a part in the new elite-exchange 
system. For example, some of the jade artifacts 
found at the Fuhao grave resemble artifacts pro- 
duced in northeast China, while others are more 
typical of the lower Yangzi area. The import 
of finished jade objects is mentioned specifically 
in several inscriptions, including one carved on 
a jade dagger-axe, which describes five similar 
objects that had been sent from a place named 
Lu (F*) (Zhongguo 1980: 135-9). Likewise, sim- 
ilarities in the form and quality of raw materials 
between some of the jade objects found at the 
Xin’gan grave and objects from Yinxu suggest that 
Shang jades were imported into the Yangzi River 
region. 
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The exchange of finished bronze artifacts must 
have followed the same patterns as those of jades. 
For example, Shang-style bronze vessels found in 
northeast China, on the one hand, and northern 
bronzes such as the typical bronze knives found in 
Shang graves at Yinxu, on the other, could have 
been exchanged within this elite network. The 
political and ritual system of the Shang generated 
a demand for new kinds of artifacts as well. For 
example, great quantities of turtle shells and cattle 
scapula were needed for the daily divination rituals 
performed by the Shang king. Research from the 
1940s estimated that the vast amount of turtle shell 
fragments in the inscribed and uninscribed oracle 
bones excavated at Yinxu came from at least six- 
teen thousand complete turtle plastrons. Because 
the species of turtle used were not indigenous to 
the Yinxu region, they must have been imported 
from the south (Chang 1980: 155). Indeed, ora- 
cle bone inscriptions describe the presentation of 
large amounts of turtle shells, sometimes up to a 
thousand in one shipment, as tribute to the Shang 
court from neighboring polities (Keightley 1999: 
281). Unfortunately, the inscriptions do not tell us 
what was given in return for those shells, or how 
the neighboring people were persuaded to send 
tribute to the Shang. 

It is probably not coincidental that at the same 
time as the Shang were importing large quan- 
tities of turtle shells from their southern neigh- 
bors, oracle bone divination (or pyromancy) was 
becoming popular in the Yangzi River basin. By 
the late third and early second millennia BCE, 
pyromancy became widespread among societies of 
north China, but there is no evidence of the prac- 
tice in the Yangzi River basin until the second half 
of the second millennium BCE. In this region, 
turtle plastrons were the most common material 
used for divination. Hundreds of such plastrons 
were found at the Zhongba site, for example, and 
others are known from the lower Yangzi region. 
In Sichuan too, at sites of the Sanxingdui culture, 
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Figure 174. Bronze depictions of human heads from Xin’gan (left) and Chenggu (two on the right) (after Bagley 


1999: 180). 


turtle shells were the main medium for pyromancy 
(Flad 2008). 

Livestock was another commodity Shang elite 
had to acquire from far away. Horses were prob- 
ably obtained from regions to the northwest. In 
the Shang court, domesticated horses were prob- 
ably valued for their size and bright colors and, 
together with chariots, they were used as display 
objects that symbolized the power and prestige 
of the Shang kings and higher echelons of the 
elite. Oracle bone inscriptions describe tributes of 
horses from neighboring polities — the horses’ col- 
ors were sometimes mentioned — as well as horses 
that were captured in war (Keightley 1999: 280; 
Linduff 2003). 

Among the more exotic animals that the ora- 
cle bone inscriptions mention being hunted are 


elephants and rhinoceroses. Because these beasts 
were never indigenous to north China, it has been 
suggested that they were brought from the south- 
west and kept in a “royal menagerie” (Keightley 
2000: 111). Ivory, used by the Shang to produce 
exquisite goblets (Figure 148), may have been a 
by-product of this practice. 

Another type of “livestock” that the Shang 
needed was victims for human sacrifices. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the scale of human sacrifice — as 
mentioned in oracle bone inscriptions and found 
in sacrificial pits and other contexts — positions 
the Shang as one of the most excessive human- 
sacrificing polities in world history. The oracle 
bone inscriptions name most of the humans vic- 
tims as “Qiang” (3é), most probably not the 
name of a specific tribe, but a general label for 
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non-Shang people living to the northwest of the 
Shang centers (Shelach 1996). In some inscriptions 
the Qiang are mentioned as being given to the 
Shang court as gifts or tributes (Keightley 1999: 
281), but in most cases it seems that military expe- 
ditions were organized in order to capture these 
victims in regions to the west and northwest of 
the Shang. This combination of oppressive power, 
political domination, and exchange — more domi- 
nant perhaps in the case of horses and turtle shells 
than in that of human victims — may be typical of 
the Shang’s interregional network. 


Effects of Interregional Interactions 


The evidence suggests that by the second half of 
the second millennium BCE, the political land- 
scape of China was composed of several states and 
pre-state societies. State-level polities interacted 
with the less complex societies in their vicinity 
and, to a degree, were able to dominate them. 
However, as seen in the oracle bone inscriptions, 
these smaller societies were not completely depen- 
dent on the Shang and could, in some cases at 
least, develop into distinct polities of their own. By 
the thirteenth century BCE, if not earlier, various 
state-level centers appear to have been interact- 
ing among themselves on a relatively equal basis, 
exchanging resources, information, and cultural 
attributes. 

What were the effects of such networks of 
interaction? Clearly, they benefited the leaders of 
the state-level polities, who were able to obtain 
through these networks basic resources needed for 
their state-run industries, as well as various exotic 
materials and artifacts that bolstered their pres- 
tige and legitimated their dominant positions. On 
the other hand, such networks also provided indi- 
viduals and groups of less complex societies with 
an opportunity to gain power and prestige. This 
may have been the case, for example, for societies 
in the middle Yangzi basin, where local leaders 
used their control of metallurgic resources — as 
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well as their control over exchange with the upper 
Yangzi basin, perhaps — to expand their power 
vis-a-vis the local population and their Shang 
counterparts. 

On a broader cultural level, we can discern two 
parallel processes that are related to the intensifica- 
tion of interregional interactions: (1) the diffusion 
of cultural traits and the leveling of the cultural 
landscape across a large region and (2) the selec- 
tive adaptation of external cultural traits into the 
local culture and the sharpening of unique local 
beliefs and rituals. An example of the first pro- 
cess can be found in the spread of oracle bone 
divination. Following a long period of slow dif- 
fusion among societies in north China, by Shang 
times, not only was pyromancy practiced among 
societies throughout China, but there was also a 
common movement toward the elaboration and 
standardization of the practice. Nonetheless, there 
remained much variation, especially at sites out- 
side the realm of the Shang. In at least one known 
example — that of the oracle bones found at the 
Zhouyuan sites of Fengchu (Mi) and Qijiacun 
(FEAT), in Shaanxi — the spread of oracle bone 
divination was accompanied by the spread of the 
Shang writing system (Flad 2008), a phenomenon 
that may be seen as the beginning of the develop- 
ment of a unified Chinese script. 

The selective adoption of external traits is exem- 
plified in our discussion of Sanxingdui. Although 
a number of cultural traits, such as techniques 
(bronze casting), vessel shapes, and decoration 
motifs, can be traced to external origins, they are 
integrated into a coherent system that is uniquely 
local. This culture was probably formed through a 
long process that started during the Late Neolithic, 
when the functions of external elements were 
altered to suit local customs and needs. This was 
probably not a one-directional process; Shang and 
Zhou societies were also on the receiving end. 
For example, bronze bells, which first became 
important in the middle Yangzi River basin, were 
adopted by societies in the Yellow River basin and 
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became one of the hallmarks of the Western Zhou 
civilization. 


LONG-RANGE INTERACTIONS 


In contrast to earlier periods, when interactions 
with distant regions were sporadic, we have much 
more evidence of long-range interactions during 
the second half of the second millennium and 
the beginning of the first millennium BCE. Some 
see this as one of the foremost factors influencing 
sociocultural developments in China. For exam- 
ple, the Russian archaeologist Elena Kuzmina has 
argued that the late second millennium BCE was 
an epoch of large-scale migratory movements in 
the Eurasian Steppes, which “were necessitated 
by demographic causes — population pressure — 
and intensified by climatic crisis” (Kuzmina 1998: 
72). She also sees this as a period when inten- 
sive Western influences shaped Chinese civiliza- 
tion (Kuzmina 1998: 65). 

While I do not agree with such “diffusionist” 
interpretations, the evidence is important enough 
to merit serious consideration. In some cases, 
the evidence of long-range interaction during the 
Bronze Age indicates the continuation of patterns 
already established during the Late Neolithic and 
incipient Bronze Age. Cowrie shells, for exam- 
ple, continued to be valued in areas far from their 
natural habitat in the warm ocean waters of south 
China and the Indian Ocean. The 6,820 cowrie 
shells found in the Fuhao grave (Zhongguo 1980: 
15) suggest that they were now being transported 
in much greater quantities. Moreover, inscriptions 
on several Shang bronze vessels are interpreted as 
proof of trade in cowrie shells (Underhill and Fang 
2004: 138). The consumption of cowrie shells was 
not unique to the Shang: more than 4,500 cowrie 
shells were found inside the two Sanxingdui pits, 
and they were also found in Neolithic and Bronze 
Age sites in Yunnan (Yao 2010), suggesting that this 
was one possible route through which they were 
transported from the Indian Ocean to the Yangzi 


and Yellow River basins. The same route, from 
Yunnan and Sichuan through the middle Yangzi, 
could have also been used for the import of tin to 
the centers in the Yellow River basin. 

A connection to the west is also indicated by 
the eighty intact elephant tusks found in the Sanx- 
ingdui pits. While it was suggested that wild ele- 
phants may have still roamed the Sichuan area dur- 
ing this period, the large number of tusks found 
there and at Jinsha suggest that at least some had 
been imported from tropical areas to the west and 
south of Sichuan. 

More significant, perhaps, are the long-range 
interactions that brought new technologies and 
ideas to state centers in China. The introduction 
of chariots into China is the best known example 
of this kind of long-distant contact. Chariots, or 
any wheeled vehicle for that matter, are unknown 
in the Yellow River basin prior to their full-blown 
appearance in sacrificial pits at the Late Shang cen- 
ter of Yinxu, where they are dated to ca. 1250 
BCE (Figure 175). Because much earlier chariots 
are known from Central Asia — the earliest dated 
so far are those of the Sintashta-Petrovka culture in 
modern-day Kazakhstan, dated to ca. 2000-1800 
BCE — and because of the technological and stylis- 
tic similarities between the chariots of Central Asia 
and those found at Yinxu, it is generally agreed 
that the Yinxu chariots reflect the transmission of 
a new technology from the west into the Yellow 
River basin (Anthony and Vinogradov 1995). 

The appearance of chariots represents the advent 
ofa new very complex technology involving many 
challenging aspects (e.g., the construction of light 
but strong wheels, the harnessing of the horses 
so that the power is most effectively transmit- 
ted) and collaboration between different types of 
industry (carpentry, bronze casting, ornamenta- 
tion). It also entails the mastery of new and diverse 
realms of knowledge, such as charioteering and 
horse grooming. How such a complex range of 
interrelated technologies and areas of expertise 
was transmitted over thousands of kilometers of 
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Figure 175. Reconstruction of a Shang chariot (after Guo 1998: 49). 


very difficult terrain remains unclear. Nonethe- 
less, this should be viewed not as an isolated case, 
but rather in the context of a much wider array of 
intensified contact between societies in present- 
day China and their counterparts in Mongolia 
and Central Asia, and all the way west to Eastern 
Europe (Shelach 2009). The most abundant evi- 
dence of such interactions is found in the bronze 
tools and weapons of a unique “northern” style 
found in northeast China (and to a lesser extent in 
the northwest) and in Shang elite contexts. These 
artifacts are closely related through their shape and 
style to artifacts found throughout the Eurasian 
Steppes. 

One illustration of this is the distribution of one 
of the more diagnostic types of northern bronze 
artifacts — knives with animal heads, animal figures, 
or jingles attached to the top of their hilt (Figure 
176) — the largest concentration of such artifacts 
in China is found in the northeast (the Chifeng 
region and Western Liaoning). Some were also 
found in northwest Hebei and northern Shaanxi, 
in sites such as Chaodaogou (pif 74) Yantou- 
cun F&F). However, no such artifacts have 
been found in areas farther to the west, in Gansu 
or Qinghai. Very similar objects were also found 


in graves from the Late Shang period, such as 
in the Fuhao tomb, but they seem to have been 
brought to the Yellow River region from the out- 
side. Beyond the present-day borders of China, 
comparable knives are known from areas in north- 
ern Mongolia, the Karasuk culture of Minusinsk 
basin, and even west of the Ural Mountains in 
cemeteries of the Seima-Turbino complex. 

In the Shang context, there is a clear association 
of such artifacts with chariots, suggesting that the 
two phenomena are linked. Sacrifice victims found 
inside the chariot pits were also often buried with 
bronze knives with animal heads, as well as with 
the “bow-shaped” bronze artifacts that may also 
have been of northern origin (Figure 177). This 
association suggests that non-Shang people from 
one of the regions to the north were present in 
the Shang center, perhaps providing workers such 
as chariot drivers, horse grooms, or even chariot 
builders. 

It is interesting to note that the distribution 
of “northern style” artifacts links the Eurasian 
Steppes to northeast China through a northern 
route that passes along the borders between the 
steppe and the forest zones of Central Asia (Figure 
178), suggesting therefore that chariots were 
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Figure 176. Knives with animal heads from different sites in the Northern Zone, north China, and the Eurasian 


Steppes. 1. Wenliu, Liaoning; 2. Chaoyang, Liaoning; 3. Chifeng, Inner Mongolia; 4. Anynag, Henan; 5. Chao- 
daogou, Hebei; 6. Yantoucun, Shaanxi; 7. Bayantala, Mongolia; 8. Transbikalia; 9. Karasuk; 10. Elunino, Russia; 


11. Rostovka, Russia; 12. Turbino, Russia; 13. Seima, Russia (after Shelach 2009: 128). 


introduced into China via the eastern part of the 
Northern Zone and not via its western part, as 
has commonly been assumed (Barbieri-Low 2000: 
45-7). However, this does not preclude the exis- 
tence of other more western routes of interac- 
tion, through the Gansu corridor, which con- 
nected societies in the Yellow and Wei River basins 
with their counterparts in Central Asia. Socketed 
weapons and other types of bronze artifacts associ- 
ated with the Karasuk culture, for example, were 
also found in Xinjiang and in northwest China 
(Mei 2000: 28-9). 

Contact with Central or even Western Asia dur- 
ing the Shang and early Zhou was not limited 
to the transfer of technologies (chariots) and the 
shapes of bronze objects. For instance, carnelian 
beads found in Bronze Age graves in China provide 
additional evidence of these interactions. In con- 
trast to chariots and bronzes, which were locally 
produced using foreign styles and expertise, it is 


clear that carnelian was imported from its natural 
sources in Western Asia. Early evidence of such 
imports is found in late second millennium BCE 
graves, but the majority of finds are from Western 
Zhou graves in the Wei River and Yellow River 
basins. It appears that at around this time some of 
the beads, such as the large biconical beads (about 
3.5 cm in length), were imported as finished arti- 
facts from Mesopotamia, where such artifacts are 
well documented (Rawson 2008). 

What were the effects of such long-range inter- 
actions? Their immediate effect on the Shang and 
Zhou societies in the main river basins proba- 
bly lay in the realm of display and prestige. As 
Shaughnessy (1988) has demonstrated, during the 
Shang, chariots were used for display and hunting 
rather than in warfare. In these contexts they were 
probably instrumental in elevating the prestige of 
the Shang kings and helped legitimize their posi- 
tion, though without contributing directly to their 
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Figure 177. Chariot pit 20 from Xiaodun, Yinxu. A. Bow-shaped bronze objects; B. Knives with animal heads 


(after Guo 1998: 45). 


military strength. It took hundreds of years, proba- 
bly not until the second part of the Western Zhou, 
for the military potential of this innovation to be 
realized. By the Spring and Autumn period (770- 
453 BCE), however, chariots were considered the 


most important and advanced military technology 
of the Zhou states, so much so that the power 
of a state was expressed in the number of char- 
iots it possessed and could deploy in battle. It 
is also reasonable to assume that other types of 
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Figure 178. Map of the distribution of knives with animal heads. 


vehicles, such as chariots and carts for transporting 
people and goods, were modeled after the Shang 
and Zhou chariots. It would therefore be more 
correct to view the introduction of chariots (and 
by extension, other foreign technologies) not as a 
one-directional and one-off event, but rather as an 
ongoing process of selection and modification by 
the receiving societies. 

A different pattern of long-range interaction is 
embodied by finds in south China. Late Shang 
and Western Zhou bronzes were circulating in the 
Lingnan region, albeit in small numbers. The two 
vessels found at the Yuanlongpo cemetery and a 
few others known as stray finds from the Lingnan 
area (Ciarla 2007) may have arrived there, directly 
or indirectly, from the state-level centers of the 
Yangzi region, in exchange for prestigious Lingnan 
materials (for example, pearls and colorful birds 
feathers). Their consumption, however, was not 
associated with the position of chiefly leaders, as 
it was in northeast China. This is perhaps because 


unlike in the northeast, where stratified society had 
emerged as early as in the Lower Xiajiadian period 
(ca. 2200-1600 BCE) if not earlier, comparable 
stratified societies are unknown in the Lingnan 
region. It is also possible that the interaction input 
in the Lingnan area was not powerful enough to 
spark significant sociopolitical change in the local 
societies. Indeed, during the subsequent period, 
when interactions with the Chu state intensified, 
the contact seems to have catalyzed the develop- 
ment of chiefly polities in Lingnan. 

The long-term cultural and technological con- 
sequences may have been more substantial than the 
limited short-term effects. Evidence of the local 
production of small bronze implements, such as 
arrowheads, axes, and fishhooks, which are con- 
temporaneous with the import into Lingnan of 
Shang and Zhou bronzes, suggests that the two 
phenomena are linked. Moreover, it is possible that 
Lingnan was the route through which bronze tech- 
nology from the north filtered through to large 
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regions in Southeast Asia, where it was adopted 
and developed to fit local needs and tastes (Ciarla 
2007). 

More significant than the exact route or routes 
of these interactions is the fact that what we see 
here is neither a world system model of interaction, 
nor a southward wave of diffusion with the whole- 
sale adoption of the northern technocultural com- 
plex by local societies in the Lingnan and beyond. 
On the contrary, the archaeological data suggest 
the continuation of local cultures, and the adap- 
tation of external technology in a way that was 
tailored to fit local needs. For instance, the com- 
posite mold technique — the hallmark of the north- 
ern bronze industry — was not adopted in Lingnan, 
where far simpler bivalve molds were used instead. 
The artifacts cast were also very different: not the 
ritual vessels used in the north to legitimate the 
state-level system, but rather small utilitarian arti- 
facts used not very differently from similar arti- 
facts made of stone. While the technology was 
certainly new, and its introduction into Lingnan 
and southeast Asia should be seen as an impor- 
tant development that affected the local social and 
economic structures of the region over the long 
run, this small-scale and utilitarian industry did 
not entail immediate changes, but rather allowed 
the foreign technology to be gradually integrated 
into the existing socioeconomic system. 


Tarim Basin “Mummies” and East-West Contact 


during the Bronze Age 


It is rare for the fame of an archaeological discovery 
to extend beyond narrow academic circles. How- 
ever, the so-called mummies of the Tarim have 
done just that, with their photos appearing on the 
pages of popular magazines and on television news 
programs. Like that of “Otzi the Iceman” from the 
Alps, this fame was triggered by the moving expe- 
rience of a face-to-face encounter with perfectly 
preserved ancient corpses. The explorer Aurel 
Stein, one of the first to see well-preserved ancient 
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corpses in the Tarim region, vividly described the 
experience: “It was not without a strange emo- 
tion that I looked down on a figure which, but for 
the parched skin and the deep-sunk eye cavities, 
seemed like that of a man asleep.”? 

The use of the term “mummies” in both popu- 
lar and academic publications creates a slight mis- 
understanding. Unlike the ancient Egyptians, who 
intentionally mummified corpses so as to preserve 
them better, the ancient Tarim population did not 
treat their dead in this way. Rather, the corpses, 
along with their clothes and grave goods, have 
been perfectly preserved for thousands of years 
because of the dry conditions and extreme temper- 
atures of the region. After their burial, the bodies 
of the deceased underwent a rapid drying pro- 
cess and lost 75 percent of their weight within two 
months, making them immune to bacteria. It is yet 
unclear why, in the very same cemetery, some of 
the corpses are well preserved while others decom- 
posed. One theory suggests that corpses buried 
during the winter are better preserved, because 
exposure to the extremely cold conditions killed 
all the bacteria naturally found in the human body. 

One such perfectly preserved corpse is that of a 
forty-five-year-old woman found at the Tiebanhe 
(EAI) site and dated to around 1000 BCE. This 
womans skin and facial features are extremely well 
preserved, as are her felt hat and the goat wool 
clothes in which she is covered. Even the lice that 
lived on her body are well preserved. An autopsy 
found large amounts of sand and charcoal dust in 
her lungs, attesting to the effects of fire smoke 
and sandstorms. Another well-preserved corpse is 
that of a three- to six-month-old baby from the 
Zahongluke (LYE TE) cemetery (Figure 179). 
Nicknamed the “baby blue,” it was wrapped in 
colorful wool and blue stones were laid on his 
eyes. A drinking horn was placed on one side of 
his body, and a sheep’s skin bag, used perhaps as a 
baby bottle, on the other. 

Well-preserved corpses have been found in the 
Tarim basin and reported by explorers such as 
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Figure 179. Well-preserved corpse of a three- to six- 


month-old baby from the Zahongluke cemetery (photo 
by Gideon Shelach). 


Stein since the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and Chinese archaeologists have been exca- 
vating them since the 1950s. They became truly 
world famous beginning in the 1990s, however, 
as a result of two factors: First, new research and 
advanced dating methods made it clear that some 
of the corpses were even older than previously 
suggested, contemporaneous with the formative 
period of Chinese states in the second millennium 
BCE. Second, the fact that many of these early 
corpses had light colored hair and Caucasoid facial 
features has prompted many researchers, especially 
in the West, to argue that the knowledge and 
technologies imported by these populations had a 


crucial impact on the formation of Chinese 
civilization. Furthermore, some researchers have 
argued that these were Indo-Iranian-speaking peo- 
ple, and more specifically the Tocharian people 
(Mallory and Mair 2000). 

Much of the debate over the mummies, their 
ethnic and cultural identity, and their impact on 
the development of Chinese civilization is politi- 
cally motivated. For example, the Uighurs, a Tur- 
kic ethnic group currently living in the Tarim 
region, claim the ancient corpses as their ancestors, 
while Chinese authorities have tried to downplay 
their non-Chinese traits. Even some of the more 
academic arguments are not very well founded. 
Judging from the artifacts found in graves dated to 
the second millennium BCE, the Tarim popula- 
tion did not possess any knowledge or technology 
not already present in the Yellow River region. 
For example, there is no evidence in the Tarim 
of the early use of metal or chariots. Moreover, 
while the Tarim basin is currently part of China, it 
is located some 2,000 km away from the centers of 
the Shang civilization. The Tocharian identifica- 
tion is equally problematic. The earliest documents 
in the Tocharian language found in this region date 
to the seventh to tenth centuries CE, more than 
two thousand years after the Tarim mummies lived 
and died. 

Nevertheless, research on the Tarim corpses 
promises to generate interesting insights into 
population movements and long-range interac- 
tions. For example, studies of ancient DNA will 
undoubtedly shed new light on the origins of these 
populations. Moreover, not all well-preserved 
corpses in this region are dated to the Bronze 
Age. Studies of less ancient corpses are relevant to 
an understanding of the development of interna- 
tional contact and trade routes during the imperial 
era. 


CHAPTER IO 


THE SOCIETIES AND CULTURES OF THE ZHOU 
PERIOD: PROCESSES OF GLOBALIZATION AND 
THE GENESIS OF LOCAL IDENTITIES 


The Zhou period, which lasted from ca. 1050 BCE 
through to imperial unification in 221 BCE, is 
well documented in both transmitted texts and 
paleographic sources. The pertinent data are so 
rich and the changes that took place during these 
eight centuries so profound that even a whole 
book could not deal adequately with Zhou his- 
tory and archaeology.’ Here, more than in any 
other chapter of this book, I make no effort to 
summarize the range of available data or to address 
all of the key research issues. While some of the 
basic features of the archaeology of the Zhou are 
of course presented here, the chapter focuses on 
topics that continue the themes addressed in previ- 
ous chapters, such as the continued development 
of social complexity and changes in the sociopo- 
litical structure of society. We pay special attention 
to the increased “globalization” of the Zhou realm 
on the one hand, and the genesis of clearly distinct 
local cultures and identities on the other. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Zhou, or most precisely its early part, the so- 
called Western Zhou (ca. 1046-771 BCE), is tra- 
ditionally regarded as the most illustrious dynasty 
in Chinese history and its golden age. During 
the Late Shang period, the Zhou were a pow- 
erful polity located in the Wei River basin, to the 
west of the core Shang area. According to tra- 
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ditional accounts, the ruling house in Zhou (the 
Ji Wë clan) started out as an ally of the Shang, 
but their alliance came to an end because of the 
immoral and unjust conduct of the last Shang king, 
Zhouxin (AT AF). The semilegendary founder of 
the Zhou dynasty, King Wen (XE), was the first 
to challenge Zhouxin, but it was only under King 
Wen’s son, King Wu (IÑ), that the pro-Zhou 
coalition dealt a decisive blow to the Shang armies 
and defeated them at a place called Muye (HX 
HY), not far from the Shang capital, Yin. Zhouxin 
was killed and the Zhou quickly gained control 
over the Shang territories and beyond. The Zhou 
faced a grave crisis following the death of King 
Wu, when two of the late king’s brothers revolted 
in coalition with Zhouxin’s son. The rebellion, 
however, was broken by yet another of King Wu’s 
brothers, the Duke of Zhou, and Zhou eventually 
became the longest reigning dynasty in Chinese 
history. 

While the origins of the Zhou polity and many 
details of its early history are shrouded in myth, 
the basic framework of the narrative is largely con- 
firmed by paleographic and archaeological sources. 
The Zhou polity is mentioned in the oracle bone 
inscriptions, first as an ally of the Shang and 
then as one of its adversaries (the so-called fang 
states) (Li 2008: 30), and its location in the central 
Wei River basin is also confirmed by archaeolog- 
ical findings. There is ongoing debate around the 
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Figure 180. Location of all sites mentioned in Chapter to: 1. Lianhuabao; 2. Liulihe; 3. Yan Xiadu; 4. Lingshou; 
5. Linzi; 6. Qufu; 7. Capital city of Teng state; 8. Tianma-Qucun; 9. Xintian; 10. Xianyang; 11. Yunteng; 12. 
Zhougongmiao; 13. Nanzhihui; 14. Fengchu; 15. Dabuzi; 16. Yongcheng; 17. Shangcunling; 18. Chengzhou 
(Luoyi); 19. Wangcheng; 20. Xinzheng; 21. Qiujia Huayuan; 22. Leigudun; 23. Dujiangyan; 24. Yangjiashan. 


precise dates of early events in Zhou history, that 
is, prior to 841 BCE, when Sima Qian began his 
chronological tables. The year 1046 BCE has more 
recently been accepted as the date of the Muye 
battle and the beginning of Zhou rule (Xia Shang 
Zhou 2000). Much of the progress in clarifying 
earlier stages of Zhou history was made thanks to 
the increasing volume of contemporaneous bronze 
inscriptions, which augment the sketchy data from 
textual sources. While the dating and reliability of 
historic sources remain controversial, it is widely 
accepted that at least some of the texts attributed 
to Zhou statesmen, such as the Venerated Docu- 
ments (Shang shu X4 Œ) and Book of Odes (Shijing RF 


#8), do indeed contain authentic materials about 
early Zhou history. Additional data are scattered 
throughout later texts, such as the Zuo zhuan (Æ 
448) and Sima Qian’s Historical Records. 


The Zhou Administration and the Fall of 
the Western Zhou 


The Zhou dominated a huge territory that 
encompassed the Wei and the middle to lower 
Yellow River basins, as well as parts of the Liao 
River basin to the northeast, and the Huai, Han, 
and northern reaches of the Yangzi River basins 
to the south. However, this territory was never 
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directly controlled by the Zhou kings as a unified 
state. The kings of Zhou, who possessed the exclu- 
sive title “Sons of Heaven” (tianzi KF), exercised 
direct control only over their royal domain, which 
stretched from the Wei River homeland, where 
their ritual center at the base of Mount Qi (U LL) 
and the political capital Hao (M) were located, to 
territory east of it in the middle reaches of the Yel- 
low River, where a secondary capital, Chengzhou 
(JEJ, also known as Luoyi }&4), was established. 
This vast domain was the royal court’s source of 
economic and military power. Areas farther to the 
east were ruled indirectly, through a series of fiefs 
granted to the king’s relatives and allies, or through 
the royal recognition of preexisting polities and 
their absorption into the system of Zhou tribu- 
taries. One of the later texts claims that the Duke 
of Zhou granted seventy-one fiefs altogether, of 
which fifty-three were given to the members of 
the Ji clan; the eventual final number could be 
even higher (Figure 181). These “fiefs” were ruled 
by regional lords (zhuhou iif), whose domains 
are sometimes described as “regional states” (Li 
2008), “subordinate polities” (Falkenhausen 2006), 
or “colonies” (Shaughnessy 1999). The regional 
lords were ritually subordinate to the Zhou kings 
and were supposed to provide the Sons of Heaven 
with tribute and with military support in times 
of need. Royal supervisors were initially placed in 
some of the fiefs, but no integrated administrative 
system for the entire Zhou realm was ever estab- 
lished. 

To describe the Zhou enfeoffment system, later 
Chinese texts often used the name fengjian ($Œ), 
a word that was eventually adopted as the Chi- 
nese translation of the Western term “feudalism,” 
thereby causing much confusion (see Li 2003). 
Actually, the Zhou system of control outside the 
royal domain is better understood through the tra- 
ditional term zongfa (axi&, “blood-relations sys- 
tem”). As noted, control of the regional lords was 
indirect and based on their familial and religious 
obligations toward the Sons of Heaven. In the early 
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Western Zhou, these obligations were quite sub- 
stantial: the kings could make rulers of subordinate 
polities relocate from one place to another, could 
intervene in issues of succession among regional 
lords, and required the lords to attend the Zhou 
court from time to time. The kings’ exclusive 
access to the highest deity, Heaven, and to the 
deified ancestors of the Ji clan further bolstered 
their power. 

As time passed, royal control over regional 
polities weakened, and they evolved into highly 
autonomous local polities, each with its partic- 
ular administration and fixed territory (Li 2008: 
235-70). As the Zhou kings suffered a series of 
military debacles, their prestige and actual abil- 
ity to impose their will on distant subordinates 
weakened. More significantly, the very system of 
Zhou rule, in which allies and subordinates were 
rewarded with grants of territory and subordinate 
populations, could not be sustained after the ini- 
tial period of territorial expansion. As the gener- 
ations passed, kinship ties between the kings and 
some of the regional lords weakened as well, and 
the royal clan expanded beyond the limits within 
which the effective maintenance of internal soli- 
darity was possible. Even in those polities where 
a Zhou elite was imposed upon the native pop- 
ulation, the dominant process tended toward an 
increased “nativism” of elites and their growing 
identification with the local polity rather than with 
the Zhou center. While the Zhou kings continued 
to exercise religious authority, their most enduring 
asset, it could not compensate for the loss of actual 
military and economic power. 

The decline of royal power was gradual and 
by no means unilinear. Recent archaeologi- 
cal studies suggest that the Zhou kings were 
still powerful enough during the tenth and 
ninth centuries BCE to initiate profound ritual 
reforms aimed at bolstering the sociopolitical order 
and strengthening the king’s symbolic authority 
over their kin (Falkenhausen 2006: 29—73). This 
was not enough, though, to stop the dynasty’s 
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Figure 181. Map of the Western Zhou state, with area of the Royal Domain, location of the capital cities Hao 
(Si), Feng (#4), and Chengzhou (IXJ), and the main “regional states.” 


gradual decline. A combination of increasing pres- 
sure from non-Zhou groups at the western, north- 
ern, and (to a lesser degree) eastern borders; con- 
flicts between the kings and some of their regional 
lords; and, finally, a bitter succession struggle 
within the royal family together brought about 
the collapse of the Zhou dynasty. In 771 BCE 
an alliance of disgruntled regional lords and for- 
eign invaders, the Quanrong (RER), overran the 
Zhou capital, killing the king and putting an end 
to Zhou rule in the Wei River basin. A new king 
was installed in the eastern capital of Chengzhou, 
inaugurating the period called the Eastern Zhou 
(770-221 BCE). The Zhou kings over the next 
five hundred years, though, never reattained their 
former power or glory. 


The Eastern Zhou: A Multistate System 


The Eastern Zhou is traditionally described as a 
period of moral decline and endless power strug- 
gles and wars. However, this was also the period 


when great Chinese thinkers (or philosophers) 
such as Confucius (Kongzi {LF ca. 551-479 BCE) 
and Mencius (Mengzi m ca. 379-304 BCE) set 
the foundations of Chinese ethical and intellectual 
traditions. It was also a period of great social, eco- 
nomic, and technological transformations, which 
shaped the history of China over the more than 
two thousand years that followed. 

The Eastern Zhou is conventionally subdivided 
into two subperiods, the first of which is known 
as the Spring and Autumn period (Chungiu 4k) 
(770-453 BCE) and was the heyday of the mul- 
tistate system. With the decline of royal author- 
ity, regional polities gained de facto independence. 
Their relations were marked by increased compe- 
tition and warfare, but also by repeated efforts at 
achieving stability through diplomacy and through 
a common adherence to ritual norms. This age 
witnessed attempts to stabilize the interstate sys- 
tem, either through reliance on powerful “hege- 
mons” who acted as surrogates of the Sons of 
Heaven and tried to impose common rules of 
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behavior on minor polities, or through a system 
of alliances and periodic interstate covenants, and 
even two “disarmament conferences” in 546 and 
541 BCE, which were aimed at achieving lasting 
“global peace” (Pines 2002: 105-35). Ultimately, 
though, these attempts were futile, and the Spring 
and Autumn period saw the accelerated subjuga- 
tion and eventual annexation of minor polities by 
their powerful neighbors. As a result, the number 
of states in the Zhou system decreased from more 
than a hundred in the eighth century BCE to just 
about two dozen large and medium-sized polities 
by the mid-fifth century BCE. 

The Spring and Autumn period was the golden 
age of the hereditary aristocracy in China. Within 
each state, a stratum of members of a few power- 
ful lineages occupied all positions of importance, 
while the system of hereditary offices precluded 
outsiders from ever joining the top echelons of 
power holders. Economically, the aristocratic lin- 
eages relied on large hereditary allotments. The 
elevated position of the aristocrats was reinforced 
by the elaborate ritual system, the major goal of 
which was to maintain the hierarchy within the 
nobility and to preserve the nobles’ supremacy over 
other social strata. 

Competition among the aristocratic lineages, 
and between them and the lords (zhuhou il) 
who were the hereditary rulers of the states, 
precluded the formation of integrated territorial 
states. Rather, most of the political entities of 
the Spring and Autumn period were networks 
of autonomous settlements, with pockets between 
them that were inhabited at various times by non- 
Zhou populations. The political system remained 
dispersed, and state rulers were gradually losing 
power in much the same way as the Zhou kings 
centuries before. By the sixth century BCE the 
center of power in most polities had shifted from 
the regional lords to powerful aristocratic lineages. 

Internal power struggles in the different states 
brought about one of the deepest systemic crises 
in China’s long history. Over the Warring States 
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period (Zhanguo W EH, 453-221 BCE) these 
loose aristocratic polities were replaced by well- 
integrated territorial and bureaucratic states ruled 
by powerful monarchs (Lewis 1999). The system 
of hereditary appointments and lifelong tenure 
in office was discontinued in favor of the flexi- 
ble appointment of officials based on their mer- 
its. These officials were paid a salary in cash or 
grain, and were no longer granted hereditary allot- 
ments. Meanwhile, changes in agriculture (due 
to the widespread introduction of iron tools) and 
warfare (where aristocratic chariot-based armies 
were replaced with mass infantry armies staffed by 
peasant conscripts) reinvigorated the state appa- 
ratus and promoted unprecedented bureaucratic 
activism. The new “agro-managerial” states were 
able to fully utilize their economic and human 
resources, introducing a population census, impos- 
ing uniform laws, and, overall, exercising far 
tighter control over the lives of local communities 
than had been possible before. The activist states 
also mobilized their population for a variety of 
infrastructure projects aimed at boosting agricul- 
tural production and supporting the ever escalating 
military campaigns. 

The bitter competition among the major states 
led to the progressive annihilation of weaker poli- 
ties, leaving finally seven major powers to vie with 
each other for hegemony in the Zhou world. This 
world was expanding in all directions, most notably 
toward the southwest and the south, to encompass 
much of the Yangzi River basin as well as periph- 
eral territories elsewhere (Figure 182). Ultimately, 
the ability to expand into the non-Zhou periph- 
ery most benefitted the states at the borders of the 
Zhou world, most notably Chu (Ë) in the central 
Yangzi River basin and Qin (Z) in the Wei River 
basin. The latter state, Qin, emerged victorious 
at the end of centuries of bloody wars, conquering 
the other “hero-states” in 221 BCE and creating 
the first unified empire in Chinese history, which 
directly controlled all major regions of what we 
now call “China proper.” 
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Figure 182. Map of China during the Warring States period, with the major states and the location of major “long 


walls.” 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN 
AND EASTERN ZHOU 


Settlements and the Development of Cities 


The larger scale of political units during the Zhou 
period makes it difficult to design research projects, 
such as regional surveys, which can successfully 
address meaningful demographic trends. More- 
over, because most of the archaeological research 
about this period shares the elite-oriented bias 
of the historical record and focuses on cemeter- 
ies of aristocratic lineages and other elite-related 
monuments, little is known about the lives and 
activities of the majority of the population, for 
example, their beliefs and or their distribution 
(Falkenhausen 2006). Nevertheless, the relevant 
historical records, probably based on the results 
of population censuses, and the existing archae- 
ological data suggest the general trend of higher 
population levels in most areas and, especially dur- 


ing the Eastern Zhou, the increased nucleation of 
the population inside large cities. 

Textual analyses suggest that the cities of the 
Western Zhou were relatively small and served 
mainly as the centers of aristocratic activity. The 
population of these cities numbered from several 
hundred to several thousand families. During the 
Eastern Zhou, and especially by the Warring States 
period, cities evolved into hubs of political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural activity and their size increased 
dramatically, with the largest housing tens of thou- 
sands of families. 

Unfortunately, we have little archaeological 
knowledge about the cities of the Western Zhou 
period. Excavations at the presumed locations of 
the capital Hao, near present-day Xian, and of the 
secondary capital Chengzhou, near Luoyang, did 
not uncover any city wall remains, and although a 
few pounded earth foundations were located, the 
structure of these buildings is unclear (Rawson 
1999: 393—408; Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 54). 
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Evidence of city structures is equally rare out- 
side of the Zhou royal domain. One of the only 
sites where remains of the city itself (as oppose 
to its cemeteries) has been found is Liulihe (Sit 
HAA), located southwest of Beijing and identified 
as the capital city of the Yan state. The pounded 
earth city walls of Liulihe enclose a rectangular area 
measuring about 830 by 300 m. They are 3.5 m 
wide, narrower than most of the walls from previ- 
ous periods, and are surrounded by a moat that was 
25 m wide and 2.5 m deep. Pounded earth founda- 
tions discovered in the northern part of this enclo- 
sure were identified as belonging to “palaces,” but 
their shape and structure are unclear. Other find- 
ings include pits, identified as the remains of the 
Yan nobility’s ritual activities, but not much more 
is known about the organization of the city (Zhao 
and Guo 2004: 42-3). 

In contrast to the paucity of domestic sites dat- 
ing to the Western Zhou period, a large number 
of Eastern Zhou cities have been discovered. For 
instance, almost fifty city sites have been recorded 
in the area attributed to the Chu state alone 
(Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 227). Many of the cities 
we discuss later have their origins in the Spring and 
Autumn period, though they reached their peak 
of development and size during the Warring States 
period. Moreover, by this time, these cities were 
not just the capital cities of the major states, but 
also secondary cities and cities of minor polities. 
Eastern Zhou cities ranged considerably in size 
and in the amount of labor invested in the con- 
struction of walls, moats, and other public struc- 
tures. This diversity is associated with the devel- 
opment of a city hierarchy related to the strength 
of the state to which they belong, as well as to 
their function and political position within the 
state. 

As one might expect considering the com- 
plex political situation during the Eastern Zhou, 
the seat of the Zhou king — the “Royal City” 
(Wangcheng EWE) near present-day Luoyang — 
was not the biggest or most glamorous city of 
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the time. Although it boasted a rectangular enclo- 
sure covering some 9 km?, with walls that were 
5 to 1§ m wide (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 230- 
1), Wangcheng was small in comparison to many 
other cities from the Warring States period. One 
example of a much larger city is Linzi (WI), the 
capital of the state of Qi, located in northern Shan- 
dong province on the eastern bank of the Zi River 
QKI). According to historic sources, the city’s 
population during the Warring States period was 
somewhere between two hundred and five hun- 
dred thousand (Falkenhausen 2008). The walled 
area of Linzi covered some 20 km? in total, more 
than twice the size of Wangcheng, with pounded 
earth walls that were 17 to 43 m wide (Zhongguo 
Shehui 2004: 250). The Lower Capital of Yan (Yan 
Xiadu #8 F #8, also known as Wuyang INBA), in 
Central Hebei province, was even larger: pounded 
earth walls up to 60 m thick encircled an area of 
about 32 km* (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 242-3). 
At the other end of the spectrum are relatively 
small cities, such as the capital of the small state of 
Teng (PE [E74 Ju), located in present-day southern 
Shandong. It covered an area of some 46 ha (or 
less than 0.5 km’), and its walls were between 5 
and 8 m wide (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 264). 
Not only were many of the Eastern Zhou cities 
much larger than the ideal cited in classical Chi- 
nese texts, but they also did not adhere to the 
ideal of rectangular shape and very regular orga- 
nization corresponding with the cardinal direc- 
tions one finds in description of the model city 
(Wu 2001).* Apparently, in many cases the cities’ 
layout was determined primarily by geographic 
constrains and by political and economic consid- 
erations. Many were located along major rivers 
and tributaries that both contributed to the city’s 
defense and provided water. They also presented 
a means for garbage and sewage disposal, a crucial 
consideration in a city that might house upward of 
one hundred thousand people. A prime example 
of a city design that takes advantage of its envi- 


ronment is Xinzheng (#1), which first served 
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Figure 183. Map of the city of Xinzheng (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 236). 


as the capital of Zheng and then, from the fourth 
century BCE, was the capital of the Han state. 
Located in Xinzheng county, Henan province, the 
city covered an area of some 15 km”. The irregu- 
lar shape of the city walls was largely determined 
by its location between the Huangshui (247K Y) 
and Shuangji (MUAY) Rivers (Figure 183). Other 
cities, including the previously mentioned Linzi 
(Figure 184), Yan Xiadu (Figure 185), and the 
main city of the Teng state (Figure 186), were 
more or less rectangular in shape, although, as can 
be seen, they were similarly located between rivers 
and tributaries. 

As far as it can be reconstructed, the internal 
organization of those cities also varied quite con- 
siderably. The palaces and the altars of elite cere- 
monies were not usually located at the center of 


the city, according to the ideal model. Most large 
cities, moreover, were composed of several walled 
enclosures. This compartmental layout may rep- 
resent growing gaps between different sociopo- 
litical strata. Indeed, the fact that in many cases 
the so-called palace cities (gogncheng ‘= Sik) were 
themselves fortified with walls and moats sug- 
gests that one of their functions was to defend 
the elite against possible riots by the commoners. 
Among the previously mentioned examples, Linzi 
best represents this new layout (Figure 184). The 
smaller enclosure at the southwestern corner of 
the city, identified as the palace city,” was prob- 
ably a late addition, most indicative of the city’s 
layout during the heyday of the Warring States 
period (Falkenhausen 2008: 225): It covers an area 
of some 3 km? and had four gates that opened 
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Figure 184. Map of the city of Linzi (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 249). 


to the outside and two that connected it to other 
parts of the city. Outside its walls the palace city 
was further enclosed by a moat, suggesting that 
this was the best defended part of the city. A huge 
elliptical pounded earth platform inside the palace 


city is thought to have been the site of the Qi king’s 
palace. Likewise, the smaller, elongated rectangu- 
lar enclosure at the northeastern side of Yan Xiadu 
(Figure 185) represents a very similar type of palace 
city. Other cities, such as Qufu (H-5), the capital 
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Figure 185. Map of the city of Yan Xiadu (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 243). 


of Lu, had only one enclosure with no internal 
subdivisions. 


Public Buildings 


Palaces, the most conspicuous public buildings of 
the period — along with temples and altars that 
are discussed later — underwent a process of evo- 
lution that paralleled that of city structures and 
other aspects of elite culture. According to Wu 
Hung (1999: 665-75), there was a transition from 
the solemn “two-dimensional” and self-contained 
tradition of the Western Zhou to the “three- 
dimensional” monumental style of the Warring 


States period. The best example ofa Western Zhou 
palace is found at Fengchu (JXV4fE). Located in the 
traditional homeland of the Zhou and its ritual 
center, in the so-called Zhouyuan (ri) J) area, this 
structure is dated to the late predynastic period or 
early years of the Western Zhou. The palace stands 
ona 1.3 m tall pounded earth platform and covers 
an area of about 1,500 m? (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 
57-9). The floor plan of this complex is remark- 
ably similar to the layout of public buildings, such 
as temples, palaces, and even elite residences, from 
the imperial era. It was a walled compound, sym- 
metrically arranged and oriented along the north- 
south axis, with an entrance from the south and 
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Figure 186. Map of the capital city of the Teng state (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 265). 


alternating halls and open courtyards (Figure 187). 
While the size of the building and its placement 
on a raised platform would undoubtedly have been 
impressive, the architectural emphasis was on the 
inside of the complex, which was concealed from 
the outside view by the compound walls and a 
screen placed in front of its main entrance. 

In comparison to the Western Zhou model, 
the most prominent feature of palaces and public 
structures from the sixth century BCE and onward 
was that they towered over their surroundings by 
virtue of being built on top of and around mas- 
sive pounded earth platforms. As mentioned ear- 
lier, the platform at Linzi, named by the excavators 
“Duke Huan’ platform” (Huangong Tai EA 8), 
was some 90 by 150 m in size, and still stands 14 m 
high. Smaller platforms and architectural remains 
that surround this platform suggest that it was not 
merely a free-standing tower, but rather part of a 
larger palatial complex. An array of high platforms 
found at Yan Xiadu is also suggestive of a palatial 
complex with several buildings that towered high 


above the city skyline and were visible from far 
away. 

While tall, palatial structures probably origi- 
nated in the eastern states, their most impressive 
manifestations were at Xianyang (Jib), the capi- 
tal of Qin from 350 BCE, and its imperial capital 
after the unification of 221 BCE. It is here that we 
see the full development of “terrace pavilions” — 
monumental palaces built around tall pounded 
earth cores. While they were not strictly speak- 
ing real multistory monuments, the illusion of a 
huge conglomerate of buildings, piled one atop 
another, was created when viewed from the out- 
side. For example, building 1, one of several pala- 
tial foundations found on the northern bank of 
the Wei River, was constructed around a core that 
was 6 m tall and extended 60 m from east 
to west and 45 m from north to south (Zhao 
and Gao 2002: 8). Archaeologists have recon- 
structed it as a three-tiered building that stood 
17 m tall altogether (Wang and Liang 2001: 71) 
(Figure 188). 
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Ground plan and a reconstruction of the compound at Fengchu (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 58). 


Figure 187. 


the scale of the complexes found at the capital 


It is interesting to note that during the War- 


cities of the larger states. For example, a pounded 


ring States period, even smaller states or polities 


earth platform located in the northeast part of the 


were constructing such buildings, though not on 
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Figure 188. Reconstruction of palace 1 at Xianyang (after Steinhardt 1984: 67). 


small Teng state’s capital city is still standing at 7m 
tall (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 264). The platform, 
which covers an area of 2,400 m7”, is small in com- 
parison to other Warring States period palaces, but 
still larger than the platform of the Western Zhou 


palace at Fengchu. 


Long Walls 


The construction of long walls (changcheg K 
HR), sometimes hundreds of kilometers long and 
stretching over difficult terrain, is one of the hall- 
marks of the Warring States period. From a polit- 
ical perspective, these walls can be linked to the 
transition from the loosely organized network of 
settlements of the Spring and Autumn period to 
the highly centralized polities with fixed bound- 
aries and a clear bureaucratic distinction between 
ý ” that followed. The walls func- 
tioned not only to keep enemies out, but also 


us” and “others 


to control the movements of subjects and keep 
them in. On a symbolic level, these walls served 
as enormous displays of the Warring States kings’ 
power and of their ability not just to build such 
huge monuments, but also to transform the phys- 
ical landscape of their states. 

The construction of long walls is commonly 
associated with conflicts with nomadic popula- 
and the walls 
themselves are frequently seen as precursors to the 


tions on the northern frontiers, 


famous “Great Wall” of China (Chapter 11). In 
fact, though, most of the more powerful polities of 
the Warring States period erected such walls, and 
many of the earlier walls were built between states 
“Chinese” 


182). For example, one of the earliest long walls 


in the interior of the realm (Figure 
was built by the state of Qi as a defense against a 
coalition of the rival states Jin and Yue. Accord- 
ing to the historical record, this wall was some 
500 km long (Di Cosmo 2002: 138), and some 
of its remains were identified by an archaeologi- 
cal survey at Mulingguan (Æ), in Shandong 
province. In flat areas, the wall was made of earth, 
while in steep mountainous areas it was made of 
stone. It still stands 4 m tall in some places and is 
8—10 m wide at the base (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 
272). Another example is the so-called Fangcheng 
(THR) wall, constructed by the state of Chu as a 
defense against the states of Qin, Wei, and Han. 
Remains of this wall have been identified in south- 
ern Henan province. It was mostly made of stone 
and in some places was up to 12 m wide at the base 
and preserved to a height of 2 to 3 m (Zhongguo 
Shehui 2004: 272). 

Even more impressive are the walls built on the 
northern frontiers of the Chinese polities, serving 
to stake out new territories and ward off mounted 
pastoralist armies. The state of Qin built a wall 
that traversed the entire Ordos region, while the 
walls built by the states of Zhao and Yan spanned 
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Figure 189. Remains of the Qin wall near Guyuan in Ningxia province (photo by Gideon Shelach). 


almost the entire length of the northern frontier of 
the “Chinese” sphere, from the great bend of the 
Yellow River in the west to the Liao River and 
beyond in the east. The length of the Qin wall 
alone, stretching from southern Gansu, thorough 
Ningxia, to northern Shanxi and Inner Mongo- 
lia, is estimated to be 1,775 km (Di Cosmo 2002: 
145). In steep locations, the Qin wall was built 
of stone, sometimes mixed with soil, while in flat 
areas and on mildly rolling plains it was made of 
pounded earth. The walls are at least 6 m wide 
and stand up to 3 m tall. Remains of a moat have 
been identified outside some parts of the walls. 
Elevated platforms were built along the walls at a 
distance of about 250 m from one another (approx- 
imately 6,300 such mounds were found along the 
Qin wall) (Figure 189) and were probably used 
as watchtowers, but perhaps also as lodgings for 
soldiers. Remains of other facilities, such as forts, 


watchtowers, and beacon towers, were identified 
along the route of the Qin wall on its inner side 
and up to 5 km away from it, and roads were 
opened along the walls and between the wall and 
the interior (Di Cosmo 2002: 145-7; Zhongguo 
Shehui 2004: 272-3). 

Based on the information found in Chinese 
texts from the imperial period, and on ethno- 
graphic data and modern experimentation, I have 
estimated that between 68,900 and 94,900 person- 
days would have been required to construct one 
kilometer of such a wall (Shelach 2013). Thus, the 
investment in the construction of the Qin wall, 
not taking into account the added costs of con- 
structing the watchtowers, forts, roads, and so on, 
amounts to somewhere between 122,297,000 and 
168,447,000 person-days. This is a huge invest- 
ment of manpower, even assuming that the con- 
struction took many years to complete, and thus 
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exemplifies an exceptional capacity to mobilize 
manpower and resources on the part of the War- 
ring States period states. 


Ritual Structures and Paraphernalia 


TEMPLES AND ALTARS 

According to the canonical Chinese texts, ances- 
tors’ temples and “earth and grains” (sheji €L#2) 
altars were the most important loci of state reli- 
gion during the Zhou period, so much so that 
in many texts the term “altars of the earth and 
grains” denotes “the state” (Pines 2002: 44). Iden- 
tifying the remains of such structures is not always 
simple, however: the altars were probably pounded 
earth platforms, which are not clearly distinguish- 
able in the archaeological record from other pub- 
lic structures. A complex composed of several 
pounded earth platforms that supported a struc- 
ture of wooden pillars, excavated at Yunteng (zy 
J#) in the Zhouyuan area, may have been a West- 
ern Zhou ritual complex, but it equally might 
have been a palace or some other type of public 
structure (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 59-61). 

The best preserved example of a ceremonial 
structure was excavated within the walled enclo- 
sure at Yongcheng (JEH), the capital city of Qin 
from 677 to 383 BCE, in Majiazhuang (Kg AH), 
Shaanxi province. Known as complex 1 and dated 
to the late Spring and Autumn period, it was iden- 
tified as an ancestral worship center. It is a large 
walled enclosure measuring 30 by 34.5 m, with a 
symmetrical layout and a large gatehouse in the 
south. Inside this enclosure, three more or less 
identical buildings constructed of wood with tile- 
covered roofs were raised on low pounded earth 
platforms. They would have faced a central court 
in which 181 pits were aligned in rows (Figure 
190). Bones found inside these pits are thought to 
be the remains of sacrifices to the ancestors. Most 
common are bones of cattle and sheep, but nine 
pits contained human victims and two contained 
chariots (Teng 2003: 66-72; Yongcheng et al. 
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1985). Although no other comparable ancestral 
temples from the Western Zhou or the Spring and 
Autumn periods have been found, the building 
techniques and the symmetrical arrangement of 
this complex with its southern entrance are clearly 
in line with the Zhou tradition. 

No comparable ritual complexes are known 
from the Warring States period. While this could 
be the result of our partial knowledge, it may also 
reflect a real religious change. Inscriptions and 
archaeological data suggest that during the War- 
ring States period, the ancestral spirits lost their 
prestige and the religious focus shifted to the after- 
life and the well-being of the individual. This shift 
probably led to a greater emphasis on graves, not 
only as the focal point of individual and family 
worship, but also in the case of state worship at the 
graves of former kings. 


RITUAL PARAPHERNALIA AND THE “LATE 
WESTERN ZHOU RITUAL REFORM” 

Artifacts used in rituals and sacrifices have not 
been found in situ at any of the previously men- 
tioned ritual centers. It is nevertheless widely 
accepted that bronze vessels and bells constituted 
the primary paraphernalia used at the ancestor halls 
and temples during the Western Zhou period. 
This understanding is based partly on informa- 
tion found in classical texts such as the Book of 
Odes, as well as on more than one hundred hoards 
discovered in the Zhouyuan area. Each of those 
hoards is an earth pit packed with bronze vessels 
and musical instruments, but with no other type 
of artifact or evidence of burial (Figure 191). It 
is commonly assumed that each hoard contained 
the ritual paraphernalia belonging to one of the 
many temples or ancestor halls of the Zhou royal 
clan and aristocratic lineages that were located in 
the Zhouyuan area. It has been suggested that the 
contents of each temple were hastily buried in 
these pits when the Zhou elite fled the Quanrong 
invasion in 771 BCE. The inscriptions on many 
of the vessels indicate that each hoard contained 
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Figure 190. Ground plan of complex 1 at Majiazhuang (after Yongcheng et al. 1985: 14-15). 


items that had been accumulated by a single lin- 
eage over many generations (Falkenhausen 2006: 
36-8; Rawson 1999: 390). 

Despite a number of differences between the 
assemblages of bronzes found in these hoards and 
those found in elite graves (Falkenhausen 2006: 
38), most scholars assume that the graves of the 
Western Zhou aristocracy are mirror images of 
the ancestor halls that the same aristocrats had 
used during their lifetime. A study of bronzes from 
graves allows us to identify stylistic changes in their 
shapes and decor, and, more important perhaps, 
the changing composition of the ritual set. Based 
on such a study, Jessica Rawson identified a signif- 
icant ritual reform that began sometime between 
the mid-tenth and the mid-ninth centuries BCE 
(Rawson 1999: 433-40). The so-called late West- 
ern Zhou ritual reform is associated with transfor- 
mations in the decorative styles inherited from the 
Shang period (Falkenhausen 2006: 43-8) and with 


changes in the composition of the ritual set, which 
reflect the transformation of religious, social, and 
political norms. Two notable changes are the disap- 
pearance of some Shang vessel types, most notably 
those identified as used for alcohol consumption, 
and the central role played in the new assemblages 
by vessels used for food consumption, especially 
ding (it, used for meat) and gui (#, used for grain). 

When compared with the heterogeneous nature 
of earlier bronze assemblages, from this period 
onward we find integrated sets, many of which 
seem to have been produced in tandem and were 
meant to be used together. Clear sumptuary rules 
related the composition of each set with the rank of 
the aristocrat for whom it was produced. Accord- 
ing to this system, known as lie ding (51) 4), the 
number and types of bronze vessels to be buried 
with the deceased (and presumably those he had 
used in rituals during his lifetime) was strictly pre- 
scribed according to rank. Though scholars are still 
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debating details of the composition of these ritual 
sets (cf. Hsu and Linduff 1988: 173-7; Li 1985: 
460-3; Yin 2001: 185-7), it is clear that their main 
components were an odd number of ding and an 
even number of gui. 

The actual numbers of vessels each social stra- 
tum was allowed may have changed by the begin- 
ning of the Spring and Autumn period (Yin 2001: 
202-12), but the strict gradation remained intact. 
By the late Spring and Autumn period, how- 
ever, the system started to disintegrate, and it 
completely disappeared during the Warring States 
period. This decline was part of the overall wan- 
ing of the authority of the cult of the aristocratic 
ancestors and the emergence of new social and 
religious ideas focusing on the well-being of the 
family and the individual in life and after death 
(Poo 1998). One notable expression of this process 
was the replacement of bronze ritual vessels with 
cheap ceramic imitations. The use of such imita- 
tions, known as mingqi (HAA), does not necessarily 
coincide with a lesser investment in graves — indeed 
some Warring States graves are among the richest 
in Chinese history — but rather is indicative of a 
different attitude toward the afterlife. Not only was 
less emphasis now placed on rituals, but new beliefs 
that the laws governing the world of the dead dif- 
fer from those of our world seemed to emerge. 
Thus, in the world of the dead, those mingqi imi- 
tations, which in later periods include models of 
everything from food and artifacts of daily use to 
servants and houses (Chapter 11), would be trans- 
formed into the real things and be used by the 
dead. 

Chime bells, which are very rarely found in 
Shang and early Zhou assemblages, became an 
integral part of the ritual set of the late West- 
ern Zhou and the Spring and Autumn period. 
The importance of music, played on bronze bells 
and other percussion instruments, in the ancestral 
rituals of the Zhou court and elite is described 
in classical texts from that period. In Ode 274 of 
the Shijing, for example, we find this passage that 
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describes the ancestor worship ceremonies of the 
house of Zhou: 


Bells and drums sound magnificently; Musical 
stones and flutes chime in; 


[The former kings] send down blessings that are 
abundant; They send down blessings that are great. 
(Translated by Falkenhausen 1993: 26) 


The Chinese classics abound with references 
to music (Yue 4% in Chinese) as the supreme 
expression of esthetic value, as a profound ritual 
device, and as a means of transforming moral val- 
ues and achieving harmony. The high reverence 
that Kongzi felt toward music is clearly reflected in 
the Analects. In one passage it is said, for example, 
that “the Master [Kongzi] while in Qi heard the 
Shao [ritual music], and for three months did not 
notice the taste of meat. He said, ‘I never imag- 
ined that music had reached such heights.” By 
Kongzi’s time, however, ritual music was already 
on the decline. Its decline is associated not only 
with the previously mentioned religious changes 
but also with the introduction of new wind and 
string instruments that supplemented the tradi- 
tional percussion instruments (bells, chime stones, 
and drums) and were used to produce a more 
exciting “new music,” which was associated with 
entertainment and court life. 


CEMETERIES AND BURIALS 
Zhou archaeology, more than that of any other 
period in Chinese history, is dominated by the 
study of cemeteries and the excavation of graves. 
Many Zhou period cemeteries have been iden- 
tified and mapped, and more than ten thousand 
graves have already been excavated. The mortu- 
ary information is so plentiful that any overview, 
let alone a short one such as that presented here, 
must necessarily do an injustice to the richness and 
diversity of the data. 

It is commonly assumed that during the Western 
Zhou and the Spring and Autumn periods, mem- 
bers of the elite were buried in lineage cemeteries. 
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Figure 191. Hoard 1 from Zhuangbai containing seventy-five bronze vessels and twenty-eight bronze bells (after 


Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 63). 


That is, each patrilineal kin group that owned an 
estate — be it one of the large states, a smaller estate 
within the royal domain, or one of the regional 
states — had its own designated burial ground. All 


those buried in lineage cemeteries were of aristo- 
cratic descent, but internally each lineage was also 
highly stratified in terms of the status and wealth 
of its members. Thus, it is to be expected that 
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this stratification would be reflected in the scaling 
of graves — their size, structure, and furnishing — 
within each lineage cemetery. Notwithstanding 
these assumptions, Western Zhou cemeteries are, 
in fact, less structured than one would expect. 
They usually have no clear boundaries, and it is 
sometimes difficult to decipher the logic that gov- 
erned the locations of different graves. 
Preliminary reports claim the discovery of the 
Zhou royal cemetery in a place called Zhougong 
Miao (il LN H), located north of the sacred Mount 
Qi and west of the Zhouyuan area. The ceme- 
tery space may have been enclosed by a wall, a 
feature not found in other places, and it contains 
the largest known Western Zhou graves. However, 
because all the graves excavated there so far were 
looted, the identity of their occupants is unclear. 
Grave M18 has four descending ramps (mudao $% 
if), a feature usually associated with the burials of 
kings. It is comparable to, but much smaller than, 
the graves attributed to the Shang kings found at 
Xibeigang (Chapter 8). Its southern ramp is 17.6 
m long and 4.2 m wide, but the other ramps are so 
narrow (ranging from 1.3 to 0.9 m) that they may 
have been symbolic rather than functional. The 
main burial chamber is 6.8 by 6.4 m in size and is 
surrounded by a ledge 1 m wide (Xu 2006). 
Outside the royal domain, the best known 
cemeteries are those belonging to the ruling lin- 
eage of the Jin State at Tianma-Qucun (R 5-H 
FT), in Shanxi province, and to the ruling lineage 
of the Yan state in Liulihe, in Hebei province. 
More than 250 graves and chariot pits have been 
excavated at the Liulihe cemetery, located outside 
and to the east of the walls of the Yan capital. It 
is divided into two areas, labeled I and II (Figure 
192), each of which, according to the excavators, 
was associated with a different population: Shang 
descendants and the local population were buried 
in the first section, and Yan lineage members of 
Zhou descent were buried in the second (Bei- 
jingshi 1995: 6). However, this clear-cut ethnic 
distinction, which is made based on evidence of 
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dog and human sacrifices (identified as a “Shang 
trait”), the style of bronze and ceramic vessels, 
and inscriptions cast in some of the bronze ves- 
sels, is not universally agreed upon (Falkenhausen 
2006: 177-200). For example, Jaffe (2013) argues 
that mortuary practices at Liulihe were a stage for 
the negotiation of social status and identities by 
both the local population and the newcomer Zhou 
elites. Possible subclustering of graves within area 
II have been interpreted to reflect different kin 
subgroups within the larger lineage (Sun 2003), 
but the overall layout of the area is, nonethe- 
less, in line with what we would expect from a 
lineage cemetery: it includes graves of different 
sizes, complexity, and richness; the larger graves 
are more or less clustered together in one area 
and are associated with most of the chariot pits; 
but there is also a great deal of mixing and spa- 
tial association between large, medium, and small 
graves. 

All the graves at Liulihe are rectangular, and 
most contain wooden coffins (guan #ff) and a ledge 
upon which to place burial goods. Several of the 
wealthier graves have ramps leading down to the 
rectangular tombs, as well as a wooden chamber 
(guo #2). The two largest graves excavated so far, 
both identified as the burial places of Yan dukes, 
are M202, which is 7.2 by 5.2 mand 7 m deep with 
a 15 m long ramp leading to it from the south and 
a 12 mlong ramp with stairs leading to it from the 
north; and M1193, which has four shorter ramps 
leading to a burial pit that is 7.7 by 5.3 mand 10.3 
m deep. Both graves contain a wooden chamber 
and a wooden coffin (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 79— 
81). Thus far, none of the medium-size graves have 
been excavated, but smaller graves range between 
graves such as M254, which is 3.5 by 2 m in size 
and 4.4 m deep, and graves such as M208, which 
is 3.3 by 1.4 m and 1.8 m deep. As noted, the 
larger graves have been looted, but that is not the 
case for the smaller graves, where the number of 
grave goods varies between more than eighty and 
fewer than ten. A chariot pit associated with the 
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Figure 192. The Yan lineage cemetery at Liulihe: the layout of cluster II (after Beijing 1995: 8). 


two large graves through its location contains the 
skeletons of forty-two horses and the chariots they 
pulled (Beijing 1995). 

The cemetery of the ruling lineage of Jin at 
Tianma-Qucun is more clearly segregated. Nine 
pairs (in one case a triad) of large graves, identified 
as the tombs of Jin dukes and their wives, have been 
located in an area labeled Qucun locus III. As in 
Liulihe, these graves are associated with chariot 
pits, but unlike in Liulihe, no small-scale graves 
have been found in this section (Figure 193). The 
largest tombs, such as M63 and M93, have two 
ramps, similar to grave M202 from Liulihe, while 
others have only one. The total length of M93, 
including the two ramps, is 32.5 m, and the main 
chamber is 6.3 by 5.1 m and 7.8 m deep. Also 
unlike the graves in Liulihe, the interior burial 


chamber is built of stone (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 
86-9). 

The patterns of cemetery organization and the 
sociopolitical scaling of graves seem to have per- 
sisted through the Spring and Autumn period. 
The Lie ding system remained the ideal benchmark 
for mortuary sumptuary roles, although new ele- 
ments were added to the grave furnishings. Nested 
wooden coffins coated with lacquer increasingly 
became an important status symbol, a feature that 
was further developed during the Warring States 
period (Falkenhausen 1999: 475). The cemetery of 
the ruling lineage in the small state of Guo (Ë) at 
Shangcunling ( EI$), in Henan province, pro- 
vides an example of the continuity in traditional 
arrangements of aristocratic cemeteries. More than 
two hundred graves excavated in this cemetery are 
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Figure 193. Graves of the Jin dukes and their wives at Qucun location IH (after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 87). 


well organized, with smaller graves usually clus- 
tered around pairs of larger graves that may repre- 
sent the founders or heads of an extended family 
and their principal wife. The largest and richest 
graves in this cemetery are clustered in a group and 
may have been the graves of the lineage’s highest- 
ranking elite, but they are not segregated from the 
rest of the cemetery by a wall or clearly defined 
borders (Falkenhausen 1999: 471-4). 

The state of Qin, in northwest China, may have 
been the first to develop real royal necropolises 
that depart from the aristocratic tradition of the 
Western Zhou period. The Nanzhihui (MAtEF#) 
necropolis, located southwest of Yongcheng, cov- 
ers an area of more than 20 km? and contains 
thirteen clusters of tombs. Most of the clusters 
were walled and each contains several large and 
medium-sized tombs alongside sacrificial pits con- 
taining horses and chariots (Figure 194). Alto- 
gether, forty-two tombs have been identified, 
including eighteen with two tomb passages (called 
zhong "P burials because of their similarity to the 
Chinese character), which were identified as the 
tombs of Qin rulers from the period of the capi- 
tals location at Yongcheng (677—383 BCE) (Teng 
2003: 55-7). 


The size of the Qin lords’ (and later kings’) 
tombs also anticipated the enormous size of the 
tombs of the kings and the upper elite during the 
Warring States period. As early as the eighth cen- 
tury BCE, the tomb of the Qin lord in Dabuzi 
(KIRT), in Gansu, was already larger than any 
other known contemporaneous tombs. This grave 
(Mz) has two ramps entering it from the east and 
the west: the eastern ramp is 38 m long and 6 m 
wide, larger than in the supposed tombs of the 
Zhou kings at Zhougong Miao. The tomb cham- 
ber itself is approximately 12 m by 12 m at its 
mouth and 7 m by 5 m at the bottom, and is 15 
m deep. The nearby grave M3 is even grander in 
scale and has two pits attached to it, each con- 
taining four highly decorated chariots and twelve 
horses (Figure 195a) (Dai 2000). 

Of the larger graves identified at the Nanzhihui 
necropolis the only one that has been fully exca- 
vated so far is Mı, identified as the burial of Lord 
Jing of Qin (HZ, r. 576-537 BCE). As with 
other tombs of similar shape in Nanzhihui, the two 
sloping ramps lead to the bottom of the tomb from 
the east and the west. The eastern passage is 156 
m long, the western one 85 m. The burial cham- 
ber itself is 60 m long (from east to west), 40 m 
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Figure 195. Graves of Qin lords: A. Grave M2 at Dabuzi; B. Grave M1 at Nanzhihui (after Wang and Liang 2000: 
153; upper after Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 88). 
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wide, and 24 m deep, a scale that far exceeds any- 
thing known from the Western Zhou and the 
Spring and Autumn periods (Figure 195b). The 
grave was looted in antiquity, so its ritual bronze 
vessels and other precious grave goods were not 
found. However, other findings, such as inscribed 
fragments of chime stones and 166 human sacri- 
ficial victims, each in his own coffin, as well as 
the massive wooden beams used to construct the 
burial chamber and evidence of a wooden struc- 
ture above ground (Teng 2003: 57), all suggest an 
extraordinarily rich burial. 

The highly structured cemeteries of the Qin 
rulers and elite, and the size of the graves located 
in them, may have been extraordinary during the 
Spring and Autumn period. However, such fea- 
tures became the norm during the Warring States 
period, when clearly defined cemeteries were built 
outside the walls of most cities, and the rulers of 
even relatively small states disregarded Zhou stan- 
dards and the aristocratic sumptuary rules and con- 
structed extremely rich graves on a very large scale. 
The separation between cemeteries for the com- 
moners and the lower elite, on the one hand, and 
the necropolises of the kings and their wives and 
kin, on the other, was by now very clearly demar- 
cated, thereby reflecting the growing political and 
economic gaps between sociopolitical strata. 

One of the best known examples of a Warring 
States period royal necropolis was found in Ling- 
shou ($ #8), the capital city of the Zhongshan 
(FF ILI) state, in Pingshan county, Hebei. Although 
the rulers of Zhongshan were descendants of the 
Di (4k), a non-Zhou tribe, Zhongshan became 
one of the key players in northern China during 
this period, and they adopted many attributes from 
the Zhou cultural sphere. Two complexes of royal 
tombs were identified in Lingshou, one inside the 
area enclosed by the city walls and another outside 
of it. The better preserved burial complex is the 
one located outside the city walls and identified 
with King Cuo (d. 308 BCE). This area includes 
two large tombs: Mı, identified as belonging to 
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the king, and M2, identified as that of his wife. 
The two graves are topped by huge pounded earth 
mounds, a feature not commonly seen during the 
Spring and Autumn period, but adopted univer- 
sally as an above-ground marking of kingly tombs 
during the Warring States period. The mound 
above Mı was more or less square, with each side 
measuring some 100 m at the bottom. Originally 
it stood some 20 m high, with a wooden build- 
ing on top of it. These two main graves were sur- 
rounded by six subsidiary tombs, two chariots pits, 
each containing twelve horses and four chariots, 
one long sacrificial pit, and a boat pit, contain- 
ing three boats, which may have been connected 
to the nearby river by a long underground canal 
(Figure 196). A large bronze plate — about 1 m 
long and 50 cm wide — discovered inside the stor- 
age pits of grave M1 and decorated with an inlayed 
gold design (Figure 197) is, based on the inlayed 
inscriptions, a blueprint of king Cuo’s necropolis. 
Apparently the necropolis was planned to include 
five burial mounds enclosed by two concentric 
walls, but it was never completed (Wu 1999: 712- 
16). 

Beneath the burial mound, grave Mı has two 
ramps descending from south to north with a total 
length of 97 m. The main burial pit is 30 by 30 
m and contains a stone chamber constructed to 
hold four nested coffins. A unique feature of the 
Zhongshan tombs are storage chambers, which 
flank the main burial chamber but are not con- 
nected to it. Because these features were not com- 
mon, they were not discovered by looters and were 
found by archaeologists untouched. 

The construction of burial mounds did not 
begin in Zhongshan. The earliest evidence so far 
comes from a late Spring and Autumn period 
necropolis near the late Jin capital of Xintian (if 
H), in present-day Houma, Shanxi province. Dur- 
ing the Warring States period, huge mounded 
burials were constructed, with some variations, 
in all the major states (Falkenhausen 2006: 336). 
These mounds, known as ling (Bè) in Chinese 
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Figure 196. The royal necropolis of Zhongshan (partial map) and grave M1 (tomb of King Cuo) (after Falkenhausen 
2006: 344 and Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 344). 


Figure 197. Inlayed bronze plate with the design of the Zhongshan necropolis (photo by Yuri Pines). 
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texts, are part of the “monumentality trend” seen 
in other aspects of public architecture of the 
period, and continued to symbolize the greatness 
of the Chinese emperors during the imperial era. 

Another important trend from the Warring 
States period is, as discussed earlier, a shift in ritual 
focus from the ancestral temples, which were the 
focal points of the highest rituals during the West- 
ern Zhou and the Spring and Autumn periods, 
to the graves. Both state- and family-level rituals 
were conducted in ritual structures built atop or 
beside the burial mounds and graves. At the same 
time, the very perception of the grave changed: 
if during the Western Zhou and the Spring and 
Autumn periods it mirrored the ancestors’ tem- 
ple with the ritual vessels placed in it, during the 
Warring States period the grave was viewed as a 
house — the eternal residence of the deceased 
(Falkenhausen 2006: 298-309; Wu 1999). This 
shift manifested itself in the shape of the graves: 
although most were still pit graves, which, unlike 
regular houses, are entered from above, the inter- 
nal division of the wooden chamber now reflected 
the main parts of the house. The majority of burial 
goods were artifacts, or imitations of such arti- 
facts, that were used by the grave owner in his 
daily activities rather than the ritual sets (or even 
their Mingqi imitations) associated with ancestor 
worship. 

An early and very impressive example of such 
an “underground house” can be seen in grave 
Mı excavated at Leigudun (EW) in Hubei 
province (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 389-93). The 
main occupant of this tomb was the ruler of the 
small state of Zeng, known as Marquis Yi of Zeng 
(Zeng Hou Yi Æ L), who died and was buried 
shortly after 433 BCE. The grave is 13 m deep 
and was submerged in underground water. As a 
result, the artifacts in it, including wood and lac- 
quer items, are superbly preserved. The grave has 
no sloping ramps, and the burial pit measures 21 
by 16.5 m, modest in comparison to the graves of 
kings and high nobility in the more powerful states. 
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The burial chamber was constructed with large 
wooden beams, creating four rooms. Based on 
their position and contents, the rooms are under- 
stood to stand for the four main components of 
the marquis’s palace: the public reception and cer- 
emonial hall, the ruler’s private quarters, quarters 
for the ruler’s wives, and the storage/arsenal rooms 
(Falkenhausen 2006: 306) (Figure 198). The tombs’ 
four rooms were connected by miniature doors at 
the base of their wooden walls. Doors and win- 
dows were also painted on the marquis’s enormous 
outer coffin (Figure 199a). Those features, found 
at other graves from the Warring States period 
as well, further signify the house-like idea of the 
grave. Smaller coffins containing the skeletons of 
thirteen sacrificed young women, presumably the 
marquis’s wives, were found in the western cham- 
ber, and eight more victims accompanied the mar- 
quis in the eastern chamber. Human sacrifice on 
such a large-scale is quite unusual, since in many 
graves of the Warring States period human fig- 
urines had replaced real human sacrifices and stood 
for the wives, servants, soldiers, and others who 
accompanied the primary occupant of the grave 
in his death. 

The grave of Marquis Yi of Zeng is the richest 
intact preimperial tomb ever excavated in China. It 
contained no fewer than 15,400 artifacts, including 
117 bronze vessels, 4,700 weapons, gold, jade, and 
lacquer artifacts, textiles, bamboo documents, and 
more (Figure 199). The total weight of all the 
bronze artifacts in this tomb (including the massive 
bronze frame of the marquis’s outer coffin) is more 
than ten metric tons. An investment of such scale is 
unknown even for the largest graves of the Shang, 
Western Zhou, or Spring and Autumn periods. 

No fewer than 125 musical instruments were 
also found in the grave, the most famous being a 
set of 64 bronze bells, the largest set ever found in 
China (Figure 200). Other instruments include a 
set of chime stones hung from a bronze frame, 
seven zithers (string instruments), three drums, 
and an array of wind instruments, such as flutes 
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Figure 198. Tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng from Leigudun, Hubei: A. The public hall; B. The ruler’s wives’ quarters; 
C. The storage/arsenal rooms; D. The ruler’s private quarters; x Marquis Yi’s coffin (after Tan 2001: 31). 


and mouth organs. The placement of most of the 
musical instruments in the central chamber of 
the grave — which stood for the public space of the 
marquis’s palace, where rituals took place and dig- 
nitaries were received — is indicative of the central 
role played by music in state affairs and religious 
rituals. 

Unlike modern bells, Zhou-period bells did not 
have a clapper inside them; instead, they were 
hung from a rack with their mouths facing down, 
and played by striking them with wooden mallets 
(Figure 201a). Bells from the Zhou period typi- 
cally have an almond-shaped cross section (Figure 
201b). This feature does not appear in bells from 
later periods (or in other parts of the world), and 


it is not mentioned or explained in the classi- 
cal texts. Until the excavations at Marquis Yi of 
Zeng’s grave, the significance of this shape was not 
understood. However, based on the inscriptions 
cast on some of the bells from the grave, it became 
clear that their unique shape enabled musicians 
to produce not one, but two, distinct tones from 
each bell: one by striking the central (wider) part 
of the bell and another by striking close to the 
bell’s pointed sides (Falkenhausen 1993: 129-95). 
Despite the highly ideological reverence expressed 
by Chinese literati from the Warring States and 
the imperial periods for the ritual music of the 
Zhou, this musical technique and the accompa- 
nying technical expertise were probably forgotten 
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Figure 199. Artifacts from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng: A. The outer coffin built with wooden planks on 
bronze frame and painted with lacquer colors; B. A bronze weight with intertwining dragons motif; C. Lacquer 
vessel in the shape of a duck; D. Cast gold vessel and a serving spoon (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


not long after the set from Marquis Yi’s grave had 
been cast. 

Although many of the large Warring States 
period graves were looted in antiquity, scattered 
findings, such as those made in the unlooted stor- 
age chambers of grave Mı in Zhongshan and in 
the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng, suggest that the 
quantity and quality of grave goods during this 
period were as impressive as the above- and below- 
ground structures of the graves. This, again, sug- 
gests a growing gap between the rulers of the states 
and their immediate kin and court on the one 
hand, and the rest of the population on the other. 
A related phenomenon is that many more smaller 


and unfurnished graves from the Warring States 
period are known in comparison with the preced- 
ing Spring and Autumn period, perhaps because 
the cemeteries now also contained people who did 
not come from the nobility. 


Craft Production and Technology 


In many respects, the technologies and patterns of 
production that were established during the Shang 
period continued during the Western Zhou and 
the Spring and Autumn periods. These patterns 
changed dramatically during the late Spring and 
Autumn and the Warring States periods, however, 
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Figure 200. Set of sixty-four bronze bells mounted on a wooden frame and supported by human-shaped bronze 
pillars from the grave of Marquis Yi of Zeng (visual/corbis). 


when new technologies were introduced and the 
scale of production accelerated rapidly. One of 
the most interesting archaeological phenomena is 
the location of large-scale production areas with- 
in the walls of the major Warring States period 
cities. For example, at Xinzheng, remains of 
bronze, iron, and bone workshops were located 
in the larger southeastern enclosure, alongside 
domestic remains (Figure 183). No fewer than fif- 
teen sites of metal (bronze and iron) production 
have been identified at Linzi, as were the remains 
of several workshops for the production of bone 
artifacts (Figure 184). Some of these production 
zones are quite extensive, covering up to 40 ha. It 
is interesting to note that these production activ- 
ities were located not only in the larger eastern 
enclosure, but also in the smaller enclosure, where 
the Qi palaces were located (Zhongguo Shehui 
2004: 235-51). More traditional industries, such as 
ceramic production, have also been found within 
the walled areas of Warring States cities. 

Some aspects of these craft industries, such as the 
casting of iron and bronze and the firing of ceram- 
ics, must have produced considerable pollution 
and inconveniences for the population at large: 
not only for commoners, but also for the elite 
who resided alongside them. Moreover, their loca- 


tion would have made production more expensive, 
since the raw materials and fuel had to be brought 
to the cities, instead of locating the industries near 
the natural resources and then distributing the fin- 
ished artifacts. The fact that these industries were 
nonetheless located inside the cities suggests that 
control over production provided the state with 
clear economic and political advantages. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY 

The emergence of the iron industry in China rep- 
resents a major historic breakthrough, not only 
because of its new and highly advanced technol- 
ogy but, more important, because of its enor- 
mous effects on the economy, society, and polit- 
ical structures. A small number of iron artifacts 
dated to the ninth century BCE, such as iron 
blades that were combined with a bronze hilt to 
form short swords, are known, mainly from the 
western parts of China. These artifacts were pro- 
duced using iron-smelting technology in small- 
scale furnaces (known as bloomeries). It is assumed 
that the smelting technology, which was at the 
time already well developed in Western Asia, was 
introduced into China by nomadic blacksmiths 
from Central Asia (Wagner 2008: 91-103). This 
new technology, however, had a very limited 
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Figure 201. A. Depiction of a ceremony cast on a bronze vessel from the Warring States period. Note the portrayal 


of musicians using mallets to strike bronze balls and chime stones (visual/corbis); B. Drawing of a typical bronze 


bell with an almond-shaped cross section. 


effect, since it was conducted on a very small 
scale and used mostly to produce prestige items 
that were interchangeable with similar bronze 
artifacts. 

More significant is the development of iron cast- 
ing in China — a revolution in technology of global 
proportions — currently dated to the fifth cen- 
tury BCE. The advent of widespread iron casting 
is dated to the fourth century BCE, some eigh- 
teen hundred years earlier than anywhere else in 
the world. It seems that iron casting technology 
developed independently of the traditional iron 


smelting methods. Although both make use of 
iron (Fe) ores, smelting and casting technologies 
are very different from one another. In smelting, 
the temperatures reached in the small furnaces are 
relatively low (800-1,000°C ), such that the iron 
does not melt and the final product is a spongy 
mass of iron called a bloom. The final iron artifact 
is then consolidated and shaped by the blacksmith 
through repeated heating, hammering, and rapid 
cooling in water. Casting, in contrast, is based on 
the complete melting of iron, usually in combi- 
nation with small amounts of carbon and silicon, 
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Figure 201 (continued) 


in a large furnace that can sustain temperatures of 
around 1,150°C for a long time. The high-level 
skills required for furnace building evolved not 
from the small iron smelting hearths, but rather 
from constructing the much larger hearths used by 
the state-level bronze industries of the Shang and 
Zhou. It is interesting to note that this new iron 
technology probably did not evolve in the tradi- 
tional centers of bronze production in the Yellow 
River basin, but rather in the Yangzi River basin, 
or even farther to the south in the states of Chu 
or Wu (Wagner 2008: 105-14). Nonetheless, iron 
artifacts are also common in north China. 
Evidence of iron casting during the Warring 
States period — iron artifacts as well as workshops — 
has been found at some 350 sites distributed 
throughout the entire realm of the “Chinese” 
states. It is most abundant at the sites and graves 
of the Chu state: for example, no fewer than two 
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hundred Chu graves near Changsha (KV) con- 
tained iron artifacts. 

The earliest dated cast iron artifact is an iron 
ding, dated to the late Spring and Autumn period, 
excavated from grave M65 at Yangjiashan VAEA 
LI), in Hunan province (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 
407-8). However, because the quality of cast iron 
was inferior to that of bronze, its main use was not 
for ritual vessels or prestige artifacts, but rather in 
the making of agricultural implements, such as hoe 
heads and plowshares, and other work tools. Exca- 
vations at a Warring States period granary near the 
Wangcheng site in Henan province yielded 126 
iron tools and agricultural artifacts weighing more 
than 400 kg in total. Similarly, of the 80 iron arti- 
facts excavated from the site of Lianhuabao GEHE 
I) in Liaoning province, 85 percent were agricul- 
tural tools (Figure 202) (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 
409). 

Iron weapons also became increasingly com- 
mon, though they did not yet replace bronze 
weapons. A famous example is grave M44, exca- 
vated near Yan Xiadu. The grave, which contained 
the bones of twenty-two individuals, also held 120 
artifacts and 1,360 coins. Of the artifacts, seventy- 
nine were made of cast iron, mostly weapons such 
as swords, spearheads, and halberd heads. One 
unique artifact is a helmet made of eighty-nine 
iron plates (Figure 203) (Hebei 1975). Similarly, 
most of the molds for casting iron artifacts discov- 
ered at various sites of the Warring States period 
were for the production of agricultural artifacts, 
tools, and weapons (Zhongguo Shehui 2004: 41 1— 


14). 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AND TECHNOLOGIES 

Bronze technology changed very little during the 
first part of the Zhou, and the gradual transfor- 
mations in the style of bronze vessels suggests an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary process. 
The scale of bronze production, as indicated by 
the quantity of bronzes found in graves, probably 
increased during the Western Zhou and Spring 
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Figure 202. Typical iron artifacts from Lianhuabao, Liaoning (after Wang 1964: 288). 


and Autumn periods, but the major technological 
innovation occurred only around the beginning of 
the sixth century BCE, when the lost-wax method 
was introduced and gradually replaced the tradi- 
tional “piece-mold” method (Wu 1999: 677). This 
new method, whether developed locally or intro- 


duced from the West — where it is known from 
much earlier periods — facilitated the casting of 
much more refined and intricate decorations. A 
zun vessel placed inside a matching basin in the 
grave of Marquis Yi of Zeng is an excellent exam- 
ple of the advancement of the lost-wax casting 
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Figure 203. Cast iron weapons from grave M44 at Yan Xiadu, Hebei (after Hebei 1975: 231-3). 


method in China. Even the best artisans working 
with traditional methods could not have produced 
the elaborate openwork decorations of this zun and 
other vessels found in the tomb. Such decorations 
were perhaps more suitable for the newly ascend- 
ing socioeconomic strata than the much more sub- 
tle and serious traditional motifs. 


Inlay is another new technique developed dur- 
ing this period, and also illustrates the development 
of a new elite taste. Inlay was used to create color- 
ful decorations by filling depressed designs on the 
surface of a bronze vessel or artifact with different 
metals, such as copper, gold, and silver, or other 
materials such as turquoise or lacquer (Figure 204). 
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Figure 204. Inlayed bronze artifacts (photos by Gary 
Lee Todd). 


More than half of the bronze vessels found in the 
grave of Marquis Yi were decorated in this way, 
testifying to the popularity of inlay decor among 
the highest elite of the Warring States period. 
The supreme manifestation of the new elite 
tastes that developed during the Warring States 
period was probably not expressed in bronzes, but 
rather in lacquer objects. While the technique was 
not new — remains of lacquer artifacts are known 
from as early as the Neolithic period (Chapter 
5) — the scale and diversity of lacquer production 
reached an unprecedented peak during the War- 
ring States. Even small graves from this period, 
especially in the Yangzi River region, contain a 
certain number of lacquer objects, while larger 
graves, such as that of Marquis Yi, contained more 
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than two hundred, some of them quite large and 
elaborate. The production of lacquer artifacts was 
time-consuming and expensive, but the quantity 
of lacquer artifacts found in Warring States graves 
suggests that they were now being produced in 
a much larger workshops and could have become 
much more affordable, even to individuals of mod- 
est status (Wu 1999: 679-81). The bright colors of 
these vessels, which distinguished them from the 
heavy and dark demeanor of traditional bronzes, 
must have made them especially attractive to the 
new elite (Figure 205) . 


ECONOMIC CHANGES AND THEIR 
EFFECTS 


The development of the iron industry, and espe- 
cially the large-scale casting of iron artifacts from 
the fourth century BCE onward, had profound 
economic and social effects. The casting of iron 
weapons like swords and arrowheads had a clear 
and long-lasting impact on Chinese methods of 
warfare. Even more dramatic were the effects of 
the iron industry on agricultural production and 
the economy in general. After some six millennia 
during which stone artifacts were the basic agri- 
cultural tools, they were finally replaced by much 
more effective and widely available iron tools. 
Moreover, for the first time in Chinese history, the 
newfound ability to shape large and durable tools 
catalyzed the use of draft animals in agricultural 
work. The harnessing of animals such as oxen to a 
plow with an iron plowshare allowed the fields to 
be cultivated far more intensively (Hsu 1965: 130— 
3). Although it is not clear how prevalent the use of 
draft animals was during the Warring States period, 
it clearly paved the way for the almost universal use 
of this technology after imperial unification. 

The use of iron tools in the hands of the large 
and well-organized working forces of the Warring 
States period enabled the construction of large- 
scale irrigation systems. A well-known example 


is the Dujiangyan (#BYLIE) project that the Qin 
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Figure 205. Lacquer artifacts from the Warring States 
period (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 
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state built in present-day Sichuan after conquer- 
ing it in 316 BCE. This system, which is still 
functional today, includes large dams, canals, and 
earthworks, which prevented flooding by the Min 
River (lIRYL) and channeled its water to agricul- 
tural fields across a region covering more than 
5,000 km”, thereby transforming it into a highly 
productive area that served as one of Qin’s strate- 
gic economic resources. Similar technology was 
used by other states, not only for irrigation but 
also to dry swampy areas. The combination of 
more agricultural land resources, intensive plow- 
ing, and better irrigation brought about a dra- 
matic increase in the production of food, allowing 
for population growth, as well as the accumula- 
tion of food surpluses, which in turn financed the 
huge armies and large-scale projects of the different 
states. 

Technological innovations were not the only 
driving force responsible for the economic changes 
that occurred during the Eastern Zhou period. 
The upward mobility of people from nonaris- 
tocratic origins in the administration and soci- 
ety during the Eastern Zhou period ushered in 
the formation of a new elite stratum with a 
new taste for prestige goods such as the lacquer 
discussed previously. The cities of the period, 
within which unprecedentedly large and heteroge- 
neous populations were concentrated, were natural 
hubs for markets, where everything from every- 
day foods and commodities to prestige items were 
exchanged. As a result, the volume of trade by both 
private and state-sponsored merchants increased 
dramatically. This trade was also facilitated by the 
large-scale construction of roads and the devel- 
opment of water transportation along rivers and 
man-made canals. 

Discussions of commercial activity are found 
in texts from the Eastern Zhou (Hsu 1965: 116— 
30), as well as in epigraphic records. A famous 
example was found at the Qiujia Huayuan site 
(ERZ TE) in Shou county, Anhui province: A 
pair of bronze bamboo-shaped containers known 
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Figure 206. The E’jun tallies found at Qiujia Huayuan 
in Shou county, Anhui (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


as “the E’jun (BÆ) tallies” were inscribed with 
gold inlayed characters (Figure 206). These tallies, 
which were issued by the Chu state to Lord E’jun 
in 323 BCE, served as a kind of trading permit, 
with lists of quotas for transportation along pre- 
scribed land and water routes within the Chu state 
and specific exemptions from taxes. According to 
this document, E’jun was permitted to transport a 
considerable quantity of goods, as much as could 
be carried by 150 boats, 50 carts, 500 horses, and 
1,000 men (Peters 1999: III—I2). 

Trade connections also extended beyond the 
regions controlled by the “Chinese” states. For 
example, Chu-style bronzes found in the Lingnan 
region can be associated with the activities of Chu 
traders who brought back exotic products such as 
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pearls and bird feathers from south China (Allard 
2004; Peters 1999: III—16). 


The Evolution of Coins and a Monetary System 


Like in other parts of the world, the rapid evolution 
of a system in which coins of different values were 
readily available transformed many crucial aspects 
of the economy: the ability to assign abstract 
value to commodities, to compare different val- 
ues, and to calculate economic gains and losses; 
the ability to accumulate wealth and transfer value 
from one place to the other; and so on. The use of 
coins is based on abstract values because the value 
of each coin is not identical to the value of the 
metal from which it was made. A reliable political 
authority is a precondition for such a system, oth- 
erwise ordinary people would have no reason to 
trust the assigned value of coins. Needless to say, 
the political authority also profits from the distri- 
bution of the coins it mints and is able to better 
control the economy through the manipulation of 
currency values. 

Bronze coins were first minted in China dur- 
ing sixth century BCE and became widespread 
and universally accepted during the Warring States 
period. Unlike coins in the Western part of Eura- 
sia, Chinese coins did not carry portraits of kings 
or other graphic symbols; they bore only charac- 
ters that identified their value and the place where 
they had been minted. Another difference from 
Western coins is the variety of coin shapes. Three 
shapes were typical during this period: a miniature 
spade shape, known as bu bi (4) §); a knife shape, 
or dao bi (JI ¥Ķ); and a round shape, or yuan qian 
(EI$) (Figure 207). Bu bi was probably the earli- 
est type of coin, minted during the sixth century 
BCE by the Zhou royal house and by the state 
of Jin. The earliest examples have a hollow “han- 
dle,” imitating a real agricultural spade (Li 1985: 
372-5). During the Warring States period, bu bi 
were common in north and central China, while 
dao bi were used mainly in northeast China; yuan 
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Figure 207. Different types of Warring States—period coins: A. Bu bi; B. Dao bi; C. Yuan qian (photos by Gary Lee 


Todd). 


qian were mainly typical in states to the west and 
northwest. Because the value of each coin was very 
low, payments were made using strings of coins, a 
tradition that persisted in China through to the 
end of the imperial period. Holes in the coins (at 
the center of the yuan gian or in the “handle” of 
the bu and dao bi) were used to thread the coins 
together. Only in the state of Chu, in the southern 
part of the Warring States world, a different sys- 
tem, which included bronze tokens in the shape 
of cowrie shells and gold pieces, evolved (Li 1985: 
398). 

In principle, the minting of coins was a state- 
run monopoly. Much of the archaeological evi- 
dence of minting, including molds for casting 
coins, was found inside palace areas, a clear sign of 
close state supervision. It is worth noting, however, 
that according to historical texts, states sometimes 
granted powerful individuals or families the right 
to mint coins. Despite the fact that the individual 
states minted their own coins, and that different 
shapes of coin were used simultaneously, it appears 


that most states used the same system of value and 
weights for their coins (Falkenhausen 2006: 413— 
15). This facilitated “international” trade relations 
between the states, and, indeed, nonlocal coins are 
commonly found in excavations of Warring States 
sites (Peng 2000: 189-206). The rise of affluent 
private merchants — some of them so rich that 
they accumulated substantial political power — is 
well known from the historical documents of the 
period and is probably related to the development 
of a market economy and the monetary system 
(Hsu 1965: 116-30). 

The counterfeiting of coins is probably as old as 
the invention of money. Unique evidence of coun- 
terfeiting was found in Lingshou, the capital city of 
the Zhongshan state: eight molds for the casting of 
coins were found hidden inside three jars that were 
buried intentionally in antiquity in an area iden- 
tified as the commercial district of Lingshou. Six 
of these molds were for spade-shape coins marked 
with the character “lin,” which was typical of the 
currency of the Zhao state, and two were for the 
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Yan state’s knife-shaped coins, with the character 
“yan.” It is unclear if the forgery was carried out by 
profit-seeking merchants or whether it was spon- 
sored by the Zhongshan government as a kind of 
economic warfare against rival neighboring states 
(Wu, in press). 


REGIONAL IDENTITY AND 
CROSS-REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


The Zhou is the first period in Chinese history 
when large parts of the territory we call China 
were integrated. It was also, however, a period 
for which particularistic local identities become 
more visible in the archaeological record. The 
tension between these two processes is evident in 
the interpretation of the material data by archae- 
ologists and historians. A dominant tendency in 
the archaeology of the Eastern Zhou period is to 
define a separate “culture” for each of the differ- 
ent states (e.g., Jin culture, Qi culture, Qin culture, 
etc.). At the same time, it is also argued that these 
“state cultures” are modern constructs manufac- 
tured by crudely imposing historical definitions 
upon the diverse archaeological record, thereby 
masking the more salient process of the period, 
the increased cultural convergence of the differ- 
ent regions within the Zhou sphere (Falkenhausen 
1999: 451). 

Much of the evidence for the increased cultural 
homogeneity of the Zhou realm has already been 
discussed. Starting from the Western Zhou period, 
the common style of bronze vessels found in elite 
graves across the realm and, toward the late West- 
ern Zhou, the adaptation of the lie ding sumptuary 
roles almost simultaneously throughout the Zhou 
sphere offer early evidence of the “globalization” 
of the Zhou world. There is even more such evi- 
dence for the Eastern Zhou period, including clear 
broader trends, such as the similar patterns in city 
planning and the layout of city walls, in religious 
practices such as the spread of new burial types 
and the use of mingqi models, the distribution of 
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new artistic styles such as inlay decorations, and 
the diffusion of technologies such as the lost-wax 
technique and iron casting. Common to all these 
various cultural attributes is the rapid rate at which 
they were adopted in different parts of the Zhou 
sphere. For example, iron casting, which was most 
likely invented in south China during the sixth or 
fifth century BCE, was simultaneously adopted by 
the Yan state in northeast China, Chu in the south, 
and Qin in the west. This rapid spread of a com- 
plex technology indicates not only the intensity 
of intrastate interactions, including the movement 
of experts, but also a willingness (or even eager- 
ness) for mutual learning. The replacement of real 
artifacts with mingqi imitations in burials is a tradi- 
tion that began in the state of Qin but was rapidly 
adopted in other states (Falkenhausen 2006: 302), 
suggesting that not just new technologies but also 
cultural and religious innovations crossed political 
boundaries easily and became almost universally 
adopted throughout the Zhou world. 

At the same time, manifestations of particular- 
istic local cultures flourished, mainly in the border 
areas of the Zhou sphere, but in more central areas 
as well. The culture of the Chu state is probably 
the most celebrated example for this process. In 
archaeological terms, the characterization of Chu 
culture identifies elements of mixed cultural ori- 
gins. In fact, up until the Warring States period 
it is almost impossible to identify a Chu culture 
that differs significantly from other Zhou states, 
and even during the heyday of the Warring States 
many elements of the Chu culture were inherited 
from the Zhou and shared by other states. Other 
elements of the archaeology of Chu have been 
attributed to cultural influences from the Sichuan 
area (Peters 1999: 108). Within this cultural mix, 
however, there is a stratum of artistic styles and 
techniques, religious beliefs, and habits that can 
be identified as reflecting an indigenous Chu cul- 
ture. For example, although lacquerware pieces 
are found in other regions as well, their concen- 
tration in Chu graves and the variety of shapes 
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Figure 208. Chu lacquer statues of imaginary animals (Hubei Sheng 1982: 103-4). 


and functions they served are specific attributes 
of Chu culture. Chu lacquers include elite vessels 
such as alcohol vases and drinking cups, as well as 
mingqi imitations of bronze ritual vessels. Unique 
to Chu in particular are three-dimensional lac- 
quer artworks, such as statues of imaginary animals 
(sometimes identified as grave guardian figurines), 
sculptured screens, and stands for musical instru- 
ments (Figure 208). Preserved Chu textiles sug- 
gest that supernatural images that tend to intermix 
parts from different animals, as well as exquisite 
geometric designs, are also part of what we might 
term the “Chu artistic language,” which is quite 
distinct from that of the northern states. As dis- 
cussed earlier, Chu’s monetary system was also dif- 
ferent from that of the northern states. Therefore, 
although it is commonly argued that the Chu state 
was composed of many ethnic groups (Peters 1999: 
108-9), it seems that by the Warring States period 
there was an effort to integrate all of those groups 
and distinguish them from the universal “Zhou” 
culture by promoting unique “Chu” cultural 
elements. 

The state of Qin, Chu’s main nemesis, is the 
other well-known example of a particular local 
identity that developed on the frontiers of the East- 


ern Zhou world. Located in the west and expand- 
ing into areas that were occupied by non-Zhou 
groups, the otherness of the Qin was already high- 
lighted in texts written during the Warring States 
period. For example, the Zhanguo ce (BJK) con- 
tains the denunciations that Qin “has common 
customs with the Rong and Di [‘barbarians’]; a 
state with tigers and wolfs heart; greedy, profit- 
seeking and untrustworthy, which knows noth- 
ing of ritual, propriety and virtuous behavior.” 
These statements, of course, are not unrelated to 
the fact the Qin posed the main threat to the other 
states, but it is interesting to note that even Qin’s 
own statesmen seemingly accepted this definition 
(Shelach and Pines 2006). 

From an archaeological perspective, and in stark 
contrast to the previous depiction, the Qin state 
appears to have been one of the most tradi- 
tional states during the earlier years of the East- 
ern Zhou. Analysis of elite Qin graves suggests, 
for example, that it was one of the last soci- 
eties to continue to adhere to the lie ding tradi- 
tions of the Western Zhou. At some point during 
the fourth century BCE, however, new elements 
entered the Qin mortuary tradition, elements that 
seem to have derived from local habits and the 
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belief system of the nonelite population. One such 
element was the appearance of the so-called cat- 
acomb burial (dongshi mu fi] Æ ¥£), where the 
deceased was placed in a horizontal chamber adja- 
cent to a vertical shaft (Figure 209). Although cata- 
comb burials are known in northwest China from 
earlier periods, early Qin graves were all pit (or 
vertical) grave types, similar to graves in the other 
Eastern Zhou states. Starting in the middle War- 
ring States period, catacomb burials became com- 
mon in Qin, and this tradition rapidly reached 
its zenith by the late Warring States period. The 
introduction of the catacomb burial tradition also 
coincided with other new elements in the burial 
tradition, such as the flex posture of human skele- 
tons and new types of burial goods (Shelach and 
Pines 2006; Teng 2003). 

Burial mounds are another example of how cul- 
tural elements, even those shared with other states, 
were used differently by the Qin. During the War- 
ring States period all major states, including Qin, 
constructed huge burial mounds on top of the 
graves of kings and their close kin. These were usu- 
ally built in the shape of stepped pyramids, with 
a wooden structure placed on each level to cre- 
ate the illusion of a multistory building. Only in 
Qin were the mortuary temples placed beside the 
mound rather than on top of it. This Qin tradi- 
tion was continued with the construction of the 
first Qin emperor’s burial complex (Chapter 11) 
and become the norm during the imperial period 
(Falkenhausen 2006: 336). 

The Zhongshan state, located in present-day 
Hebei province, provides an example of local iden- 
tity formation in the more central regions of the 
Zhou world. According to historical texts, the state 
was founded by a non-Zhou group, descendants of 
the Di tribes from the north. However, by the fifth 
century BCE it played an integral part in the inter- 
state politics of the Warring States period, up until 
its final annihilation by Zhao in 296 BCE. Arti- 
facts associated with the Zhongshan state suggest 
the development of a highly idiosyncratic culture 
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that combined features common to all states with 
those unique to the Zhongshan. This is seen, for 
instance, in the shape of the royal tombs, which 
combine the external appearance common to royal 
graves throughout the Warring States world with 
unique features in their internal organization, such 
as stone burial chambers and storage chambers that 
flank the grave without being connected to it. 
More to the point are the burial goods found inside 
the royal graves. The two intact storage chambers 
of tomb Mı in the royal necropolis at Lingshou 
provide a unique opportunity to examine a com- 
plete set of royal burial goods. Together they con- 
tained more than six hundred artifacts (made of 
bronze, jade, ceramic, and stone, as well as the 
badly decomposed remains of numerous lacquer 
artifacts). The western chamber contained stan- 
dard Warring States ritual objects, including a set 
of bronze ritual vessels, musical instruments, and 
jade objects. While the shape of the bronze ves- 
sels conforms to the common style of the Warring 
States period, two of the vessels, a ding and a hu, 
were embellished with large inscriptions of more 
than four hundred characters each. Not only are 
such long inscriptions atypical for this period, but 
the placement of the inscription on the outside of 
the vessel rather than its inside, as was the Zhou 
norm, is sometimes associated with the non-Zhou 
origins of the Zhongshan kings. Nevertheless, the 
content of the inscriptions has been described as 
conveying values that are the most “Confucian” 
of all inscriptions known from this period (Mattos 
1997: 104-11). Thus, even here we can identify 
the mixing of highly conservative “Zhou” values 
with novel local features. 

In contrast to the content of the western storage 
chamber, the most important objects found in the 
eastern storage chamber were furnishings elabo- 
rately decorated in a distinct local style. According 
to one interpretation, the eastern chamber con- 
tained the personal effects of the Zhongshan king 
(Wu, in press). These furnishings included the 
bronze parts of a tent, a lamp, and animal-shaped 
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Figure 209. Typical Qin “catacomb” 


grave (after Xianyang 1998: 37). 


decorative objects. Among the most famous 
artifacts from in the eastern chamber are bronze 
furniture and furniture parts: a square bronze table 
supported by four deer, four mythical animals, and 
four mythical birds and animal-like furniture legs. 
The animals are all decorated with gold and silver 
inlay designs (Figure 210). 

In a recent analysis on these finding, Wu argues 
that “hybridity” is the most appropriate term for 
the culture of Zhongshan, and perhaps for other 
local cultures of the Warring States period as well. 
Hybridity is defined as the intentional combina- 
tion of two or more distinct traditions, thereby 
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creating a new culture that has clear reference to 
the original cultures but that is also clearly dif- 
ferentiated from them (Wu, in press). This def- 
inition clearly fits the materials described earlier 
well, since it emphasizes that there was no inten- 
tion to obliterate either the Zhou-originated pan— 
Warring States culture or the local features (tra- 
ditional or invented) of each state, but rather to 
intentionally refer to and highlight both. This can 
perhaps be seen as an example of situational iden- 
tity: the selection of an identity appropriate for 
the concrete context. The king of Zhongshan, 
for example, chose a common “Zhou” identity 
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Figure 210. Bronze furniture parts, shaped like mythical animals, from the eastern storage chamber of grave M1 at 


Lingshou, capital of the Zhongshan state (photos by Yuri Pines) 


when performing rituals that were part of inter- 
state diplomacy, but preferred a more local (or 
“Di’) identity when conducting feasts with his 
kinsman, thus appealing to their “ethnic-like” sol- 
idarity. 

The concept of hybridity can provide an ini- 
tial explanatory framework for understanding the 
apparent dichotomy between the increased inte- 
gration of the Zhou realm and its fragmentation 
into particularistic identities. However, we need 
first to return to the processes that underlay these 
two phenomena. Integration was not only the 
result of the political incorporation of different 
regions into the Western Zhou system, but, even 
more fundamentally, a long-term cultural process 
expressed in the emergence of a shared elite cul- 
ture, the dissemination of elements of this culture 
to wider segments of the population, the increased 
movement of people (elite and nonelite) from 


region to region, and more. Integration occurred 
not only horizontally (between different regions), 
but also vertically (between different social strata). 
During the eastern Zhou period, people from 
nonaristocratic origins were given more opportu- 
nities for upward mobility within the state bureau- 
cracies and governments, as well as in the more 
open economic system. Nonelites brought with 
them cultural habits, religious beliefs, and ways of 
artistic expression, and these new elements were 
increasingly integrated into the culture of the aris- 
tocracy. 

This second trend — of greater interaction and 
integration between social strata — can partly 
explain the process of hybridity and the creation 
of particularistic local identities. Nonelite cultural 
elements were, by definition, local in nature, and 
their integration with the high “Zhou” culture 
added a local flavor to the culture of the different 
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states. In addition, political motivations no doubt 
also played a crucial role in this process. Under 
conditions of intensified interstate conflict, some 
of states found it advantageous to promote the 
“patriotic” feelings of the population and to por- 
tray other states as barbaric and hostile. This top- 
down process, in which the state adopted new 
legal definitions and actively promoted particular- 
istic cultural elements, can be seen clearly in the 
state of Qin (Shelach and Pines 2006), but it was 
typical of other states as well. 

The dualistic (or even contradictory) nature of 
social processes during the Zhou period is anal- 
ogous to current processes of globalization and 
local resistance to them. The roots of globaliza- 
tion lie in the processes of political and military 
colonialism of the previous centuries (analogous 
to the expansion of the Western Zhou), but cur- 
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rent developments are now driven by economic 
processes, including international trade, intensi- 
fied interregional communication, and the migra- 
tion of people from region to region and between 
states. On the one hand, resistance to the homoge- 
nizing effects of globalization is driven from below 
by people and communities whose culture and 
social norms are threatened, and at the same time 
it also comes from above by governments who 
see advantages in promoting local patriotic senti- 
ments. Obviously, the conditions and processes of 
the modern world are quite different from those 
of the Zhou period in China, but using the con- 
cept of globalization to compare the Eastern Zhou 
(and other periods, such as the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Empires in the West) with the current world 
can generate interesting insights and help us better 
understand both periods. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SON OF HEAVEN AND THE CREATION 


OF A BUREAUCRATIC EMPIRE 


The issues addressed in this final chapter repre- 
sent the culmination of the processes discussed 
throughout the book. At the same time, though, 
they also indicate the beginning of a new era in 
China that lasted for the next two millennia — that 
of the unified empire. The imperial unification 
that began with the Qin (4%, 221-207 BCE) and 
Han ($$, 206 BCE-220 CE) dynasties was founded 
on political institutions — some of which had been 
evolving in China since the Shang dynasty, if not 
before — and on a shared cultural legacy that may be 
traced to even earlier periods. The unification also 
stimulated the formation of new institutions on an 
unprecedented scale, as well as the adoption of new 
symbols of legitimacy and novel forms of artistic 
expression, all of which signify a departure from 
earlier periods. Cultural variation and intercul- 
tural interactions did not disappear during the early 
imperial era, though they did undergo substantial 
changes. The populations of areas that were inte- 
grated into the Chinese Empire were subjected to 
more intense political and cultural influence from 
the imperial center, while contact with regions 
beyond the imperial borders was often shaped by 
both imperial foreign policy and the counterpoli- 
cies of neighboring states and polities. 

The period covered in this chapter is well docu- 
mented in the historical sources, especially in Sima 
Qian’ Historical Records (Shiji $RC), and Ban Gu’s 
History of the Former Han Dynasty (Han Shu WEE). 
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However, even for such fully historical periods, 
archaeological research can contribute much more 
than serving as mere illustrations of known histor- 
ical “facts” by providing a wealth of data on many 
issues that were not commonly addressed by tradi- 
tional historians. These data are relevant in address- 
ing questions that have interested us throughout 
this book, and continue to form the focus of this, 
its final chapter. Indeed, this chapter reexamines 
some of the issues that run throughout the book 
and introduces some of the more dramatic archae- 
ological discoveries related to the Qin and, to a 
much lesser extent, the Han periods. Because of 
these goals and the wealth of relevant archaeo- 
logical data, this chapter is structured somewhat 
differently than previous ones. Specifically, the 
presentation of the data and the discussion of its 
significance are more closely intertwined than in 
previous chapters. Also, the emphasis here is inten- 
tionally on a few well-known highlights, such as 
the Qin and Han Great Wall, and the burial com- 
plex of the First Emperor of Qin. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Qin Unification and Collapse 


The year 221 BCE marks a major milestone in 
Chinese history.’ After centuries of bitter com- 
petition and ever escalating warfare among the 
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Figure 211. Map of all archaeological sites mentioned in Chapter 11: 1. Sanxingtala; 2. Wulate Front Banner; 3. 


Baotou; 4. Guyuan; 5. Xunyi; 6. Yangling; 7. Xianyang; 8. E’pang palace; 9. Lintong county; 10. Zhaojia Beihucun; 


11. Dian; 12. Jincheng; 13. Shizhaishan; 14. Lijiashan; 15. Panyu. 


major states, the Qin succeeded in conquering the 
other “hero states” and established the first uni- 
fied empire in Chinese history (Figure 212). Dur- 
ing the final campaign, which started in around 
233 BCE, the Qin were reportedly able to deploy 
more than one million soldiers on different fronts, 
from the frozen Liaodong Peninsula to the sub- 
tropical areas south of the Yangzi basin. These 
campaigns were made possible by military, eco- 
nomic, and administrative reforms that had begun 
in the fourth century BCE and that had trans- 
formed the Qin into a highly efficient central- 
ized state. Qin administrative documents discov- 
ered in recent decades offer ample testament to 
the extraordinary ability of the Qin bureaucracy 


in maintaining, controlling, and appropriating the 
human and material resources required by the ever 
expanding “state organized for war” (Lewis 2007; 
Pines et al. 2013; Yates 1995). 

The two main historical figures associated with 
the ultimate ascendency of the Qin and the estab- 
lishment of the Qin Empire are King Zheng 
(BCE) of Qin, better known as the First Emperor 
of Qin (4 4A S77 259-210 BCE, king 246- 
221, emperor 221—210), and his advisor and chief 
minister, Li Si (4=1§f d. 208 BCE). Once they 
had completed military unification, the pair ini- 
tiated a series of reforms aimed at solidifying the 
empire’s political and cultural unity. These reforms 
imposed the Qin state’s norms — its centralized 
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administrative structure, its laws and ordinances, its 
weights, measures, and writing system, and more — 
on the entire unified realm. However, the Qin 
leaders were careful to present unification not as 
conquest by the Qin per se, but rather as the cre- 
ation of a new unified entity. The ensuing novel 
political system was buttressed by King Zheng’s 
adoption of a new, imperial title — huangdi ($F, 
literally “August Thearch,” usually translated as 
“emperor”) — instead of the erstwhile wang (=, 
“king”). It was further strengthened by imperial 
propaganda, which disseminated the ideology of 
the unified empire and its immense benefits to “all 
under Heaven” (Kern 2000; Sanft 2014). 

Contrary to the emperor’s claims that “[w]arfare 
will not arise again; disaster and harm are exter- 
minated and erased; the black-haired people live 
in peace and stability; benefits and blessings are 
lasting and enduring,”* wars of expansion started 
soon after unification. The Qin moved northward 
into the territories of the pastoral-nomadic peo- 
ples, where it built the “Great Wall,” and south- 
ward into present-day Guangdong and Guangxi 
provinces and the northern part of Vietnam. Addi- 
tional state resources were spent on ambitious 
projects of road and canal construction, the build- 
ing of palaces and shrines, and construction of 
the huge burial complex for the First Emperor 
(Shelach 2013). 

Ultimately, the Qin Empire’s overextension, 
and particularly its mobilization of the popula- 
tion, backfired and the Qin’s collapse was even 
faster than its establishment as the single leader 
of all under Heaven. According to the histori- 
cal record, the First Emperor died in 210 BCE, 
during an inspection tour of the conquered ter- 
ritories, and this succession was manipulated so 
as to catapult his inept son, Huhai, the “Sec- 
ond Emperor,” to the throne. Huhai’s reputation 
was severely besmirched in the historical records. 
However, even if we question their validity, we 
cannot ignore the extent of the crises that accom- 
panied his reign: A minor rebellion that broke out 
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in 209 BCE soon engulfed most of the newly con- 
quered territories of the eastern states. Within two 
years the once formidable Qin armies were dec- 
imated, the capital sacked by the rebels, and the 
empire shattered into pieces. This was a dramatic 
turn of events, memorialized thereafter in history 
books, literature, and art. 

The anti-Qin wave of rebellion was not a sin- 
gle unified movement under a single leader. More 
precisely, it evolved into a series of opportunistic 
uprisings by numerous local gangs, some of which 
were led by men of humble origins, while others 
were headed by members of aristocratic families 
from the vanquished “hero states” of the east. The 
rebels’ ranks were even swelled by a number of 
Qin officials and generals. 


The Founding of the Han Dynasty and 
the Stabilization of the Imperial System 


The unlikely victor who emerged out of the civil 
war that continued for five more years after the 
Qin’s collapse was Liu Bang (B48, d. 195 BCE). 
Born to a peasant family, Liu Bang became the 
leader of one of the rebel groups and was for- 
tunate enough to be the first to enter Xianyang, 
the capital of Qin. Though he was soon driven 
out by his former ally turned rival Xiang Yu (JA 
JJ, d. 202 BCE), Liu Bang was ambitious and 
determined enough to challenge Xiang Yu shortly 
thereafter. Xiang Yu made a major political mis- 
take by abandoning the centralized political struc- 
ture imposed by the Qin and replacing it with 
a loose confederation of polities over which he 
presided as “hegemon-king” (bawang IHE). Soon 
enough, these polities became engulfed in deep 
turmoil, which allowed Liu Bang to launch a 
major counterattack from his small fiefdom in the 
remote Han River region (hence the name of his 
dynasty). Although Liu Bang was reportedly mil- 
itarily weaker than Xiang Yu, he was skillful at 
political maneuvering: a coalition of the warlords 
under his aegis defeated Xiang Yu in 202 BCE, 
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Figure 212. Map of the Qin Empire. 
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and Liu Bang was duly enthroned as the founding 
emperor of the Han dynasty (he was posthumously 
known as the Supreme Ancestor, Gaozu ry 4H). 
The Han period is commonly subdivided into 
the Western (or Former) Han dynasty (206 BCE-9 
CE) and the Eastern (or Later) Han dynasty (25— 
220 CE), separated by the Xin dynasty interreg- 
num (#f 9-23 CE). The Han reign spanned a 
remarkably long period of 425 years, longer than 
any other imperial dynasty in China’s history. This 
prolonged period was crucial for the evolution and 
solidification of the imperial system, as well as the 
idea of imperial unity, which would come to be 
seen as one of the most important aspects of Chi- 
nese identity. The importance of this period in 
the formation of a unified identity and culture is 
exemplified by the fact that the name Han (7) is 
to this day used to identify the Chinese ethnicity, 
language, script, and so on. When the Han dynasty 
was first founded, however, it was far from clear 
that it would eventually be associated with one of 
the most glorious periods in Chinese history. 
When Liu Bang ascended to the throne, the 
country had been devastated by seven years of civil 
war. The economic base was in ruin; much of the 
Qin administrative apparatus was shattered; and 
the emperor’s ability to exert authority was min- 
imal. In order to secure victory, Liu Bang had to 
placate some of his more powerful allies by grant- 
ing them far-reaching autonomy in their newly 
established fiefdoms. To a certain extent, in its 
first years his empire resembled the Western Zhou 
state, in which the “Son of Heaven” controlled 
the western part of the country, while the east- 
ern part was ruled by autonomous potentates. Yet 
Liu Bang and his successors were not content with 
this situation. Liu moved swiftly against his for- 
mer allies, eliminating most of them and granting 
their territories to members of the Liu lineage. On 
other fronts however, Liu Bang and his immedi- 
ate successors exercised restraint. Their goal was 
to restore the economy and power of the state 
by granting incentives to peasants and maintain- 
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ing low tax rates, reinstating the bureaucratic sys- 
tem, and reinventing symbolic manifestations of 
imperial grandeur through the adoption of new 
rituals. 

The first sixty years of the Western Han were, 
thus, a period of solidification. The dynasty barely 
survived various intrigues instigated by Liu Bang’s 
widow, though after her death, when the pen- 
dulum shifted back in favor of the Liu lineage, 
the incumbent, Emperor Wen (CAF, r. 180-157 
BCE), adopted a very lenient policy that accepted 
multiple loci of power in the empire’s eastern 
precincts. This tolerance ended, however, under 
Emperor Wen’s successor, Emperor Jing (R77, 
r. 157-141 BCE). Having suppressed uprisings in 
seven major princedoms, Emperor Jing moved res- 
olutely to curb the rights of regional princes and 
reassert centralized control over them. Meanwhile, 
economic and demographic recovery — the result 
of decades of peace — further contributed to the 
court’s renewed assertiveness. 

During its early decades, the Han dynasty also 
had to confront major difficulties at its margins, 
most notably in the north, where it was challenged 
by the Xiongnu (KJW) Empire, the first unified 
empire of the steppe people. Beginning in the late 
second millennium BCE, the peoples living in the 
vast steppe belt, including on the northern and 
northwestern borders of China, became increas- 
ingly pastoral, and slightly later, with the use of 
horseback riding, they also became increasingly 
nomadic. Sometime around the sixth or fifth cen- 
tury BCE, they started taking advantage of their 
strengths as mounted warriors to raid the Chi- 
nese states. However, it was only in the late third 
century BCE, perhaps as a result of pressure from 
the expanding Qin state (Di Cosmo 2002), that 
the Xiongnu leader, Maodun (A A), broke out 
of the confines of the tribal system and formed 
a formidable confederacy that controlled a vast 
territory that spanned regions from present-day 
northeast China and Korea to Mongolia and the 
eastern parts of Russia. 
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In 201 BCE, when the Xiongnu became 
involved in the Chinese Civil War, Liu Bang 
tried to destroy them, but the results were disas- 
trous: the Han troops were ambushed by Xiongnu 
forces near Pingcheng CFH), and the emperor 
just barely escaped capture. Humiliated, Liu Bang 
had to abandon his policy of military confrontation 
and resort to diplomatic means in order to main- 
tain tolerable relations with the Xiongnu. This 
policy, known as the “harmony of relatives” (heqin 
FI), included recognizing the Xiongnu as the 
Han’s equals, demarcating boundaries between the 
two states, marrying Han princesses to Xiongnu 
leaders, who were also presented with lavish 
gifts of silk and other Chinese products, and 
the opening of border markets where agricul- 
turalists and pastoralists could exchange their 
goods. 


Centralization and Expansion during the Reign 
of Han Wudi 


When the emperor known posthumously as 
Emperor Wu (Han Wudi PINTY, r. 141-86 BCE) 
ascended the throne, the sixty-year-old empire was 
already relatively stable and prosperous. For the 
emperor and his advisors this meant an oppor- 
tunity to resume a level of military, administra- 
tive, and economic activism that had not been 
seen since the time of the Qin. The new policies 
were aimed at bolstering the prestige and author- 
ity of the emperor and the central government, as 
well as expanding the state’s economic and mili- 
tary power. Emperor Wu completed the subjuga- 
tion of autonomous princedoms to the throne and 
restored the centralized administrative system of 
the Qin — in practice, if not in name. He marked 
the start of a new era through a series of symbolic 
acts, such as reforms to the system of state cere- 
monies, the renaming of reign periods, and per- 
forming the feng and shan sacrifices on the summit 
of Mount Tai, as was done by the First Emperor 


of Qin. 


Soon after becoming emperor, Emperor Wu put 
an end to the heqin policy and started a war against 
the Xiongnu that would last for several genera- 
tions. Initially, Han troops inflicted major blows 
on the Xiongnu, expanding the Han Empire’s 
territory northward and westward, toward the 
Ordos (a region that was lost to the Xiongnu 
after the Qin’s collapse) and the Gansu corri- 
dor; and subsequent campaigns brought Chinese 
troops deep into the Tarim Basin (Figure 213). 
Further expansion, however, proved impossible, 
since the arid territories of the steppe belt could 
not be permanently controlled by the Han set- 
tlers, and the Xiongnu had time to readjust and 
regain some of the initiative. In the meantime, 
military expansion continued in other directions — 
to the southwest (present-day Yunnan province), 
the south (Guangdong, Guangxi, and northern 
Vietnam), and the northeast (present-day North 
Korea) — where the Han rarely faced effective mili- 
tary opposition. Here too, though, long-term con- 
trol over tropical and mountainous areas and non- 
Chinese tribal populations proved to be difficult. 
Beyond the difficulties of directly incorporating 
the conquered territories into the empire, how- 
ever, the Han’s expansion catalyzed more inten- 
sive economic, military, and diplomatic interac- 
tions with remote areas and foreign cultures. 

Activism typified Emperor Wu’s other policies 
as well. He embarked upon a campaign to con- 
struct roads and canals, new cities and defen- 
sive walls, and extravagant places and shrines. 
These projects, combined with the resumed mil- 
itary campaigns and territorial expansion, placed 
a heavy financial burden on the state. In order to 
finance all these endeavors, the Han court sought 
to stimulate economic growth and increase its tax 
revenue, though without overburdening the peas- 
ants. Its preferred solution was to establish state 
monopolies over the minting of coins, the pro- 
duction and selling of iron implements and salt, 
and active intervention in commercial transactions 
in general. These policies served two purposes: to 
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generate income for the state and, more generally, 
to strengthen the state’s control over the economy 
and society. 

The period after the death of Emperor Wu is 
beyond the scope of this book. Suffice it to say that 
the Han dynasty’s overall power gradually declined 
over the course of the first century BCE, as did 
the emperors’ ability to lead the realm in the face 
of bureaucratic opposition. The dynasty was over- 
thrown by one of its leading ministers, Wang Mang 
(£38), in 9 CE. Following Wang Mang’ fall from 
power, however, the Han was restored, ruling for 
two more centuries as the Eastern Han or Later 
Han (RÈ 25-220 CE). While these events were 
accompanied by profound socioeconomic, admin- 
istrative, and intellectual changes, the fundamental 
institutional, ideological, and cultural frameworks 
established during the Qin and early Han peri- 
ods remained more or less intact for the next two 
millennia. 


MONUMENTS OF UNIFICATION: THE 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE QIN 
UNIFICATION POLICIES 


Archaeology is usually ill equipped to deal with 
periods as brief as the duration of the Qin dynasty. 
In this case, however, because of the unprece- 
dented scale of public works undertaken by the 
Qin, we are able to pinpoint many findings to this 
time. In the sections that follow I discuss some of 
the more remarkable discoveries, many of which 
are associated with explicit attempts to unify the 
newly conquered empire and to establish the phys- 
ical, ideological, and symbolic foundations for an 
enduring integration of diverse regions and pop- 
ulations. 


Communication and Publicity 


The First Emperor of Qin and his administra- 
tion seem to have been well aware of the chal- 
lenges they faced in controlling the huge empire 
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that they had conquered. According to the his- 
torical records, one of the first measures adopted 
by the Qin was to demolish the defensive walls 
built between the different states so as to practically 
and symbolically integrate the entire empire. They 
also embarked on the construction of a network 
of highways that connected the different parts of 
the empire and facilitated the movement of armies 
and administrators and the transportation of taxes. 
Based on place names mentioned in the historical 
texts, it is estimated that imperial highways stretch- 
ing 6,800 km were constructed by the Qin (Bodde 
1986: 61; Sanft 2014). These included the so-called 
“Straight Road” (Zhidao Eli), a very wide road 
extending north from the capital for some 800 km 


and described by Sima Qian as “cutting through 
mountains and filling in valleys” (Watson 1993: 
3:209). While historians and archaeologists have 
debated the exact route of the Straight Road, most 
agree that its remains can be identified in at least a 
few places. For example, archaeologists have sur- 
veyed a 90 km section of what they say is part of 
the Straight Road near the road’s supposed point of 
origin, in Xunyi (AJ Æ) county, Shaanxi province. 
The road is 20 to 30 m wide, is relatively straight, 
and has a relatively level gradient (of no more 
than a Io percent). Auxiliary structures, such as 
forts, watchtowers, and fortified mountain passes, 
were built along the road (Guojia Wenwuju 2006). 
More or less the same characteristics are reported 
for remains excavated at the northern end of the 
Straight Road, near Baotou (#434) in Inner Mon- 
golia, where in some places it was constructed on 
top of a roadbed raised 1 to 1.5 m above ground 
level (Sanft 2011). 

The construction of such an extensive trans- 
portation system was not only very costly in terms 
of manpower and resources, but also quite visible 
to the population in different parts of the empire. 
In other words, like other large-scale projects dis- 
cussed later, the process of constructing these roads 
not only served the direct purpose of providing fast 
and reliable transportation routes, but was also in 
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Figure 213. Map of the Han Empire during the reign of Han Wudi. 


another sense a massive ideological campaign that 
communicated the idea of unification to almost 
the entire population — some of whom partici- 
pated in the construction and others of whom wit- 
nessed it. While touring his empire, presumably on 
the newly constructed roads, the First Emperor of 
Qin erected steles on top of prominent and sacred 
mountains. The inscriptions carved into these ste- 
les — such as the one quoted earlier in this chapter — 
praise the achievements of the Qin and the First 
Emperor and laud the benefits bestowed upon the 
entire population (Kern 2000). The very process 
by which these steles were erected further illus- 


trates the role of transportation routes in the Qin’s 
unification propaganda (see Sanft 2014). 

Another 
known only from the historical records, was the 


ambitious transportation project, 
Lingqu (#222), or “Magic Canal.” According to 
modern scholars, the Lingqu connected the south- 
ward flowing Li River (HEY) and the north- 
ward flowing Xiang River (HT) in present-day 
Guangxi province, thereby creating a transporta- 
tion route that connected the Yangzi River with 
the Xi River (PHY) in the far South. While 
the canal itself was not very long, connecting 


two rivers flowing in opposite directions was an 
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ingenious achievement, and cutting through the 
mountain ranges that separated the two rivers must 
have required monumental effort (Needham 1971: 
299-306). 


Measures of Standardization 


The imposition of a universal set of standards on 
the entire empire is one of the most famous policies 
of the First Emperor and Li Si. Apart from its 
practical aspects, like the construction of roads, 
the extensive and all-encompassing campaign for 
standardization was also used to promulgate the 
idea (and ideology) of the unified empire. Indeed, 
one of their first acts after the Qin’s military victory 
was to issue an edict decreeing the creation of a 
unified system of measures in all areas: for the 
first year of the unification (the twenty-sixth year 
of the King Zhao), Sima Qian reports that “[h]e 
[the First Emperor] unified the measurements of 
capacity, weight, and length. Chariots all had the 
same width between wheels, and writings all used 
the same characters” (Nienhauser 1994: I:137). 

The units used as standards for the entire Qin 
Empire were, in most cases, based on those of 
the Qin state. For example, the varied forms of 
coins that existed during the Warring States period 
were all abolished, with the only coins permitted 
based on the form and values of the Qin’s yuan 
qian. The most common coin minted by the Qin 
Empire was the banliang (PA), which the state 
started to mint in 336 BCE. These coins have 
been discovered in large quantities throughout the 
regions controlled by the Qin Empire, suggesting 
that the reform was effective (Zhongguo Shehui 
2010a: 163-7). Although the units of coins were 
changed during later periods, the circular shape 
with a central square hole remained the standard 
form throughout the imperial era. 

The standardization of the Chinese script was 
another measure that was intended to facilitate the 
smooth running of the Qin’s administrative sys- 
tem, but also had a long-lasting effect on Chinese 
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Figure 214. Square-shaped bronze vessel used for vol- 
ume measurement inscribed with the name “Shan 
Yang,” with an inscription of the First Emperor’s edict 
added on its base. 


culture. The standardization of measures of weight 
and volume was another famous reform designed 
to unify the system throughout the empire and 
facilitate tax collection and control over the econ- 
omy. A clear indication that the units used in the 
First Emperor’s reforms were based on those of 
the predynastic Qin state is provided by a square 
bronze vessel for measuring volume (fang sheng 
Fi Ft) inscribed with the name of Shang Yang and 
dated to 344 BCE (Figure 214). An added inscrip- 
tion carved into the vessel’s base and dated 221 
BCE quotes the First Emperor’s edict and pro- 
claims the vessel a measure of standard volumes 
(Bodde 1986: 59—60). 

Numerous Qin weights and volume measuring 
vessels have been found, many of them inscribed 
with quotations from the First Emperor’s edict, 
or the renewal of the same edict by the Second 
Emperor of Qin. These artifacts are made from dif- 
ferent materials — bronze, iron, and ceramic — sug- 
gesting an extensive and complex system of manu- 
facturing. Their wide geographic distribution fur- 
ther indicates the successful universal imposition of 
the new system. For example, a total of more than 
110 volume-measuring vessels have been found in 
a range of sites, some in regions as far as Inner 
Mongolia and in Jilin in the north, Shandong 
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Figure 215. Qin ceramic volume measurement vessel 
(tao-liang). The inscription reads, “In the twenty-sixth 


year [of his reign], the emperor unified the lords of 
the realm. The common people had great peace, and 
he established the title of emperor. Now he commands 
chancellors [Wei] Zhuang and [Wang] Wan: ‘As for laws 
and units of measure that are disparate or doubtful, in 
(translated by Sanft, 
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all cases clarify and unify them 
2014). 


in the east, and Jiangsu and Hubei in the south. 
They include bronze “scoop-shaped” vessels, sim- 
ilar to the one described earlier, but the most com- 
mon are circular ceramic vessels known as taoliang 
(KJ), in various sizes reflecting the scale of Qin 
measurements. A quotation from the imperial 
edict was stamped onto the exterior of these 
ceramic vessels before they were fired (Figure 215), 
a technique indicative of bulk production and the 
replication of the text, something that resembles a 
mass communication campaign (Sanft 2014). 

Qin weights were made from bronze or iron. 
Perhaps because they were made from more 
expensive materials that could have later been 
recast, fewer of them were found (Zhongguo She- 
hui 2010a: 160-3). An illustration of the way that 
the Qin system of weights and volumes most prob- 
ably worked is provided by an iron weight exca- 
vated near the site of the E’pang palace. The weight 
was cast with an inscription containing the name 
of Gaonu (SW), a place located more than 300 


km away. It also had inscriptions quoting both 
the First and the Second Emperors, suggesting 
that after the Second Emperor ascended to the 
throne the weight was recalled to the capital to be 
inspected and marked with the Second Emperor’s 
edict. It was not returned to Gaonu, though, per- 
haps because of the rapid collapse of the Qin there- 
after (Sanft 2014). 


The “Great Wall” 


As noted in Chapter 10, the construction of long 
walls as border fortifications is one of the most 
dramatic features of the Warring States period. The 
Qin continued with this strategy, but dramatically 
expanded it and infused it with new meanings. The 
demolition of the walls that were built between 
the different states of the Warring States period 
and the construction of the so-called Great Wall 
along the northern borders of the empire can be 
seen as a symbolic act of internal unification and 
the delineation the borders of all under Heaven. 
Building the Great Wall necessitated the work of 
countless people, some of whom were transported 
to the north from remote parts of the empire. The 
very construction process itself can thus be seen as 
embodying unification. 

Despite or perhaps because of the wall’s status 
as one of the most famous monuments in Chinese 
history, the exact route of Qin’s Great Wall and the 
amount of labor invested in it are passionately dis- 
puted among scholars. According to the Historical 
Records, General Meng Tian (Sétif) was sent with 
300,000 men to attack the tribes on the northern 
frontiers in 215 BCE. In an entry from the follow- 
ing year, Meng Tian’s victories are described, fol- 
lowed by a statement that the Qin built a wall north 
of the Yellow River. The next year, more people 
were reportedly sent to work on the wall. Meng 
Tian’s biography ascribes him explicit responsibil- 
ity for constructing the wall, which is said to have 
been 10,000 li ($ Œ) in length (Shiji 88; Watson 
1993: 3:207—13). 
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The measure 10,000 li (ca. 4,100 km) is clearly 
a symbolic figure that should not be taken to con- 
vey the actual length of the wall. Many scholars 
believe that the Qin made extensive use of walls 
constructed on the northern borders of the states 
of the Qin, Zhao, and Yan prior to the imperial 
unification and that Meng Tian and his workforce 
did not actually have that much to do (e.g., Wal- 
dron 1990: 16—29). Such minimalist views, how- 
ever, are not supported by either the textual or 
archaeological records. Historical texts make it 
clear that the wall was built only after Meng Tian 
had defeated the northern tribes, and thus it is 
reasonable to assume that it was built in territories 
taken from Qin’s enemies and not on the borders 
of the preunification states. Recent archaeologi- 
cal work has identified sections of this Qin wall, 
confirming that they are located north of the walls 
constructed by the states of the Warring States 
period (Xu 2002: 260-1). The total length of the 
Qin Great Wall comes to just longer than 2,800 km 
(Figure 216). 

The wall’s architects made use of the natural fea- 
tures of the terrain: in places that are naturally more 
difficult to cross, the artificial barrier was proba- 
bly modest, while in flat areas, where armies were 
more likely to launch an invasion, they built more 
extensive fortifications, which may have included 
several lines of walls, as well as moats and other 
types of fortification. Stones were the main raw 
materials used in places where they could be easily 
collected, while in other regions only the outer 
and inner faces of the wall were made of stone and 
the inner core was made of earth and rubble. In yet 
other places the entire wall was made of pounded 
earth (Li 2001). 

In one of the more comprehensive surveys of 
the remains of the Qin wall, archaeologist Li Yiyou 
(2001: 9) identified a wall section at Wulate Front 
Banner (PLERIN) in Inner Mongolia as one of 
the best preserved sections, and possibly most rep- 
resentative of other locations as well. This section 
of the wall is 5 to 6 m high, some 6 m wide at the 
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bottom, and 3 m wide at the top. Indeed, similar 
dimensions were reported at other well-preserved 
sites (Li 2001: 10, 13, 21). In other places, such as 
the visible remains of the wall near Guyuan (HJR), 
in Ningxia province, semicircular towers attached 
at intervals to the outer face of the wall were also 
identified (Figure 189).* 

If, as Liargues, the remains at Wulate Front Ban- 
ner are typical, then 21.42 m? of material would 
have been needed to construct one meter of wall- 
without taking into account the construction of 
the wall’s foundations, attached towers, and other 
auxiliary installations. Elsewhere, I have calculated 
that the construction of this a wall over a distance 
of 2,800 km would have required an investment of 
192,976,000 to 265,720,000 person-days. Assum- 
ing that a person worked 350 days per year, and that 
the project was completed in five years (214—209 
BCE), it follows that between 110,272 and 151,840 
people would have been needed to construct the 
entire Qin wall (Shelach 2013). This calculation 
does not take into account the construction of 
camps, beacon towers, and other installations that 
are known to have accompanied the line of the 
walls of the Warring States, the Qin, and the Han 
(Di Cosmo 2002: 144; Li 2001). Moreover, build- 
ing walls in remote locations and in difficult ter- 
rains such as mountains and deserts would have 
required a great deal of resources beyond those 
directly invested in the construction of the wall 
itself, including routes for transporting supplies to 
the construction sites. This would have been espe- 
cially true in sparsely populated areas, where there 
would have been no local food resources to draw 
upon. All in all, then, it does not seem an exagger- 
ation to estimate that at least 300,000 men worked 
on the wall for five years, in addition to other 
direct and indirect expenses. 


The Burial Complex of the First Emperor 


In addition to the “Great Wall,” the Qin 
dynasty period is known for the construction of 
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Figure 216. Routes of the preunification long walls and the great walls of the Qin and Han periods. 


many other large-scale structures that would have 
required the recruitment of a massive workforce 
from the all over the empire. One well-known 
example is that of the 120,000 noble families from 
the six conquered states who were transferred to 
the Qin capital of Xianyang, where they were 
housed and taken care of by the state, including 
the construction of palaces that imitated those of 
the conquered regional lords (Nienhauser 1994: 
I:138). The ongoing construction in Xianyang 
itself is another example: according to the records, 
one particular structure in Xianyang — the so called 
E’pang Palace (KJ J5) — was so large that it was 
never completed (Sanft 2008). Recent excavations 
at the site identified with this palace have revealed 
a huge complex that included, among other build- 
ings, a single pounded earth foundation platform 
sized 1,270 by 426 m, with some of it still preserved 
to the height of 12 m. 

The largest of the Qin’s projects in terms of scale 
and labor investment is the so-called mausoleum 


(but better described as a burial complex) of the 
First Emperor. In the past, the only evidence of 
this monument’s existence was Sima Qian’s brief 
description and the extant above-ground earth 
mound. Following the initial discovery in 1974 
of the “Terracotta Army” pits in Lintong county 
(HAIE), some 40 km east from Xianyang, intensive 
research was carried out in a wide area around the 
central earth mound and our understanding of the 
organization and contents of this burial complex 
have subsequently increased dramatically. 

Continuing the tradition of the Warring States 
period, the grave itself was topped by huge earth 
mound. The mound, called Mount Li ($$) in the 
historical records, has a rectangular base of ca. 
350 X 350 m and currently stands some 50 m 
tall; according to some estimates, it was originally 
more than roo m tall (Zhongguo Shehui 20102: 
78-81). Sima Qian described the tomb under this 
mound as a cosmological world full of treasures 
and wonders: 
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Figure 217. Map of the burial complex of the First Emperor of Qin. 


More than 700,000 convict laborers from the 
world were sent there. They dug through three 
[strata of] springs, poured in liquid bronze, and 
secured the sarcophagus. Houses, officials, unusual 
and valuable things were moved in to fill it. He 
[the First Emperor] ordered artisans to make cross- 
bows triggered by mechanisms. Anyone passing 
before them would be shot immediately. They 
used mercury to create rivers, the Jiang [Yangzi] 
and the He [Yellow River], and the great seas, 
wherein the mercury was circulated mechanically. 
On the ceiling were celestial bodies and on the 
ground geographic features. (Nienhauser 1994: 
I:155) 


Unfortunately, the grave has yet to be excavated, 
and so Sima Qian’s fantastic description cannot be 
verified. Nevertheless, during the past forty years 
of archaeological research in areas surrounding the 


burial mound, a number of impressive discover- 
ies have been made. The mound was enclosed by 
two concentric walls: an inner one circling an area 
some 578 by 1,350 m in size, and an outer enclo- 
sure of 974 by 2,173 m. The entire area was packed 
with ritual buildings and pits filled with precious 
artifacts. Other groupings of monuments, includ- 
ing the famous Terracotta Army pits, are spread 
around this core in an area that is now estimated 
to cover between 35 and 60 km? (Ciarla 2005: 
133; Duan 2011: 2; Zhao and Gao 2002: 16-17) 
(Figure 217). These estimates would mean that 
this is most probably the largest burial complex 
of a single ruler ever constructed anywhere in the 
world. 

The above-ground structures of the First 
Emperor’s burial complex were made of wood and 
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Figure 218. Panoramic view of pit 1 and the “Terracotta Army” in it (photo by Noga Feige). 


are poorly preserved, but the below-ground pits 
and their content are remarkably well preserved. 
Most of these pits are not mere trenches exca- 
vated into the ground, but real underground build- 
ings with paved floors, pounded earth walls, and 
wooden ceilings. The most famous are the three 
pits containing the Terracotta Army.* Located 
some 1.5 km east of the grave enclosures, these 
pits vary in size and content. The largest, pit 1, is 
230 m long and 62 m wide, and was originally 4 
to 6 m deep. Its floors were paved with as many as 
250,000 ceramic tiles. It was internally divided into 
long corridors by 10 pounded earth walls that sup- 
ported a roof made of large tree trunks. The tree 
trunks themselves were covered by layers of mats 
and fine earth and sealed with earth up to the orig- 
inal ground level. Originally, the life-size ceramic 
statues of warriors and horses stood in under- 


ground corridors that were not filled with earth 
(Figure 218). However, sometime after the burial 
complex was completed — perhaps during the time 
of the revolt against the Qin — the wooden roofs 
were burned, causing them to collapse, thereby 
burying and breaking the statues. The wooden 
roof beams are better preserved in pit 2, where the 
pit construction techniques can be observed quite 
clearly (Figure 219). Pit 2 is smaller and R-shaped, 
measuring 98 m from north to south and 124 m 
in its widest east-west section. Pit 3 is smaller still, 
measuring 21 m from north to south and 17 m 
from east to west. 

The pits were constructed to house a replica Qin 
army unit in fighting formation. Pit 1 contains the 
bulk of an infantry unit, with archers at the front 
and at the flanks, heavy infantry at the back, and 
field commanders riding chariots. Pit 2 contains 
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Figure 218 (continued) 


foot soldiers and more fighting chariots, while pit 3 
probably represents the headquarters of the unit 
commander, his chariot, and his guards. It is esti- 
mated that the three pits contain at least seven 
thousand ceramic human figures, six hundred 
ceramic horses, and one hundred wooden chariots, 
not all of which have been excavated and restored. 
They were equipped with real bronze weapons, 
horse and chariot gear, and other paraphernalia 
(Ciarla 2005: 187-217; Zhongguo Shehui 20102: 
99—103) (Figures 220 and 221). The army was not 
meant to be seen by anyone after being sealed 
inside the three pits. It was a gigantic mingqi 
(44%) — a model that was meant to become real 
in the netherworld and serve the First Emperor 
during his afterlife. 

The manufacturing of all the human and horse 
statues that made up this huge replica army (and 


other similar statues, some of which are already 
known from other excavated pits, and many others 
that presumably have not yet been discovered) had 
to have been an industrial-scale operation. Each 
human figure weighs up to 200 kg, and the horse 
statues are heavier still. In order to overcome the 
technical difficulties involved in producing such 
huge ceramic statues, each was composed of sev- 
eral parts, produced separately and then assembled 
to form the complete figure. The body parts were 
shaped like hollowed tubes — hence the associa- 
tion with the bureau in charge of producing water 
pipes, roof tiles, and hollow bricks — and produced 
in a standardized fashion using unified measures 
and, in many cases, molds. Each mold could be 
used to produce multiple clay parts, in such a way 
that the entire army — which appears to be com- 
posed of unique individual figures — is in fact made 
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Figure 219. View of the wooden roof beams covering pit 2 (photos by Noga Feige and Netta Drucker). 


up of different combinations of a limited number 
of basic component pieces. To enhance the indi- 
vidual appearance of the statues, artisans added or 
incised facial features, such as mustaches, eyes, eye- 
brows, hair, and the like. 

The statues were fired in special large kilns, 
yet to be discovered, at temperatures of between 
goo and 1,050°C. After being fired they were 
painted with bright lacquer coating colors (Led- 
derose 2000: 51-73). The preparation of those col- 
ors and their application to the surface of the stat- 
ues must have been extremely labor-intensive, but 
they are not well preserved and can be seen in only 
a very few examples (Figure 222). 

Characters stamped into the floor tiles suggest 
that they were produced by imperial workshops. 
Similar seal impressions were also found on differ- 


ent parts of the human and horse statues, together 
with the names of palace artisans employed by 
the Qin bureau in charge of producing water 
pipes, roof tiles, and hollow bricks. Other statues 
carry incised inscriptions with the names of arti- 
sans (Figure 223) who normally worked in private 
workshops and who were probably conscripted for 
the task from areas as far away as 200 km from the 
site (Barbieri-Low 2007: 7—9). Although individ- 
uals are mentioned by name in these inscriptions, 
they were probably the foremen or chief artisans 
of teams. According to one reconstruction of the 
production process, one group of workers was in 
charge of producing one statue, up until it was 
assembled and ready to be fired, while the firing 
and painting were carried out by others (Ledderose 
2000: 71). Simple and labor-intensive tasks such as 
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Figure 219 (continued) 


preparing the clay and pressing it into the molds 
were performed by criminals or regular conscripts. 
Other tasks, such as designing and producing the 
molds, retouching the fine details on statues’ faces, 
preparing the paints and painting the sculptures, 
and so on, were executed by professional artisans. 

Despite their modern fame, the Terracotta 
Army pits were not actually one of the most 
important parts of the First Emperor’s burial com- 
plex. Their position far outside the inner enclo- 
sures of the complex (Figure 217) suggests a rel- 
atively low status. Moreover, some of the pits 
closer to the center of the complex, while not 
as large, contained artifacts that would have been 
more difficult to produce and were made from 
expensive materials. One example is pit K98o1, 
located inside the second enclosure around the 


burial mound. This pit contained thousands of 
small limestone plaques that, according to one 
account, were attached to one another with bronze 
wires so as to make 150 suits of armor and 50 head 
armor pieces (or helmets) (Ciarla 2005: 178). One 
reconstructed suit consisted of more than six hun- 
dred plaques. Suits of armor and helmets made 
of stone are not practical, so like the Terracotta 
Army, they must have been ritual objects produced 
especially for the grave complex. Another exam- 
ple is pit Kooo07, located some goo m northeast 
of the outer enclosing wall. This F-shaped pit is 
60 m long and was originally filled with water 
and furnished with bronze statues of water birds — 
twenty swans, twenty geese, and three cranes — in 
imitation of a river scene (Selbitschka 2013) 


(Figure 224). 
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Figure 220. Examples of warriors and horses from the “Terracotta Army” pits (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


Other pits were found to contain not only stat- 
ues and artifacts, but also bones of exotic animals 
(a zoo?) and horses (stables?), and additional pits 


Figure 221. A bronze weapon from the “Terracotta 
Army” pits (photo by Gary Lee Todd). 


are being discovered and excavated every year. 
Perhaps the most impressive discovery so far is a pit 
measuring 55 m in length, located inside the inner 
enclosure, only some 20 m from the burial mound, 
which contained bronze models of two chariots. 
Each chariot, measuring ca. 3 m long and 1 m 
high, is drawn by four bronze horses (Figure 225). 
These artifacts are each composed of seven thou- 
sand parts and weigh 2.4 tons, and are meticulous 
imitations, at a reduced size, of real Qin chari- 
ots. With their realistic details on the horses and 
charioteers and the inlaid decoration on the char- 
iot parts, they also represent a remarkable level of 
artistic achievement that testifies to the craftsman- 
ship of highly skilled artisans. 

It is much more difficult to estimate the amount 
of work that was invested in the construction of 
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Figure 222. Fragments of the paint colors that covered the human and horse statues of the “Terracotta Army” 


(photos by Netta Drucker [A] and Gary Lee Todd [B)]). 


the First Emperor’s burial complex than it is for the 
Great Wall. However, given its immense size and 
the wealth of findings in the small areas that have 
already been excavated, it appears that the tradi- 


Figure 223. Stamped and incised inscriptions found on 


the human statues of the “Terracotta Army” (after Led- 
derose 2000: 69). 


tional figures were not an exaggeration. Accord- 
ing to Sima Qian, work on the grave started even 
before the unification of the empire, yet in an entry 
dated to 212 BCE he specifies that seven hun- 
dred thousand criminals were allocated to work 
on the project (Nienhauser 1994: I:155). This may 
refer to a dramatic increase in the scale or pace of 
the work, and, as noted, these conscripts proba- 
bly performed unskilled manual labor. However, 
the more professional work would have required 
highly trained craftsmen. Thus, the actual number 
of people working on this monument over time 
was even greater. 

The huge expenditure of resources in the con- 
struction of the Great Wall, the First Emperor’s 
burial complex, and other Qin monuments, and 
the burden this would have placed on the com- 
mon people in the form of taxes and conscription 
labor might have been partly responsible for the 
rapid collapse of the Qin after the death of the 
First Emperor. Other factors, though — including 
the Qin’s very rigid sociopolitical system — may 
have been no less or even more significant (Shelach 
2013). 
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Figure 224. A. Reconstruction of pit Kooo7 (after Selbitschka 2013: 152); B. Bronze bird statue from the pit (photo 


by Gary Lee Todd) 


UNIFICATION, CULTURAL 
INTEGRATION, AND REGIONAL 
VARIATION 


Cultural Integration under the Qin and Its Fate 
during the Han and Later Periods 


Unification and integration — not only political but 
also economic, social, and cultural — are probably 
the greatest legacy of the Qin dynasty. The univer- 
sal set of standards discussed previously, which con- 
tinued to be used throughout the imperial era, is a 
clear example. The First Emperor’s burial complex 
is another, demonstrating both continuity from the 
preimperial period and innovations that signify the 
beginning of a new era. The symbolic framework 


established in the First Emperor’s burial complex 
borrowed from Eastern Zhou traditions (of the 
Qin and other states) many of its components, for 
instance, the use of a large earthen mound to mark 
the location of the ruler’s grave and the placement 
of representations (mingqi) of humans and various 
artifacts inside the tomb and accompanying pits. 
However, in the First Emperor’s burial complex, 
those elements were synthesized in a way that was 
both novel and unprecedented in scale. For exam- 
ple, while the statues of the so-called Terracotta 
Army are mingqi, their naturalistic style and life- 
size proportions have no precedent. 

As can be seen in Yangling (ff), in the burial 
complex of Emperor Jing of the Han dynasty, 
the Qin traditions determining the layout and 
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Figure 225. One of the bronze chariots from the First Emperor’s burial complex (photo by Gray Todd). 


contents of the emperor’s tomb were carried on to 
the early Han period (Yan et al. 2009). The scale of 
Yangling is quite impressive, although it is unlikely 
that it entailed anything like the amount of work 
invested in the First Emperor’s burial complex.’ 
Like the burial complex of the First Emperor, 


it is also concentrated around a massive burial 
mound surrounded by walls (Figure 226). Ritual 
pits with mingqi offerings, including ceramic stat- 
ues of warriors, servants, animals, equipment, and 
more, this time mostly at a reduced scale, also take 
up large parts of the Yangling complex. The layout 
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Figure 226. Layout of the Yangling burial complex (after Zhongguo Shehui 2010a: 313). 


of emperors’ burial complexes transformed during 
later periods, as seen, for instance, in the emer- 
gence of “Spirit Roads” (shendao #1iH) that led 
to the imperial burial temple and burial mound 
(Paludan 1991). However, the basic organization 
and, more important, the symbolic meaning of 
these monuments show a marked degree of conti- 
nuity throughout the imperial era. 

The homogenization of religious beliefs and 
burial practices was not unique to the uppermost 
sociopolitical strata or to emperors. During the 
Qin and, even more so, in the Han period, many 
of the beliefs having to do with death and burial 
filtered down to the lower elites, and perhaps even 
to nonelite strata throughout the empire. The use 
of minggi models became enormously popular, as 
can be seen in the scale as well as in the variety of 
such objects found in graves of the middle classes of 
the Han period (Erickson 2010: 65—77; Wu 2010: 
87-126). In comparison with the mingqi artifacts 


placed in emperors’ graves — which were of high 
quality and produced by imperial workshops — 
those found in the graves of the lower strata were 
usually smaller and of lower quality. These arti- 
facts, which were made of ceramic, wood, cloth, 
and other relatively inexpensive materials, vividly 
represented many aspects of life during the Han 
period: they included figurines of peasants and 
workers; models of their tools, livestock, fields, 
farms and houses, stoves, granaries, and watch- 
towers; statues of musicians and circus performers; 
and much more besides (Figure 227). The prolif- 
eration of this practice, together with the layout of 
graves, which increasingly came to imitate the lay- 
out of houses (Erickson 2010), suggest a process by 
which people throughout the vast empire adopted 
similar ideas of the netherworld as a mirror image 
of the world of the living. While local variation 
declined, it seems that political unification accel- 
erated the process of cultural integration, which 
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had preceded it and continued to evolve through- 
out the imperial era. 

Other aspects of material culture also reflect 
the process of cultural and social homogenization 
through the Qin and Han periods. For example, 
a city-building project initiated during the West- 
ern Han period helped disseminate not only a city 
structure that was similar throughout the empire, 
but also, we can assume, concepts of city life and 
of the function of cities as central nodes in the 
empire’s bureaucratic and economic framework 
(Chen 2013). The production of iron tools at an 
ever increasing scale, to the point that every peas- 
ant household now used them, combined with the 
eventual monopolization of this industry by the 
imperial authority, resulted in a homogenization 
of artifact types and economic practices. Other 
types of industry and art, such as lacquer produc- 
tion and stone carving, also reflect the diffusion of 
techniques, styles, and artistic themes throughout 
the empire. 

The large-scale movement of populations also 
contributed to the integration of the empire. We 
have already mentioned the relocation of 120,000 
noble families from the six conquered states to the 
vicinity of the Qin capital. This policy, moreover, 
was not limited to the upper strata of the popula- 
tion. Excavations at a kiln site located only s00 m 
from the Terracotta Army pits yielded bones from 
121 individuals who had not been formally buried. 
An analysis of the bones suggests that they suf- 
fered from pathologies associated with hard manual 
labor. It is, therefore, assumed that these individu- 
als were part of the workforce brought in to con- 
struct the First Emperor’s mortuary complex (Xu 
et al. 2008: 1). Sequences of mitochondrial DNA 
that the researchers were able to reconstruct for 
nineteen individuals from this group show a great 
deal of variation — indeed, more variation than can 
be found among the thirty-two current population 
groups of Han and non-Han people from differ- 
ent parts of China, with which they were com- 
pared (Xu et al. 2008: 5) — suggesting that workers 
were brought to the construction site from differ- 
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ent regions across the newly conquered empire. 
Epigraphic evidence further supports this obser- 
vation. The nineteen epitaphs found on tombs of 
the mausoleum’s workers at the Zhaojia Beihucun 
(tH AC F cemetery, discovered in 1979, pro- 
vide information on the origins of the workers, all 
of whom came from the newly conquered eastern 
territories (Yuan Zhongyi 2008: 31-2). 

The large-scale relocation of workers, essential 
for the execution of these grand Qin projects, led 
to the intermingling of the empire’s peasant popu- 
lations, presumably helping lower traditional barri- 
ers, “diluting” popular local cultures, and creating 
a more homogeneous culture and society through- 
out the newly conquered empire. Policies such as 
these continued during the Han period as well. For 
example, emperor Wu of Han (r. 141-86 BCE) is 
famous for moving enormous populations and set- 
tling them in newly conquered territories in the 
northern and western frontiers of his empire. 


Regional Variation and Resistance to 
the Unified Culture 


Thus far we have described all of the processes 
during the Qin and the Han as leading to a cul- 
tural homogenization that went hand in hand with 
political unification, but this is obviously a one- 
sided picture. It is clear, for example, that areas at 
the center of the empire were more rapidly and 
more fully integrated into a unified “Chinese” 
culture and society, while the process was much 
more partial and took much longer in areas fur- 
ther from the center. Not only was political con- 
trol over the periphery less stable, but indigenous 
cultural affiliations in these areas — most of which 
had only recently come into contact with “Chi- 
nese” culture — were stronger and more enduring. 
Moreover, rapid political and cultural unification 
must have caused local resistance. Throughout the 
Han period we hear of uprisings, many of them 
in faraway regions and some of them motivated 
by, or at least legitimized in terms of, local iden- 
tities. While political resistance was usually futile, 
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Figure 227. Examples of Han-period mingqi (photos by Yuri Pines and Gray Todd). 


we can interpret the lingering presence of local 
styles, artifact types, habits, and so on as a form of 
cultural resistance. 

An example of subtle regional variation is the 
practice in the Yangzi River region of producing 
wooden minggi human figures dressed in minia- 
ture silk garments, a tradition inherited from the 


Chu state. In the Yellow River region, meanwhile, 
mingqi figurines were made of ceramic and painted 
after firing, in the tradition of the Qin and other 
northern states (Erickson 2010: 65—77). In the fol- 
lowing sections I present two examples, from south 
and southwest China, which represent more dra- 
matic cases of the persistence of local traditions 
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even during periods of direct control by, and inten- 
sive interaction with, the Han Empire. 


LINGNAN: INTEGRATION AND VARIATION 

After unifying the central regions of the Yellow and 
Yangzi Rivers, the First Emperor of Qin embarked 
on an ambitious military expedition to the south. 
With an army of half a million soldiers he con- 
quered the region of Lingnan, which was subse- 
quently annexed to the empire. In order to facil- 
itate control of this region and better integrate it 
with the north, the Qin constructed transporta- 
tion routes, including the previously mentioned 
Lingqu Canal, and attempted to establish military 
command and administration centers. One of the 
generals dispatched to Lingnan, a man named 
Zhao Tuo (tH {ié), took advantage of the inter- 
nal chaos that followed the collapse of the Qin 
to establish an independent state, Nanyue (FA #8). 


Nanyue remained an independent state (though 
under the control of a ruling family from the 
north) for more than ninety years. In 112-111 
BCE, however, Emperor Wu conquered all of 
southern China, including Hainan Island and areas 
that are currently parts of Vietnam, and annexed it 
to his empire, subdividing it into nine Han com- 
manderies. Politically, the area remained calm for 
about 150 years. The local rebellions that broke 
out after 40 CE did not pose a real threat to the 
Han hegemony over Lingnan, which lasted until 
the final disintegration of the Han Empire during 
the second half of the second century CE, but they 
did bring to the surface suppressed ethnic tensions 
and highlighted the fact that the local population 
was not fully integrated into the shared Chinese 
culture (Yu 1986). 

Not much is known about domestic sites in the 
Lingnan region. The best known examples come 
from the city of Panyu (#3), the capital of the 
Nanyue state, located in present-day Guangzhou 
province. The most famous site at Panyu is the so- 
called Nanyue Palace: a large compound mostly 
composed of pools of different shapes and water 
canals, all of which seem to have been part of a 
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royal garden. Large pounded earth palace founda- 
tions have also been partly excavated. Bricks and 
tiles found at the site are often stamped with Chi- 
nese characters representing the names of officials 
and other inscriptions in the Han fashion (Allard 
2006; Yang 2004: 2:261—2). 

A rich grave, identified as that of Zhao Mo 
(HER), the second king of the Nanyue state (r. 
137-122 BCE), is one of the best examples of a 
combination of Han dominance with local cul- 
tural features. This was a complex vertical grave, 
dug into the hillside and lined with stone slabs. 
These characteristics, as well as the fact that the 
tomb imitates the structure of a house, are typi- 
cal Western Han features. The body of Zhao Mo 
itself was encased in a jade suit, a privilege reserved 
for Han emperors and their close relatives. A seal 
with the title Emperor Wen (Xf) demonstrates 
not only the high aspirations of Zhao Mo, but also 
his cultural point of reference. The wall decora- 
tions of the tomb, in contrast, have been identified 
as deriving from Chu art. The grave’s rich fur- 
nishings also reflect a mixture of Han-style arti- 
facts (mainly jades) with artifacts in the Chu style 
and the local “Yue style,” 
ding vessels and bells, as well as artifacts derived 


such as typical bronze 


from cultures further to the south, such as the 
Dongson of Vietnam (Allard 2006; Erickson et al. 
2010). 

The “Chinese” style of the grave is perhaps not 
surprising, considering the Zhao family came to 
the region from the north during the Qin con- 
quest. However, more than two thousand smaller 
graves found in the Lingnan region suggest that 
northern influences were far more pervasive. Some 
of the graves belonged to Han officials and immi- 
grants, but others must have belonged to the 
indigenous population. The layout and construc- 
tion techniques of many of these tombs follow 
trends from the north: vertical pits with wooden 
coffins during the Western Han period, and hori- 
zontal brick tombs during the Eastern Han period. 
However, other elements, such as the common 
use of waste pits and pebble floors, are seen to 
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Figure 228. Ceramic mingqi artifact in the shape of a boat from the Lingnan region (photo by Gray Todd) and a 


typical southern house (photo by Yuri Pines). 


represent the continuation of local traditions. The 
furnishing of graves also suggests a hybrid cul- 
ture. From the middle of the Western Han period 
in particular, grave goods included typical Han 
artifacts, such as bronze mirrors, lacquer objects, 
and ceramic mingqi of different kinds. However, 
the mingqi objects themselves sometimes reflect 
the unique features of the local culture — such 
as the popularity of models of boats (reflecting the 
importance of water transportation in the region), 
and the depiction of houses in a typical local style 
(Allard 2006) (Figure 228). 


THE DIAN OF YUNNAN: THE FLOURISHING 
OF LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS AMID INTENSIVE 
INTERACTIONS 

Yunnan was never brought under the control of the 
Qin Empire, so direct Chinese involvement there 
was relatively late. During the Han, however, the 
history of this region was somewhat similar to that 


of Lingnan. The area around Dian Lake, which is 
associated with the Dian (J) polity, is geograph- 
ically distant from the center of the Han dynasty, 
separated by tall mountains and rugged terrain. 
Expansion into this region commenced under 
Emperor Wu. In 122 BCE, the first Han envoy 
was dispatched to Yunnan, and thirteen years later, 
following the incorporation of the Nanyue king- 
dom in the south, it too was conquered by the Han 
Empire. Han control of the area was flexible and 
exercised in different ways: a formal Han comman- 
dery, named Yizhou (fill), was established, but a 
degree of authority was also delegated to the local 
elite; the chief of one of the local tribes was even 
honored with the title, King of Dian. Han con- 
trol of Yunnan was far from stable: at least seven 
major rebellions between 105 BCE and 176 CE 
are reported in the historical texts, and although it 
remained part of the empire, control over the area 
seems to have been tenuous during the latter part 
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Figure 228 (continued) 


of the Western Han and throughout the Eastern 
Han (Yu 1986: 457—460). 

Chinese sources of the time describe Yunnan as 
a heterogeneous mix of ethnic tribes and cultural 
habits. Some of these tribes were agriculturalist 
and lived in sedentary communities, while others 
led a pastoral-nomadic way of life. The two groups 
discussed most extensively in the historical texts — 
the Yelang (ZEB) and the Dian — are described 
as having permanent settlements and even cities, a 
developed economy, and an evolved political hier- 
archy (Watson 1993: 2:253—8). This portrayal is at 
least partly supported by the archaeological record. 
Since at least the third millennium BCE, some 
societies in this region had been slowly develop- 
ing agriculture and sedentism, eventually adopting 
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bronze technologies and developing sociopoliti- 
cal hierarchies. Recent surveys suggest that large 
domestic sites existed in the Dian region by the 
second half of the first millennium BCE (Yao 
2010: 226). It appears that the Han incursion into 
the region brought about changes in the local set- 
tlement patterns, which are not yet fully under- 
stood. Unlike earlier centers, which were usually 
located on the floodplain near Lake Dian, a large 
Han-style settlement, named Jincheng (EH), was 
established in the foothills. The introduction of 
Han-style building techniques is evident in the 
ceramic roof titles (Yao and Jiang 2012). 

In contrast with domestic arrangements, much 
more is known about mortuary practices in the 
Dian Lake region from excavations of cemeteries 
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such as Shizhaishan (fī 3€ I) and Lijiashan 
(ŒK), and findings there have been used to 
define “Dian culture.” Typical Chinese artifacts 
found in many of the Dian graves, such as lac- 
querware, bronze mirrors, and coins, reflect strong 
outside influence, which started before the actual 
conquest of the region but accelerated after it. It is 
tempting to see some of these artifacts as directly 
reflecting events described in the historical texts. 
A golden seal, found in grave 6 at Shizhaishan and 
inscribed with Chinese characters that read “Seal 
of the King of Dian” (JH. Ef) (Figure 229), isa 
prominent example. A closer examination of Dian 
burial practices and the content of their graves, 
however, reveals a much more complex picture of 
sociocultural development on the fringes of the 
Han Empire. 

Dian graves, some of which contained a wooden 
coffin, were for the most part rock-cut pits that 
do not resemble the common shapes of Han 
graves. Some graves were extremely rich, while 
others, especially those in more peripheral ceme- 
teries, were quite poor, suggesting an evolved 
sociopolitical hierarchy independent of the Han 
system. According to one statistic, the two wealth- 
iest graves in a sample of more than 200 Dian 
graves contained an average of 295 artifacts, mostly 
bronzes, while the 149 poorest graves had an aver- 
age of only 2.41 artifacts (Lee 20014). 

Typical goods found in Dian graves include 
the various Chinese artifacts mentioned earlier 
and imitations of Chinese bronze weapons, but 
the majority of Dian grave goods and the most 
impressive were bronze artifacts unique to the 
Dian culture or artifacts that reflect cultural inter- 
action with other non-Chinese groups. Among 
the most notable artifacts are bronze drums and 
bronze containers. The shape and decoration of 
the drums, some of which stand more than half 
a meter tall, are similar to those of artifacts found 
at Dongson sites in northern Vietnam, thereby 
pointing to an association. The boat motif deco- 
rations found on these drums and other artifacts 


Figure 229. Gold seal from grave 6 at Shizhaishan 


inscribed with the characters “Seal of the King of 
Dian.” 


suggest intensive water-mediated contact between 
the two regions, probably through the many rivers 
that flow from the northwest to the southeast 
into the Gulf of Tonkin. Even more impressive 
are the containers topped by small bronze fig- 
urines of humans, animals, and structures, which 
form complex scenes (Figure 230). These scenes 
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Figure 230. Bronze container from 
the Shizhaishan cemetery topped with 
a scene of ritual activity, including the 
model of a shrine and drums (photos 
by Gary Lee Todd). 


are unique to Dian culture and must have repre- 


sented important events such as wars, rituals, feasts, 
tribute presentations, and so on. The very pro- 
duction of those bronze figurines, some of which 
are gilded, suggests a high level of craftsmanship. 


The containers themselves were often filled with 
cowrie shells that were brought to Yunnan from 
the Indian Ocean. 

Other types of objects typically found in Dian 
graves are small offering tables made of bronze, 
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Figure 231. Bronze offering table with long-horned bulls (photos by Gary Lee Todd). 


which were often decorated with images of bulls 
with large horns. The graves also contained a 
large number of bronze plaques, some of which 
also depict large-horned bulls and other idiosyn- 
cratic local scenes (Figure 231), while others are 
more clearly associated with the bronze traditions 
of northern China, Mongolia, and Central Asia 
(Chapter 9). These plaques and many of the bronze 
weapons found in Dian graves indicate intensive 
contact with the non-Chinese groups to the north 
and west of the Han .Empire. 

In contrast to the trajectory of Lingnan, where 
Qin and Han intrusions led to the adoption of 
Chinese habits and styles, albeit with local mod- 
ifications and a certain degree of persistence of 
the local traditions, it seems that, in Yunnan, Han 
artifacts and influences were incorporated into 
local traditions alongside artifacts and styles that 
came from other directions. Even more interest- 
ing, it appears that increased contact with Chinese 
culture during the late preimperial era and the 
beginning of the imperial era was a catalyst for a 
tremendous flourishing of local culture. The large- 
scale production of ritual artifacts, some of which 
were large and complex, like the containers with 
the bronze figurine scenes, as well as of personal 


bronze ornaments in the local style, was quite new. 
It is possible that internal competition among local 
elites and small-scale political units contributed to 
this cultural flowering (Yao 2010). This process is 
reminiscent of the one discussed in Chapter 10, 
where local cultures like the Chu state reached 
the pinnacle of their scale and creativity within 
the context of the increased “globalization” of the 
Chinese sphere. Perhaps in Yunnan, which was not 
as comprehensively integrated into the empire as 
Lingnan, the flourishing of local culture was a kind 
of resistance to Han influence. 

Trade in exotic goods was one of the main 
motivations for the Qin’s and Han’s presence in 
Lingnan, and perhaps in Yunnan as well. Rarities 
such as rhinoceros horns, elephant tusks, turtles, 
pearls, cowrie shells, bird feathers, and exotic fruits 
are reported to have been brought to the court 
from Lingnan. Bird feathers and precious metals 
were probably procured from Yunnan (Erickson 
et al. 2010). A pillow filled with pearls found 
inside the grave of the second king of Nanyue 
might corroborate such reports. However, addi- 
tional artifacts found in the same grave suggest 
that the Nanyue state was trading with other part- 
ners as well. Bronze artifacts in the Dongson style 
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Figure 232. A silver box from the grave of the king of 
Nanyue (Gary Lee Todd). 


imply contact with areas further to the south — 
some have argued that contact reached as far as 
India and southeast Asia — while a silver box and 
a horn-shaped jade drinking cup are clearly of 
Iranian or Central Asian origin (Figure 232). A 
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wealth of archaeological evidence, such as the 
previously mentioned Dongson drums, cowrie 
shells, and northern style bronze plaques, all sug- 
gests that the Dian also established a network of 
long-range contacts. 

Han artifacts similar to those found in Dian 
graves, such as lacquers, bronze mirrors, and coins, 
have also been found in areas beyond the bor- 
ders of the Han Empire. The best examples 
are the Xiongnu graves in Mongolia and Russia 
(Brosseder 2011). Silk, which was probably one 
of the primary Chinese products to have been 
traded and is even mentioned in Roman texts, 
was found in the same Xiongnu graves and as 
far west as Palmira, although it is generally badly 
preserved in the archaeological record. These 
findings are often associated with limiting terms 
such as the “Silk Road,” but what we actu- 
ally see is the emergence of far more complex 
networks of commercial interactions and cultural 
exchange. 


BY WAY OF A PERSONAL CONCLUSION: THE JADE DRAGON AS 
AN EMBLEM OF LOCAL AND NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Although I am an archaeologist, my frequent visits 
to China confront me with current cultural trends 
that I cannot help but compare with the prehis- 
toric processes described throughout this book. 
One such trend is the appropriation of archaeo- 
logical artifacts found in excavations to be used as 
symbols of local and national identity. 

The so-called jade dragon (yu long EJÈ), a C- 
shaped object 26 cm in height, is one such arti- 
fact (Figure 233). It was discovered outside of its 
archaeological context at Sanxingtala (=Z HIS fi) 


Figure 233. The so-called jade dragon (photo by Gary 
Lee Todd). 


village, in eastern Inner Mongolia and, based on 
stylistic analysis, is attributed to the Hongshan cul- 
ture (ca. 4500-3000 BCE). This piece is one of 
the largest and most spectacular jades of the Chi- 
nese Neolithic, and while its cultural affiliation and 
symbolic meaning are contested, many consider it 
to be the earliest representation of the Chinese 
dragon. 

Since its discovery in the 1980s, the jade dragon 
has been considered a national-level “cultural 
relic.” However, I first noticed its use as a local 
and then national symbol around 2000. One of 
the first of such appropriations was the use of the 
jade dragon silhouette as the trademark of Chifeng 
Beer in the 1990s — the Chifeng region of eastern 
Inner Mongolia being one of the regions identified 
with the Hongshan culture. From there the use of 
the jade dragon symbol spread to other parts of 
northeast China, where it was deployed both as an 
emblem of local identity and for various commer- 
cial purposes (Figure 234). Most recently, however, 
the jade dragon can been seen in contexts that rep- 
resent national identity, for example at the Beijing 
Airport, where it is one of a number of symbols 
that accompany the slogan “Welcome to China.” 

Why has the jade dragon become such an 
important symbol in contemporary China, and 
why was it chosen over other more elaborate or 
more beautiful discoveries? Its association with 
northeast China is evident, but even this region 
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Figure 234. Uses of the “jade dragon” symbol in different contexts: 1. Taxi in Fuxin city; 2. Shopping mall in 
Fuxin city; 3. Bottle of Ningcheng Old Wine; 4. Hua Xia Bank logo; 5. Beijing International Airport (photos by 


Gideon Shelach). 


has produced far more spectacular finds. I believe 
that the jade dragon was chosen (consciously or 
otherwise) because it is safe: it is of local origins, 
but because it is identified with a well-recognized 
national symbol — the dragon — it does not evoke 
a separatist identity; instead, it is indicative of an 
identity as part of the Chinese sphere. It positions 
the northeast in competition for national primacy 
(as the place where the most ancient dragon was 
invented), while remaining within the framework 
of accepted Chinese identity. 

Although many types of dragons exist in the 
mythology and art of premodern China, the 


celebrated “imperial dragon” is a mythic creature 
that combines different parts of real animals. It is 
described as having “nine resemblances”: the body 
of a snake, the head of a camel (or ox), the eyes of 
a rabbit, the antlers of a deer, the ears of a cow, the 
scales of a fish, the belly of a frog, the claws of a 
hawk, and the paws of a tiger. This prompted the 
eminent Chinese scholar Wen Yiduo (g, 
1899—1946) to suggest that the dragon emerged as 
a combination of different tribal totems: each tribe 
originally had a real animal as its totem, but when 
those tribes were assimilated with one another — 
a process that gave birth to the Chinese people — 
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their totems were fused to form the combined 
symbol of the Chinese people and civilization. 

Wen’s hypothesis is by now considered anachro- 
nistic, because we now know that mythical crea- 
tures akin to the dragon existed in China long 
before the development of an inclusive “Chi- 
nese” identity (Shelach 2001b). Nonetheless, it 
is a pleasing allegory for some of the main pro- 
cesses described in this book. We have discussed 
many processes, some unique to one chapter or 
one period, while others, such as the development 
of economic adaptation, technological skills, and 
sociopolitical complexity, run through the entire 
book. 

Another set of issues that has also been touched 
upon in almost every chapter relates to regional 
variation and interregional contact and interac- 
tions. To put it somewhat differently (and at the 
risk of being anachronistic myself), these issues can 
be looked at in terms of the existence and main- 
tenance of local cultures and identities and the 
formation of an inclusive “Chinese” culture. As I 
have repeatedly demonstrated, these processes are 
not contradictory; on the contrary, they are often 
two sides of the same coin. Wen’s description of the 
dragon is an ideal illustration of a process whereby 


local identities are preserved as parts of a universal 
identity. However, as we have seen, not all pro- 
cesses of integration were so harmonious. Some- 
times, intensive contact and attempts to impose 
assimilation resulted in cultural resistance and the 
intensification (some would even say invention) of 
expressions of local identity. 

Finally, although this book is about the archaeol- 
ogy of ancient China, I would suggest that it is not 
entirely irrelevant to our understanding of mod- 
ern and contemporary China. It is not only that 
archaeologically derived artifacts such as the jade 
dragon are used both as national symbols and as 
symbols of more particularistic identities; also, and 
at a deeper level, the habits, beliefs, and cultural 
attributes that evolved during the period addressed 
here continue to resonate in China’s contemporary 
culture. As a young scholar, I once wrote a paper 
in which I argued that one particular symbol had 
been replaced by another. A reviewer of the paper 
duly noted that in China nothing is ever com- 
pletely replaced by something else; instead, sym- 
bols, attributes, ideas, and so on are accumulated 
and combined, thereby acquiring new (additional) 
meanings. This, I think, is a compelling insight 
with which to conclude this book. 


NOTES 


Introduction 


1 Fora more detailed discussion of the history of Chi- 
nese archaeology, see Chang (1986: 4-21) and Liu and 
Chen (2012: I-21). 


Chapter 1 The Geographic and Environmental 
Background 


1 It is impossible to determine the exact area of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China because of unresolved border 
disputes with neighboring countries. 

2 The Changjiang has different names in different sec- 
tions. “Yangzi” is the name, in the local dialect, of 
the lower part of the river. For historic reasons, it 
was adopted in Western languages as the name for the 
entire river. 


Chapter 2 Before Cultivation: Human Origins and 
the Incipient Development of Human Culture in 
China 

1 Throughout this chapter I use the term “hominins” to 
refer specifically to humans (modern humans and our 
direct ancestors), and not hominids, which is a more 
general term that encompasses humans, chimpanzees, 
and gorillas (see Dennell 2009: 10). 

2 One of the best summaries in Chinese is a book by 
Wang Youping (2005). Dennell’s (2009) book provides 
a broad, extensive, and up-to-date summary of discov- 
eries in Asia, including China and East Asia. 

3 Tektites are spherical glassy objects that were created 
and lifted into the atmosphere by the impact of an 
asteroid that hit Southeast Asia some 800-780 ka ago. 
Tektites are distributed over a large region from India 
to Australia. 


Because much of the initial research was done on mito- 
chondrial DNA, which passed from mother to off- 
spring without recombination with the father’s DNA, 
this model is sometimes called the “Eve theory” — 
tracing back to the first mother who left Africa and 
spread the Homo sapiens genes to the rest of the 
world. 


Chapter 3 The Transition to Food Production: 


Variability and Processes 


Microliths are found in Bashidang (Hunan 2006: 276— 
85), suggesting possible cultural interactions between 
the middle Yangzi River region and regions to its 
north. 

Most archaeologists do not make these claims explic- 
itly, but nonetheless the Chinese usage of the term 
“Neolithic,” translated literally from the term used 
by Western archaeologists as “Xin shiqi shidai” (#f 
AY a EY 4K), the new stone tool age, carries with it 
the original connotation that equated the new type of 
stone tools, mainly polished stone axes and grinding 
stones, with the transition to agriculture. This term 
is misleading in the context of West Asia, but it is 
even more confusing in China and East Asia, where 
ceramics, which for historic reasons have become the 
defining criterion, appeared very early. 

The dates of occupation at the Shangshan site are not 
yet secured, so some caution is needed when analyzing 
data from this site. 


Chapter 4 The Development of Agriculture and 


Sedentary Life in North China 


Because of the search for even earlier phases of seden- 
tary agricultural societies, and because some equate the 
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term “Neolithic” with ceramic production, which, 
as discussed in Chapter 3, appeared in north and 
south China at an earlier period, many archaeolo- 
gists refer to the period discussed here as the middle 
Neolithic. 

A phytolith (lit. “plant stone”) is a microscopic silica 
particle that occurs in many plants. Phytoliths are very 
rigid and preserve well over a long time. Because they 
vary in size and shape depending on the plant taxon, 
they are used by paleobotanists to identify plants that 
are otherwise not well preserved. 


Chapter 6 The Emergence and Development of 


Sociopolitical Complexity 


Although recent reports on the discovery of a wall at 
the Liangzhu site can change this picture. 

Recent and as yet unverified reports note the discovery 
of a much larger outer wall, which was part of the late 
Neolithic occupation of Baodun (Flad and Chen 2013: 


74). 


Chapter 8 The Shang Dynasty: The Emergence of 


the State in China 


Shang and Yin are interchangeable names of the 
dynasty in later texts, but in the oracle bone inscrip- 
tions only the name Shang is used, for both the dynasty 
and its capital (Keightley 1999: 232). 

Recent reports suggest that an outer wall extended the 
area of Panlongcheng considerably. 

A total of 41,956 inscriptions were reproduced in the 
Jiaguwen Heji (PEAH) corpus, whose numer- 
ical system is used to refer to individual inscrip- 
tions. An additional 13,450 inscriptions were pub- 
lished in the Jiaguwen heji bubian (P B MAE 
Ì4) supplement, and several thousand more have 
been published in separate collections, including those 
of oracle bones held in museum collections outside 
China. 

This phrase “zi yu” (ZEA) serves in the oracle bones 
as the opening of the verification section. Keightley 
often translates it as “this was use,” but its function 
is akin to something like “indeed ...” or “following 
this prediction ...” (Keightley 1978: 119). 


ae 


Notes to Pages 69-326 


Chapter 9 Regional Variation and Interregional 
Interactions during the Bronze Age: “Center and 
Periphery” or “Interaction Spheres”? 


1 It is not clear how much of it actually dates to the 
Shang and early Zhou period. Findings dated to 
the Eastern Zhou period (770-221 BCE) suggest that 
the copper ores here were exploited over a long period. 

2 Ban Gu, Han Shu Yi | translated in Pines (2005: 80). 
Quoted in Mallory and Mair (2000: 185). 


Chapter 10 The Societies and Cultures of the Zhou 
Period: Processes of Globalization and the 
Genesis of Local Identities 


1 For updated discussions on different aspects of Zhou 
history, see relevant chapters in Loewe and Shaugh- 
nessy (1999), Falkenhausen (2006), Li Feng (2006 and 
2008), and Pines (2002). 

2 The locus classicus of this model is the Kaogong ji (4 
Tid) chapter in the Zhouli (Jil #4). The Kaogong 
ji is variously dated to anywhere between the fifth 
century BCE and the first century CE, but it is usually 
understood to reflect the situation during the Western 
Zhou and the early Spring and Autumn period. 

3 He Jianzhang {ay EEE, Zhanguo ce zhushi HAG ald AS TE Fe 
(Beijing: Zhonghua, 1991), “Wei ce BRE 3” 24.8:907. 


Chapter 11 The Son of Heaven and the Creation of 
a Bureaucratic Empire 


1 Fora comprehensive if sometimes outdated discussion 
of the history of the Qin and Han periods, see Twitch- 
ett and Loewe (1986). For a more recent synthesis, see 
Lewis (2007). 

2 From the inscription on the stele on Mt. Yi (219 BCE), 
cited in Kern (2000: 14). 

3 This section of the wall is attributed to the Qin state 
during the period of King Zhao before he unified the 
empire (Zhongguo Shehui 2010b: 300), but its struc- 
ture is similar to that of walls built after the unification. 
A fourth pit in this area was found empty. 

5 Compare, for example, the total area of Yangling, 
which is estimated at 12 km’ (Yan et al. 2009), 
to the ca. 54 km? of the First Emperor’s burial 
complex. 
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beads, 97, 259 
boats, 286 
bones and bone artifacts, 83, 177, 181, 322-3 
bronze and copper objects, 146, 207-8, 230, 231, 238-9, 
241, 247, 279-80, 286, 288-90, 303, 322-3, 330, 
334-5 
chariots, 209, 258, 278, 284, 286, 319-20, 322-3 
cowrie shells, 207 
during the Neolithic 
Early, 81-4, 89—90, 97, 98, 108-12, IIS 
Late, 139-41, 142-4, 146, 155, 157 
during the Bronze Age, 174-5, 177, 180, 181-2, 230, 231, 
237, 239, 241, 247, 259 
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during the Shang period, 205-9 


during the Zhou period, 279-80, 288—90, 296, 303 


during the Qin period, 322-3 
during the Han period, 327, 330-1, 332-6 
iron objects, 293 


jade objects, 89—90, 113, IIS, 142-3, 330, 336 


lacquer artifacts, 191, 288, 296 
musical instruments, 141, 155, 288—90, 333 
pottery, 83, 139-41, 142, 180, 181 
graves. See: burial and graves 
Great Wall, 315-17 
grinding tools, 53-4, 55, 88, 95 
Gu Jiegang (1893—1980, Chinese historian), 196 
Guandongche (Bronze Age site), 251 
Guangdong (province), 106, 125 
Guangxi (province), 106 
Gucheng (Late Neolithic site), 139 
Guchengzhai (Late Neolithic site), 137 
gui (vessel), 191, 279, 280 


hackberry, 94 
Haimenkou (Bronze Age site), 246 
Hainan Island, 330 
hairpins, 216 
Haitan Island, 106 
halberds, 236 
Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE), 312 
burials, 327, 330—-I, 332-5 
ceremonies, 311 
cultural integration, 327-8 
economy, 311-12 
expansion of, 311 
formation of, 308-10 
jade objects, 160 
regional variation, 328-36 
relations with the Xiongnu, 311 
handaxes. See: stone tools: bifaces 
hangtu. See: pounded earth technology 
Hao (capital of the Western Zhou state), 269 
‘harmony of relatives’ (heqin), policy, 311 
hazelnuts, 94 
helmets, 293 
hemp, 92 
Hemudu (Early Neolithic culture), 115, 117 
Hemudu (Early Neolithic site), 60 
archaeozoological finds, 118, 120 
botanic remains, 117, 119 
evidence for agriculture, 117 
houses, 108 
lacquer artifacts, 115 
wood objects, 115 
Henan Longshan (Late Neolithic culture), 149 
Henan Province, 184, 190, 198 
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Holocene 
climate, 18 
early, 56, 60 


pottery, 59 
stone tools, 51, 59 
subsistence, 54, 60 
Homo erectus, 26, 28, 38-9, 42, 44 
as ancestor of Homo Sapiens, 40 
Homo sapiens, 39—40, 44. See also multi-regional hypothesis 
on the origion of Homo Sapiens, Out of Africa model 
admixture hypothesis, 40 
Hongshan (Neolithic culture), 84-6, 98, 99 
burials, 89—90 
figurines, 101 
jade objects, 89—90, 337 
pottery, 87, IOI 
horses, 94, 255 
Houli (Early Neolithic culture), 95 
houses 
Bronze Age, 168—9, 176, 178-80, 184, 235, 237, 245 
Neolithic 
Early, 77, 100, TOT, 106-8, 122, 123 
Late, 135-6 
pole houses (ganlan), 108, 122, 136 
Houtaizi (Neolthic site), 101 
Huanbei (middle Shang period site), 199, 201 
huang pendants, 115, 124 
Huangniangniangtai (Bronze Age site), 177 
Hubei Province, 120 
Hujiawuchang (Early Neolithic site), 108, 117-18, 119 
Human Behavioral Ecology, 66 
hunter-gatherers, 49, 61, 62, 120 
hunting, 30, 52 
Shang period, 223 
Huoshaogou (Bronze Age cemetery), 176 


identities, 7—8, 248, 304-5, 337 
inlay, 295-6 
Inner Mongolia, 133, 192 
Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoanthropology 
(IVPP), 20 
interactions, 4—6 
and the bronze industry, 251-3, 258-9, 262 
and the spread of technologies and practices, 191-3, 256, 
257, 262 
and the transition to agriculture, 67, 125, 153-4 
between elites, 152, 254-6 
between pastoral and agricultural societies, 249-50 
between states, 254 
between states and less complex societies, 256-7. See also 
world system model 
center and periphery, 249 
during the Early Neolithic, 102, 124-5 
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interactions (cont.) 
during the Late Neolithic, 150-4 
during the Bronze Age, 191-3, 251-62 
during the Han period, 331-6 
long-range, 125, 150-4, 257-62, 336 
iron objects 
during the Han period, 328 
during the Zhou period, 291-3 
effect on agriculture, 296-7 
technology, 291-3, 300 
irrigation, 118, 296-7 
ivory and ivory objects, 83, 143, 206, 216, 243, 
255 


‘jade dragon’, 337 
jade objects, 113, 148. See also cong 
as symbols in moder China, 337 
during the Neolithic 
Early, 89—90, 115, 124 
Late, 142-3, 145—6, 152, 153 
during the Bronze Age, 173, 177, 254 
during the Han period, 160 
during the Shang period, 160 
during the Song dynasty, 160 
historical transmission of, 1 59—60 
import of, 254 
technology and production, 145—6 
Ji (clan that ruled Western Zhou), 264, 266 
jiaguwen. See: oracle bones: inscriptions 
Jiahu (Early Neolithic site), 67, 81 
economy, 92-3, 95 
Jiangou (Late Neolithic site), 156 
Jiangsu Province, 184 
Jiangzhai (Early Neolithic site), 71, 73, 87 
burials, 81 
domestic structures, 53, 96-7, 100 
economy, 93-4, 95 
socio-economic organization, 96—9 
Jiaochangpu (Bronze Age site), 184 
Jigongshan (Middle Paleolithic site), 30 
Jin (Zhou period state), 298 
Jincheng (Han period site), 332 
Jinniushan (Middle Pleistocene cave site), 3 1—8 
Jinsha (Bronze Age site), 245-6, 257 
Jiuzhang suanshu (Nine Chapters on the Mathematical Art), 
188 
Job’s tears, 120 
jue (vessel), 171, 191, 236 
jue earrings, 115, 124 


Kangjia (Late Neolithic site), 148 
houses, 136 
Kaogong ji (chapter in the Zhouli), 342 
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Karasuk culture (Minusinsk basin), 258, 259 
Kayue (Bronze Age culture), 228 
burials, 239 
economy, 250 
houses, 237 
metal objects, 239 
pottery, 237 
settlement patterns, 237 
Kazakhstan, 257 
Keqiutou (Early Neolithic site), 106, 108, 121, 
129 
kilns, 73, 87, 114, 148, 240 
King Cuo of Zhongshan (d. 308 BCE), grave of, 
286 
King Wen of Zhou (11th century BCE), 264 
King Wu of Zhou (died 1043 BCE), 264 
King Wuding of the Shang (c. 1200 BCE), 217 
King Zhao of the Nanyue state (ruled 137-122 BCE) 
grave of, 330-1 
King Zheng of Qin. See: First Emperor of Qin 
King Zhouxin of Shang (11th century BCE), 264 
knives, 51, 146, 172, 176, 184, 231, 236, 238, 246 
and animal exploitation, 251 
northern types, 258 
'Kong-San (hunter-gatherers society), 61 
Kongzi (Confucius, c. §51-479 BCE), 280 
Kuahugiao (Early Neoltihic site) 
archaeozoological finds, 118, 120 
botanic remains, 119—20 
houses, 108, 115 
plant remains, 117 
pottery, 114, 124 
wood objects, 115 


lacquer artifacts 

Bronze Age, 191 

Neolithic, 115, 122 

Warring States period, 296 

Zhou period, 301 
Lantian (Early Paleolithic site), 25, 42 
Laohushan (Late Neolithic cultrue and site), 133 
lead, 252 
leadership strategies, 156-8, 167, 186, 219-20, 224-5 
lei (bronze vessel), 241, 244 
Leigudun. See: Marquis Yi of Zeng, grave of 
Levallois technique, 20, 34, 43 
li (ceramic type), 236, 237 
Liangchengzhen (Late Neolithic site), 130 
Liangzhu (Late Neolithic culture), 149, 150 

burials, 142-4, 149, 157 

collapse of, 164, 167 

jade objects, 142-3, 146, 148 

pottery, 149 
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Liangzhu (Late Neolithic site) 
houses, 136 
Lianhuabao (Zhou period site), 293 
Liaoning Province, 35, 258 
lie ding (system of cultic vessels), 280, 283 
Lijiazui (early Shang period cemetery), 206 
Lingjiatan (Early Neolithic site), 106, 122 
burials, 111, 123 
jade objects, 115 
ritual structures, 111 
Lingnan (region), 248 
as a source for exotic goods, 335 
bronze objects, 247, 262, 298 
burials, 330-1, 336 
pottery, 247 
under the Qin and Han dynasties, 330-1 
Lingqu Canal, 314 
Lingshou (capital city of), 300 
necropolis, 286, 302-3 
Linjia (Late Neolithic site) 
bronze objects, 146 
Linzi (captial of the state of Qi), 270-2, 274 
industrial zones, 291 
Liu Bang (first emperor of the Han, died 195 BCE), 
308-10 
and the Xiongnu, 311 
Liulihe (city identified as capital of the Yan state), 270 
cemetery, 282-3 
Liuwan (Late Neolithic\Bronze Age cemetery), 142, 176 
Liyang plain, 103-5, 130, 155 
‘long walls’ (changcheg), 276-8 
Longgupo (Early Paleolithic site), 22, 37 
Longshan (Late Neolithic culture), 99, 127 
and the Yueshi culture, 184 
burials, 157 
decline of, 164-5 
settlement patterns, 129, 130, 164-5 
Longwangchan (Late Pleistocene site), 53 
Lord Jing of Qin (576-537 BCE), tomb of, 284-6 
lost-wax technique, 295 
lotus, 118 
Lower Xiajiadian (Bronze Age culture), 166, 178-84, 
227 
burials, 181-2 
domestic strutures, 180 
fortifications, 178, 188 
metal objects, 180 
pottery, 180 
ritual activity, 182-4, 192 
Lower Zaoshi (Early Neoltihic culture) 
pottery, 113 
settlement patterns, 104. 
Luoyang (region), 83, 100 
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Machang (Late Neolithic culture), 149 
burials, 142, 149, 158 

pottery, 149 

Majiayao (Late Neolithic culture), 152 
Majiazhuang (Spring and Autumn period ritual complex), 
278 

Majuangou (Early Paleolithic site), 22, 24 
Mangcheng (Late Neolithic site) 
fortifications, 135 

houses, 136 

Maodun (leader of the Xiongnu), 3 10-11 
Marquis Yi of Zeng, grave of, 288—90, 295-6 
marriage, 101 

masks, 244-5, 253 

Meng Tian, general, 315 

Mengzhuang (Bronze Age site), 184, 189 
Mesopotamia, 259 

Miaopu (late Shang bronze foundry), 214 


Miaopubeidi (late Shang pottery workshop), 215 
microliths. See stone-tools: microliths 
migrations, 4—5, 124, 257, 328 
millet, 16, 60, 67, 91, 95, 158, 250, 251 
mines, 232, 242, 252 
Minggonglu (early Shang pottery workshop), 215 
minggi, 280, 300, 320, 322-3, 327, 330, 331 
moats. See also ditches 
Neolithic, 134 
Shang period, 201-3 
Zhou period, 270 
Mojiaoshan (Late Neolithic mound), 144 
mollusks, 60 
Mongolia, 258 
monsoons, 62, 166 
mortise and tenon joints (building technique), 108 
Movius line, 42 
multi-regional hypothesis on the origion of Homo Sapiens, 
39-40 
mummies, 262-3 
music and musical instruments 
Han period, 333 
Neolithic, 141, 155 
Zhou period, 280, 288-90 
Muye, battle of, 198, 264 


Nanguan (Bronze Age site), 190. See also Yuanqu 
Nanguanwai (early Shang bronze workshop), 213 
Nanyue (state in the Lingnan during the Qin and Han 
dynasties), 330, 336 

Nanzhihui (necroplois of the Qin state elite), 284-6 
Nanzhuangtou (early Holocene site), 54-5, 60, 64 

nao bells, 241 

National Research Institute of History and Philology, 197 
Neanderthals, 40 
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Neolithic Era, 60 
Early 
animals exploitation, 94, 118, 120-1 
art: figurines and statues, 101, 115; jade objects, 89—90, 
IOI, TIS, 124 
burials, 84, 89—90, 97, 98, [08-12 
craft specialization, 99, 122 
economy and subsistence, 90-5, 116-21 
houses, 77, 100, IOI, 106-8, 122, 123 
lacquer artifacts, 115 
plant exploitation, 92, 94-5, 116-18, 119-21 
pottery, 88, 99-100, 113-14, 116, 124 
regional variability, 99—101, 123-4, 126 
religion, 101 
ritual structures, 86, 113 
settlement patterns, 71-3, 98, 103-6, 121-2 
social complexity and stratification, 95—9, 113, 121-3 
stone tools, 88, 114, 116 
storage pits, 77-9, 94, 97, 100, 108 
village internal organization, 75, 79—80, 98, 99, 100, 
105 
wood objects, 115 
Late 
animals exploitation, 141 
art: figurines and statues, 144 
bronze objects, 146 
burials, 139-44, 148-0, 155-6, 157-8 
copper objects, 146 
craft specialization, 144-8 


decline of, 164-7 

fortifications, 130-5 

houses, 135—6 

jade objects, 142-3, 145-6, 152, 153 

pottery, 142, 144-5, 148-9 

public structures, 136-9 

regional variability, 148—so 

settlement internal organization, 131-2 

settlementpatterns, 127, 154-5, 164 
network strategy, 156-8, 167 
Nihewan basin, 22-5, 30, 32, 36 

climate, 38 

Niucheng (Bronze Age site), 240 
Niuheliang complex, 84-6 
nomads, 250, 291, 310-11. See also pastoralism, Xiongnu 
Northern Bronzes Complex, 231 


oats, 92 
open-air sites, 22, 25, 28, 57, 59, 106, 108 
oracle bones 
diffusion of, 256 
during the Bronze Age, 178, 182-4, 191-3, 254-5 
during the Shang period, 208, 216-19 
inscriptions, 196, 216-19, 221, 223, 224, 253, 254-6 
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Ordos (region), 133, 151, 165-6 
Bronze Age, 176-8, 228, 232-7 
burials, 236-7 
domestic structures, 23 5—6 
economy, 250-1 
metal objects, 177, 236 
pottery, 236 
ritual activity, 178 
settlement patterns, 232 

Ordos Bronzes (culture), 227, 236 

Out of Africa model, 38-9 

‘palace cities’ (gogncheng), 167-8, 272-3 


palaces 

Bronze Age, 167-8, 187 

Han period, 330 

Qin dynasty, 317 

Shang period, 201 

Zhou period, 273 
paleo-environment, 38, 63, 64, 66 

and the collapse of the Late Neolithic, 166 
Palmira, 336 
Panjialiang (Bronze Age cemetery), 239 
Panlongcheng (early Shang Period site), 199, 200, 201, 239, 

253 

bronze workshops, 214-15 

burials, 206 
Panxian Dadong (Middle Pleistocene cave site), 31, 34 
Panyu (captial of Nanyue), 330 
pastoralism, 249-50, 310-11 

proposed transition to, 250-1 
Peiligang (Early Neolithic site), 54 
Peiligang (Neolithic culture), 70, 71, 91, 94 
pendants, 89, 115, 124 
Pengtoushan (early Holocene\Neolithic site), 59, 104 

burials, 108 

domestic structures, 106 
phytoliths, 58, 60, 91, 118 
piece-mold techniques, 146, 170, 210-12, 244 
pigs, 95, 120 

as sacred animals, 94 

domestication of, 54, 60, 118 
Pingliangtai (Late Neolithic site), 156 
pins, 216 
plant exploitation. See also domestication 

Bronze Age, 250-1 

Neolithic, 92, 94-5, 116-18, T19—21 
Pleistocene 

late, 54, 58 

economy, 54 
stone tools, 53 

pole houses (ganlan), 108, 122, 136 
population distribution, 10 
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post holes, 108 
pottery, 42. See also dou, ding, gui, jue, taoliang, Terracota 
Army 
earliest evidence, 58 
during the early Holocene, 59 
during the Neolithic 
early, 88, 99-100, I13—14, 116, 124 
late, 142, 144-5, 148-9, 158 
during the Bronze Age, 176, 180, 184, 191, 230-1, 236, 
237, 247 
cultic objects, 86 
drinking vessesls, 158 
eggshell, 140, 144 
figurines and statues, 257, 86, 101, 144, 320-2 
kaolin, 173, 189 
proto-porcelain wares, 247 
regional variability, 99—100 
technology and organization of production, 87, 114, 
144-5, 148, 180, 215,.230—-1, 236, 320-2 
Pounded earth technology (hangtu), 152, 200 
public structures. See also altars, palaces, ritual structures, 
temples, walls 
Bronze Age, 168, 187-8, 240 
Neolithic 
late, 136-9 
Shang period, 200 
Zhou period, 275-6, 278 
pyromancy. See: oracle bones 


Qi (state). See also Linzi 
wall, 276 
Qiang (people), 248, 256 
Qijia (early Bronze Age culture), 152, 166, 176-8, 237 
archaezoolgical remains, 176 
houses, 176 
jade objects, 177 
metal objects, 176-7 
pottery, 176 
ritual activity, 178 
Qijiacun (Bronze Age site), 256 
Qin dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE). See also Great Wall 
burials, 327 
collapse of, 308 
legitimation, 313 
monuments, 315-24 
standardization mesaures, 3 14—15 
transportations projects, 312-14 
unification by, 306-8 
Qin state, 268. See also Dujiangyan irrigation project 
as a distinic cultural entity, 301 
burials, 284, 302 
influence on Han period art, 329 
wall, 277 


Qinghai Province, 237 

metal objects, 239 
Quanrong (ethnic group), 267 
querns. See: grinding stones 
Qufu (capital of Lu), 273 
Qujialing (Late Neolithic culture) 

burials, 144 

houses, 136 

settlement patterns, 130 


religion. See: rituals and cult 
Renzidong (Early Paleolithic cave site), 22 
residue analysis, 54, 55, 60 
rhinoceroses, 255 
rice, 59—60, 65, 67, 92, 102, I18, 120, 158 
domestication of, 48, 56, 60, 118 
paddies, 118 
ritual deposits, 144, 156 
ritual structures. See also temples 
Neolithic 
early, 86, 113 
late, 138-9, 143-4, 157 
Zhou period, 278 
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rituals and cult, 157. See also cong, feasts, mingqi, oracle bones 


Bronze Age, 178 
Neolithic 
early, 101, 122 
late, 142, 144, 158 
Shang dynasty, 208—9, 219-20, 224-5 
Zhou period, 279-80, 288 
Rizhao (area in southern Shandong), 128, 130, 164-5 
roads, 313 


sacrifices, 136, 143, 156, 177, 184, 200, 206-9, 223, 224-5, 


230, 246, 248, 278, 286, 288 
as a trait of Shang burials, 282 
by the emperor, 311 
capture of victims for, 256 
sacrificial pits, 209, 245—6, 278 
salt, 253 
Sanfangwan (Late Neolithic site), 144 
Sanxingdui (Bronze Age culture), 228, 248, 256 
jade objects, 160 
oracle bones, 255 
Sanxingdui (Bronze Age site), 243, 257 
bronze objects, 243-4, 253 
Sanzuodian (Bronze Age site), 180 
fortifications, 178, 188 
sea level, 166 
seafaring, 121, 124 
seals and seal impressions, 321, 330, 333 
section-mold technique. See: piece-mold techniques 
sedentism, 50, $9, 125-6 
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Seima-Turbino complex (Ural Mountains), 258 
shamanism, 142, 219-20 
Shandong Longshan (Late Neolithic culture) 
burials, 139-41 
pottery, 144-5 
Shandong Province, 184, 199 
Shang dynasty, 194. 
and the formation of Chinese civilization, 225-6 
bronze objects and industry, 210-15 
burials, 160, 205-9 
chronology, 198 
craft specialization, 209-16, 22 
cultural attributes, 22 5—6 
economy and adminstration, 221-4, 253-4 
fortifications, 224 
in modern research, 194-8 
jade objects, 160 
legitimation, 224-5, 226 
political geography, 220-1 
pottery, 215 
public structures, 200 
raw materials, 216, 251-3 
ritual activity, 208—9, 216-20 
royal hunt, 223 
settlement patterns, 198—200 
territorial extent, 220 
urban planning, 200-5 
Shangcunling (ruling lineage cemetery of the Guo state), 
284 
Shangshan (early Holocene/Neolithic site), 59, 60, 117 
Shangsunjiazhai (Bronze Age cemetery), 239 
Shangzhai (Neolithic site), 95 
Shanxi Province, 133 
Shaochai (Bronze Age site), 189 
sheep, 94 
shell middens, 57, 60, 66, 106, 112, 116 
shellfish, 121, 126 
Shierqiao (Bronze Age site), 245 
Shiji (book by Sima Qian), 162, 164 
Shijia (Neolithic site), 95 
Shijiahe (Late Neolithic culture) 
burials, 144 
fortifications, 134 
ritual deposits, 144 
settlement patterns, 130 
Shijiahe (Late Neolithic site), 144 
Shijing (Book of Odes), 265, 280-3 
Shimao (Late Neolithic site), 132 
Shixia (Late Neolithic culture), 152-3 
Shixia (Late Neolithic site), 153 
Shizhaishan (Han period cemetery), 333 
Shizitan (Terminal Pleistocene site), 53 
Si Mu Wu Fangding (late Shang bronze vessel), 212 
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Siba (early Bronze Age culture), 166 
metal objects, 176-7 
Siberia, 191 


Sichuan basin, 10, 103, 151. See also Dujiangyan irrigation 


project 
bronze objects, 243-5 
during the Bronze Age, 228, 242-6, 248, 257 
houses, 245 
Sidun (Late Neolithic burial mound), 143 
silk, 336 
silkworms, 94 
Sima Qian (145-85 BCE, historian). See: Shiji 
Sintashta-Petrovka culture (Kazakhstan), 257 
Siwa (Bronze Age culture) 
burials, 239 
pottery, 237 
skeletons. See: bones 
social complexity and stratification, 95—9, 113, 121-3, 
155-8, 247 
defined, 95 
Song dynasty, 160 
soy, 16, 92 
spades, 117 
Spring-and-Autumn period (Chunqiu, 770-453 BCE), 
267-8 
burials, 283-6 
chariots, 259-61 
state level societies, 154, 184-6 
Bronze Age, 186—90, 256 
statues. See also Terracota Army 
Bronze Age, 243-5, 253 
Neolithic 
early, 86, 101 
production of, 320-2 
Qin dynasty, 320-2 
Zhou period, 301 
steles, 313 
stone tools, 20, 24-5, 34-5, 40-4 
and agriculture, 94, 251 
bifaces, 20, 30, 42-3 
cobble-tool tradition, 20, 42 
core-and-flake tradition, 20, 24, 30, 39, 42 
drills, 115, 148 
during the Neoltihic, 88, 94, 114, 116 
during the Bronze Age, 251 
microliths, 53, 57, 67 
polished stone axes, 54, 55, 59 
storage pits 
Bronze Age, 180, 235—6, 250-1 
Neolithic, 79, 94, 97, 100, 108 
Straight Road, the, 312 
sumptuary consumption, 187. See also lie ding 
surveys, $0, 7I, 103, 129-30 
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swords, 291 
symbols, 150 


Taiwan, 125, 153 
tallies, 297-8 
Taojiahu (Late Neolithic site), 134 
taoliang (ceramic vessel), 315 
Taosi (Late Neolithic site), 132, 159 

burials, 141, 155 

decline of, 165 

houses, 136 

jade objects, 152 

metal objects, 146 

public structures, 138 

walls, 188 
Taotie (decoration motif), 191, 219 
Tarim basin, 262-3 
taro, 66, 118 
temples 

Neolithic, 86 

Zhou period, 278 
Teng (state) 

capital, 270-1 
Terracota Army, 320-2 
textiles, 301 
Thailand, 154 
Tianluoshan (Early Neolithic site), 65, 118, 119 
Tianma-Qucun (ruling lineage cemetery of the Jin state), 

283 

Tianyuandong (cave site), 40 
Tibetan plateau. the, 154 
Tiebanhe (Bronze Age site), 262 
Tiesanlu (late Shang bone workshop), 216, 223 
tin, 252, 257 
Tocharians (ethnic group), 263 
Tongling (mining site), 242, 252 
Tongltishan (mining site), 242, 252 
topography, 9—12, 18 
trade, 5 

Han period, 335 

Zhou period, 297-8, 299 
transmission of cultural attributes across periods, 159-60 
tributes, 222, 223, 225, 254 
turquoise artifacts 

Bronze Age, 172-3 
turtle shells, 216, 254-5 


Uighurs, 263 
Upper Xiajiadian (Bronze Age culture), 228-30 
burials, 229-30 
economy, 251 
metal objects, 231, 251 
pottery, 230-1 
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settlement patterns, 228—9 
urns, 81, 84, IOO, III, 178 
use-wear analysis, 54, 55 


Vietnam, 124, 154, 330 
violence, 99, 156 
volume measuring vessels, 315 


walls 
labor investment, 188, 224, 278, 316-17 
Bronze Age, 178, 184, 188, 240, 243 
Neolithic 
early, 73, 99, 105 
late, 130-5, 156, 165, 188 
Qin dynasty, 315-17 
Shang period, 200, 203, 224 
Zhou period, 270, 276-8 
walnuts, 94 
Wangcheng (royal city of Eastern Zhou), 270, 293 
Wangchenggang (Late Neolithic site), 131, 136, 159, 165 
burials, 141 
pottery, 152 
Wang Mang, 312 
Wangyin (Neolithic site), 82 
Wanjiaba (Bronze Age site), 246 
Warring States period (Zhanguo, 453-221 BCE), 268 
burials, 283, 286—90 
cult, 278 
fortifications, 276-8 
industrial zones, 290-1 
lacquer artifacts, 296 
public structures, 275-6 
water buffalo, 118 
weapons, 190, 236, 293, 296 
Wei River basin, 10 
burials, 80 
Neolithic Era 
early, 73, 80, 87, 99-100 
late, 132 
pottery, 87 
settlement patterns, 73 
weights, 314-15 
wheat, 92 
wood objects, 115 
workers, 322, 324, 328 
world system model, 249 
writing and script, 219, 226, 256, 314 
Wucheng (Bronze Age site), 200, 240-1 
Wusaoling (Bronze Age cemetery), 247 


Xia (mythical dynasty), 161, 162-4 
Xia, Shang, Zhou Chronology Project, 164, 198 
Xiachuan (Late Pleistocene culture), 51, 53-4 
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Xiang Yu (rival of Liu Bang, died202 BCE), 308-10 Yangshao (Neolithic culture), 50, 71-6, 92 
Xianrendong (late Pleistocene site), 58 animal exploitation, 94. 
Xianyang (capital of Qin), 274-5 burials, 79—80, 84 
Xiaobaiyang (Bronze Age cemetery), 231 houses, 100 
Xiaoheishigou (Bronze Age site), 231 pottery, 87 
Xiaohexi (Neolithic culture), 56 settlement intensity, 71, 129 
Xiaoheyan (Late Neolithic culture), 130 social complexity and stratification, 96—9 
Xiaohuangshan (Early Neolithic site), 120 subsistence, 95 
Xiaojiawuji (Late Neolithic site), 144 village internal organization, 75, 98, 99, 100 
Xiaojingshan (Early Neolithic site), 71 Yangzi River basin, 12, 14 
Xiaomintun (late Shang bronze production complex), 214. during the Neolithic Era 
Xiaotun (late Shang ritual complex), 199, 203-4, 208, 222 early, 106-11, 113-15, 116-18, 119-24 
burials, 207 late, 133-0, 142-4, 145-6, 149, 150, 152, 158, 165, 166 
Xiaqiyuan (Bronze age culture), 184 during the Bronze Age, 239-42, 255, 256 
Xiawanggang (Early Neolithic site), 76 during the Shang period, 200 
Xibeigang (late Shang royal cemetery), 206-7, 209 agriculture, 17 
Xicha (Bronze Age site and culture), 235 archaeozoological finds, 118, 120-1 
burials, 236-7 botanic remains, 116-18, 119-20 
Xihoudu (Early Paleolithic site), 25, 40, 42 bronze objects, 241 
Ximaqing (Bronze Age cemetery) burials, 1o8—11, 142-4, 149, 158, 241, 329-30 
burials, 236-7 domestic structures, 106-8, 122, 123, 136 
Xin’gan grave, 241, 253 environmental conditions, 166 
Xindian (Bronze Age site), 237 fortifications, 133-9 
Xinglongwa (Early Neolithic site), 71, 95 jade objects, 142-3, 146 
Xinglongwa (Neolithic culture), 73, 75 oracle bones, 255 
burials, 80 pottery, 113-14, 124, 145, 149, 150 
figurines, 101 public structures, 139 
village organization, 100 settlement patterns, 121-2 
Xinjiang (autonomous region), 259 Yanshi (early Shang period Site), 198, 199, 200-1 
Xinzhai (early Bronze Age site), 165, 167 Yantoucun (Bronze Age site), 258 
Xinzhai phase, 167 Yaowangcheng (Late Neolithic site), 130 
Xinzheng (capital of the of the Zheng and Han states), 271, Yelang (ethnic group), 332 
291 Yellow River basin, 12, 14 
Xiongnu (nomadic tribe), 311, 336 during the Neolithic Era 
Xipo (Early Neolithic site), 71, 75, 77, 99 early, 50, 73, 80, 83, 87, 99-100 
burials, 82, 90, 98 late, 130-1, 139-41, 145, 146, 149, 152, 158, 164-5, 
Xishan (Early Neolthic site), 73, 98 166 
Xishuipo (Early Neolithic site) during the Bronze Age, 167-75, 184 
burials, 83, 98 agriculture, 17 
Xiyincun (Early Neolthic site), 94 bronze and copper objcets, 146, 170-3, 184 
Xizhufeng (Late Neolithic site) burials, 80, 83, 139-41, 149, 158, 174-5, 329-30 
burials, 140 environmental conditions, 166 
Xu Xusheng (modern Chinese archaeologist and historian), fortifications, 130-1 
163 houses, 184 
Xuyjiayao (Middle Pleistocene site), 32, 42 pottery, 87-8, 145, 149, 184 
settlement patterns, 73, 130-1, 164-5 
yam, 66, 118 turquoise artifacts, 172-3 
Yan (Warring States period state) Yiluo River valley, 70-1, 129, 158, 165, 199 
wall, 276 burials, 141 
Yan Xiadu (lower capital of the state of Yan), 270-2, 274 Yinxu (late Shang period site), 197-8, 199, 203-5 
Yangjiashan (Zhou period site), 293 bone workshops, 215-16 
Yangling (burial complex of Emperor Jing of the Han), bronze objects, 212 
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burials, 206-9 

pottery workshops, 215 

ritual activity, 208—9 
Younger Dryas, 63-4 
Yu the Great, 162 
Yuanjunmiao (Early Neolithic site), 80-1 
Yuanlongpo (Bronze Age cemetery), 247 
Yuanmou (Early Paleolithic site), 37 
Yuanmou basin, 25-7 
Yuanqu (Shang Period site), 199. See also Nanguan 
Yuchanyan (late Pleistocene site), 58, 65 
Yuchisi (Neolithic site), 76 
yue axes, 115 
Yueshi (Bronze Age culture), 184, 192 
Yunnan Province, 154, 257 

during the Bronze Age, 228, 246-7 

as a trade route, 257 

bronze objects, 246 

burials, 332-5 

during the Han period, 331-6 

social stratification, 247 
Yunteng (Western Zhou site), 278 


Zahongluke (Bronze Age cemetery), 262 
Zengpiyan (late Pleistocene\early Holocene cave site), 58, 
60, 66 
Zengpiyan (late Pleistocene\early Holocene cave site), 59, 
60 
Zhanguo ce (Stratagems of the Warring States), 301 
Zhao (Warring States period state) 
wall, 276 
Zhao Tuo (general), 330 
Zhaobaogou (Early Neolithic site), 71, 76, 100 
Zhaobaogou (Neolihtic culture), 71, 73, 76, 84, 98 
figurines and statues, 101 
pottery, 100 
village organization, 100 
Zhaojia Beihucun (cemetery), 328 
Zhengzhou (early Shang period Site), 197, 198, 199, 200-3 
bronze objects, 212 
bronze workshops, 213 
fortifications, 224 
pottery workshops, 215 
ritual activity, 209 


Zhiyu (Upper Palaeolithic site), 36 
Zhongba (Bronze Age site), 253, 254 
zhongren, 222 
Zhongshan (state) 
as a hybrid culture, 304 
burials, 286, 302-3 
Zhou (dynasty, ca. 1046-256 BCE) 
bronze objects, 293-6, 303 
cultural homogeneity versus local cultures, 300—5 
iron objects, 291-3 
lacquer artifacts, 296, 301 
palaces, 273-6 
ritual structures, 278 
rituals, 278—80 
Eastern, 267-8 
burials, 283-90, 302-3 
cities, 270-3 
economy, 296—300 
jade objects, 160 
‘Western 
administration, 265—6 
burials, 280-3 
cities, 269 
decline of, 266-7 
historical sources, 264—5 
rise of, 264 
Zhougong Miao (royal cemetery of the Zhou), 280-2 
Zhoukoudian (Paleolithic site), 19—20, 27—30, 35-6, 44 
skeletal remains, 28, 40 
stone tools, 28—30 
Zhouyuan (region), 279 
Zhukaigou (Bronze Age culture), 176-8, 227 
archaezoolgical remains, 176 
ritual activity, 192 
settlement patterns, 232 
Zhukaigou (site), 165, 232 
archaezooligcal remains, 250-1 
burials, 178, 236-7 
domestic structures, 176, 23 5—6 
metal objects, 177, 236 
pottery, 236 
proposed transition to pastoralism, 250-1 
Zijingshan (early Shang bronze workshop), 213 
zun (bronze vessel), 241, 244, 295 
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